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Into our national politics there has recently been introduced 
an element which we propose to make the occasion, rather than 
the subject, of some observations. That element is an Antr- 
Foreten element. It is, as we understand it, an element hos- 
tile not only to all foreign influences, but to all foreigners them- 
selves. It proposes virtually to ostracise every man who is not 
an American-born citizen. Strange as it may seem, this ele- 
ment has proved to be one of extraordinary power; so much 
so as to startle the attention of the whole country; and already, 
through its representatives, has lifted its voice in the public 
Councils of the nation. Apparently without concert, unaided 
by the press, relying not at all on the ordinary machinery of 

ublic gatherings and “stump speeches,” it has yet swept over 
sn portions of the country, and setting ajl the usual laws of 
calculation at defiance, has quietly resulted in having every- 
thing very much in its own way. Political parties have mere- 
ly awoke to the discovery that they were, for the time being, 
“as dead as Julius Cwsar,” without knowing who it was, or 
what it was, that killed them. In the old Bay State scarce a 
vestige of the former political parties could be found after the 
late election. Directly or indirectly, it has revolutionized the 
polities of several of our larger States; and we have before us 
a list of thirty-eight cities in twenty-eight States, in which it 
has triumphed at the ballot-box by large, and in some cases 
overwhelming majorities. 

Now we have special reasons for calling attention to this de- 
velopment in the current of popular feeling. The Romish 
press are sagacious enou zh to perceive that there will come, and 
at no distant day, a sudden and powerful reaction in the public 
mind. It seems willing for the present to appropriate to the 
Romish Church a large amount of this popular odium, knowing 
as it does, that one extreme always follows another. It will an- 
swer admirably to ring changes on by and by; and then our 
clerical poeeen who are exchanging the pulpit for the hust- 
ings, and preaching the Gospel for noisy, political debate at the 
Capitol at the rate of two or three dollars a day, may expect 
to receive their due share of attention. 
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That Romanism, in its real character, has, or rather ought to 
have, something to do with the origin of this movement, we 
shall probably show before we are done. If it shall lead toa 
searching examination of the question, What Popery is in its 
nature, and in its pretensions? if this shall be its result, it will 
answer some desirable end. If it shall secure a thorough revis- 
ion of our Naturalization Laws, it will also be productive of 
substantial good. On this point also we shall have a word to 
say by and by. 

But the element of which we have spoken, if we understand 
its character, aims to accomplish much more than this. It 
would rid the country of the machinations of Popery, by wa- 
ging a crusade against all foreigners, and because they are for- 
eigners. It would avert the present evils of the elective fran-- 
chise, by closing the ballot-box against all persons not born on 
American soil. It would save us from foreign interference, by 
rendering this class of persons ineligible to all important civil 
offices. Its watchword is, “America for the Americans.” 

Such, if we understand the movement, are the spirit and 
aims of this new organization. For ourselves, as journalists 
bound to watch the tendencies and driftings of popular senti- 
ment so far as it affects great moral and religious principles, if 
these are the extreme aims and intentions of this movement, 
we pronounce it, so far, an utter absurdity. The notion of 
branding foreigners, because they are foreigners, with social or 
political crime, and punishing them for that crime with certain 
perpetual privations and civil disabilities, is an idea so preposter- 
ous and ridiculous, so unreasonable and morally wrong, so ut- 
terly at variance with our past history and with the whole gen- 
ius and spirit of our institutions, that our only surprise is at the 
ag with which it has taken possession of the eves mind. 

rere are evils, glaring evils, to be exposed and remedied. 
But to gain this end, let us not belie principles on which rests 
the American Constitution itself, and which our whole national 
history thus far so clearly illustrates. 

“ America for the Americans!” when not a soul of us, at the 
very best, can trace our pedigree back beyond a half-dozen 
steps without finding ourselves at Jamestown, or Plymouth 
Rock, or New Amsterdam! And what becomes of our Amer- 
ican exclusivism? who are the “Native Americans” then ? 

“ America for the Americans!” when we still carry in our 
very faces the tell-tale of English, or Sco*ch, or Irish, or French, 
or German extraction! and when a twenty-four hours’ journey 
from almost any portion of our country will find us amid the 
jargon of half the spoken languages of Europe! 
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“ America for the Americans !” when that noble band of patri- 
ots who framed the Declaration of American Independence, and 
eee to its defense their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 

onor, represented the English by birth and descent in Virginia 
and New England, the Hollanders in New York and New Jersey, 
the Swedes and the Fins in Delaware, and the noble French 
Huguenots in Carolina, who fled from the papal cruelty of Louis 
XIV. This new watch-word would have sounded strangely in 
the ears of such men as Lee the Cavalier, and Rutledge the 
Huguenot, and Penn the Quaker, and Hancock the Puritan, and 
Carroll the Roman Catholic! And when that stand had been 
once taken for the right, and for civil liberty against oppres- 
sion, it must have failed ignominiously, but that “ foreign aid” 
came to the rescue. The blood that flowed like water, the no- 
ble hearts of our foreign brethren that beat in sympathy with 
our struggle, and earned from us a debt of eternal gratitude— 
these are yet too fresh in our recollection to allow us any very 
extraordinary claim to an exclusive American policy, as a mere 
birth-right. 

“ America for the Americans!” When the very principle 
on which our National Institutions all rest, is that of liberty for 
all, without regard of birth. “ Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness”—these were those inalienable rights, which our 
forefathers thought they themselves had not lost, and could not 
lose, by crossing the Atlantic. They thought that these rights 
belonged to man as man ; and were not dependent on geograph- 
ical boundaries. And in their Declaration, one of their first 
complaints against the reigning Monarch, George III, was, that 
“ He has endeavored to prevent the population of these States ; 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for the naturalization of 
foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their emigration 
hither, and raising the conditions of new appropriations of 
lands.” It was on this broad principle, that there are certain 
natural rights which can never be alienated, that those men, 
differing by origin, by religion, by social prejudices and _ 
ions, all came together to establish a government of freedom 
for freemen, without stopping to raise the question where they 
were born, or what religion they professed. The capacity of 
man for self-government—the theory of Government, as divine 
in its institution, yet in its formal condition proceeding imme-~ 
diately from the people, and to be administered for the benefit 
of the people—this was the simple yet noble idea which our 
National Constitution was designed to represent and practicall 
illustrate. Whether the principle itself be right, or whether it 
is wrong; whether it will: in the end prove a miserable failure, 
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or not, yet on it as a foundation our American civil institutions 
were based. And hence we say that the sentiment which has 
been so extensively dominant of late is as thoroughly anti- 
American as it weil can be, and can never prevail but by the 
subversion of principles on which our American Institutions 
are planted. 

“ America for the Americans!” Who that has watched the 
providential history of our country, and the progress of events 
abroad, does not see the accomplishment of beneficent designs 
in the rapid influx to our country, of the over-crowded popula- 
tion of the old world. Here—a vast rich country stretching 
onward to the Pacific, and lying almost wholly waste. There 
—tmillions of people, without occupation, with no motives to 
industry, and starving for bread. 

There are, at this moment, exclusive of the lands in Oregon, 
California, New Mexico, Utah, the Indian and Nebraska Terri- 
tories, of surveyed lands, 96,940,709 acres; and of unsurveyed 
lands, 137,635,629 acres; in all, two hundred and thirty-four 
millions, five hundred and seventy-six thousand, three hundred 
and thirty-eight acres.* The superintendent of the Census of 
1850, Mr. De Bow, after a careful estimate, found that the total 
number of immigrants into the United States since 1790, liv- 
ing in 1850, together with the descendants of immigrants, 
amounted to 4,304,416. Since 1850, the immigration has been 
more rapid. The following estimate has been made: 


From June 1, 1850, to December 31, 1851, the number of foreign immigrants 


arriving in this country was, . . . . . P ; 558,000 
In the year 1852, ° ° : ° : ° : ° . - 875,000 
368,000 


In the year 1853, . : . ‘ . . . , 
In the year 1854, the returns of the first six months warrant the esti- 
mate for the entire year of . ‘ ° ‘ ° : ° ‘ 500,000 





The aggregate, for the first four and a half years of this decimal 
term, is, 3 : A ° : ; F : . . 1,801,000 


According te this calculation there are now living in the Uni- 
ted States, immigrants and the descendants of immigrants since 
1790, about 6,105,416 persons.+ 


* American Almanac for 1855, p. 208. 

+ Mr. De Bow gives the sources of the immigration as follows: 

“There are in the United States 961,719 persons born in Ireland, 278,675 in 
England, 70,550 in Scotland, 29,868 in Wales, or in Great Britain and Ireland 
1,840,812—considerably more than half of the foreign-born residents of the 
country ; in France, 54,069; Prussia, 10,549; rest of Germany, 573,225; Aus- 
tria, 946; Switzerland, 13,358; Norway, 12,678; Holland, 9,848; Sweden, 
3,559 ; Spain, 3,113; Italy, 3,645; West Indies, 5,772; Denmark, 1,838 ; Belgi- 
um, 1,313; Russia, 1,414; Portugal, 1,274; China, 758 ; Sandwich Islands, 588; 
Mexico, 13,317; South America, 1,548. About 40 in every 100 Irish live in 
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These facts are sufficient to show the immense field of coun- 
try still lying unproductive, and also the scale upon which this 
process of immigration has been, and still is, going on. And 
they show also, the impracticability, the impossibility of mak- 
ing the fact of foreign birth to be regarded as in itself, a polit- 
ical crime. 

Against this popular sentiment, there is another considera- 
tion to be urged of a somewhat different character. We mean 
the practical utilities, and the still higher and nobler influences, 
of which such an Anti-Foreign hostility would deprive us. 
Where would have been that vast net-work of internal improve- 
ments, which are the boast of our age, which are yan: sere 
such incalculable national wealth, which are raising so many 
thousands of families from want to affluence, but for industrial 
foreign aid? Who are erecting our mammoth stores and ware- 
houses? Who have built our seventeen thousand miles of rail- 
roads, those great arteries of internal commerce? Whose are 
the nerve and sinew that are really doing the hard work, the 
physical labor of all our large cities? And then, too, are we 
to be denied those nobler influences, of high art and splendid 
genius—the very giits which we need, to rub off the sharp an- 
gies, and polish down the rough surface of our national charac- 
ter, to refine and elevate our utilitarian tastes? Are all the 
creations of genius, of music, and painting, and sculpture—are 
all the achievements of learning—the works of history, and 
poetry, and philosophy—are these to be banished forever from 
our shores, because they are of foreign extraction? And then 
the mighty Past! its Sages, its Orators, its Heroes! are we to 
be forbidden henceforth to study the lives and imitate the vir- 
tues of the great and the good of past generations, because 
they had the misfortune not to be native-born Yankees! We 
need not ask such questions as these of any one who has intelli- 
gence enough to distinguish between an elevating, diffusive 
Civilization, and a ruthless, barbarous Vandalism. 

There are, however, certain important facts pertaining to this 
subject of Foreign Immigration, which deserve attention, and 
to which we now propose to turn. There are facts, which ren- 
der it necessary that our whole system of Naturalization Laws 





the large cities, and about 36 in the 100 Germans. 56,214 persons born in the 
United States reside ir. Canada. 

“Tf the United States increase in the next hundred years as fast as in the last 
sixty, the total population would be 446,159,679; if as fast as between 1840 and 
1850, deducting immigrants, 252,152,290. The most mcderate ratio would 
give in 1900, 70,006,000, and in 1950, 125,000,000, of whom 64,000,000 would 
reside in the vailey of the Mississippi.” 
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should be thoroughly reconsidered. For if the intelligence and 
virtue of the people are indispensable, under a form of Govern- 
ment like ours, to the very existence of that Government, then 
the introduction to all the privileges of citizenship of an im- 
mense population who lack both these qualifications, is the 
signal of alarm. We make no question, that maltitudes of 
those who flock to our shores are every way prepared and pre- 
disposed to become loyal and useful citizens. They bring with 
them more or less of property, and are virtuous, intelligent and 
industrious. This class of immigrants has been largely increas- 
ing during the last few years. On a large proportion of immi- 
grants, we are disposed to look hopefully, under the influence 
of that munificent system of Free Schools which exists in all 
or nearly all the States. And yet when all this is said, there 
still remains the fact, that vast numbers of immigrants are 
pouring in upon the country every year, steeped in stolid, bru- 
tal ignorance and vicious debasement, and hardened in crime. 
These exchange the necessary rigor of military rule in the old 
world, for a liberty here, which, to them, is but unrestrained li- 
centiousness. Nor is this all. It is matter of proof, that for a 
series of years certain governments of Europe have been sys- 
tematically engaged in transporting, at public expense, their 
paupers and criminals to our shores; it being considered, on 
the whole, cheaper as well as safer, to send these villains, and 
beggars, and vagrants, to the United States, than to support 
them at public charge at home. Thus our country has been a 
sort of Botany Bay for the most worthless and the most de- 
praved and dangerous of the population of the old world; the 
natural offspring of its governmental policy and social institu- 
tions. 

The statistics of crime in this country show that from this 
class of the foreign population there is imminent danger. A 
few weeks since a procession, imposing in numbers, and com- 
posed to a large extent of foreigners, were marching through 
the streets of one of our large cities, pretending to represent 
“sixty thousand able-bodied men out of employment,” and in 
their published Memorial using such language as this: ‘“ And 
in view of this state of feeling, we, as the Central Committee 
of the Workingmen of New York, will be directly compelled, 
unless a prompt relief is affurded, to throw off all responsibility 
as to the vow now looming, like the dense precursor of a 
hurricane of death, over this unhappy city.” This sounds quite 
too much like the Red Republicanisin of Paris. At least its 
meaning was so clearly understood in New York, that a regi 
ment of military troops was kept in reserve, to march at a mo- 
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ment’s warning for the protection of the property and safety of 
the city. And yet at that very time applications were pouring 
into that city, from various parts of the country, calling for la- 
borers, and offering steady employment at remunerative prices, 
yet calling in vain. 

We have before us, the Reports of the condition of several 
of the Prisons, Penitentiaries, &c., in various parts of the 
country, from which we gather the following facts: 

The Secretary of the State of Massachusetts, reported that 
during the year ending Nov. 30, 1853, there were admitted to 
the various Houses of Correction in that State, 3,584 persons, 
of whom 2,277 were from foreign states or countries. 

The Report of the Board of Commissioners of the Schuylkill 
County Prison, Penn., states, that during the year ending Dec. 
31, 1853, of the 282 persons committed to that prison, 209 were 
foreigners, and 155 of these were from Ireland. 

The Clerk of the City Prison in the City of New York, re- 
ey that of the 1,782 persons admitted during the month of 

uly last, 1,421 were foreigners, and only 361 were natives. 

In the four cities of Albany, Buffalo, Brooklyn and New 
York, the whole number of convictions during the year 1852, 
was 3,733, of whom the proportion of 2,802 were foreigners, 
and only 931 natives. 

The Report of the Western House of Refuge, at Rochester, 
N. Y., states, that of the 112 persons received during the year 
1853, 73 were foreigners. 

The Report of the House of Refuge in Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
1853, states, that of the 147 persons received during the year, 
97 were foreigners by birth. 

Facts like these which may be gathered from all parts of the 
country, are suflicient to show the absolute necessity of a thor- 
ough revision of our whole system of Naturalization Laws. 
No person convicted of crime against person.or property, no 
criminal or felon, in our American acceptation of the mean- 
ing of those terms, should be allowed to land on our shores; 
and as a general rule, it may be sound policy to require a long- 
er term of residence before admission to the sacred privileges 
of American freemen. This subject we are glad to see engag- 
ing the attention of Congress. Neither is such stringency in 
the matter of Naturalization, at variance with the spirit of our 
free Institutions. For the Convention of 1787, which formed 
the Constitution, while it assumed the right to make such Nat- 
uralization Laws, against the European , aoa “once a citizen 
always a citizen;” and while it declared that “The Congress 
shall have power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization,” 
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yet the whole history of those laws, and especially of the lead- 
ing statute of 1802, with its subsequent modifications, shows 
that our government has ever been careful to exercise that right 
in the granting of citizenship only with the greatest caution. 
The Anti-Foreign movement of the day therefore will, we hope, 
lead to a thorough consideration of the whole subject of our 
Naturalization Laws. 

There is, however, one feature of this Anti-Foreign question, 
more important than any view which we have yet saber. It 
has been said, that the claims of the Papal Supremacy are in- 
consistent with the spirit of our Free Institutions, and that they 
can never prevail among us, but with the subversion of those 
Institutions. Here is a point worth examining. This position 
has been affirmed most positively; and it has been as confi- 
dently denied. Recently, in the House of Representatives, the 
Hon. Mr. Chandler, a Member from Pennsylvania, and said to 
be a Roman Catholic, denied any such claims on the part of 
the Pope, with great emphasis, and we doubt not with entire 
sincerity. He denied that the Pope claims the right to inter- 
fere with the political relations of any country, other than his 
own; he denied that the power of the Pope extended one grain 
beyond his spiritual relations. And in proof of his assertion, 
he read extracts from the writings of several of the Bishops of 
that Church in England and in this country. Mr. Chandler, in 
volunteering a defense of Political Popery before the Ameri- 
can people, has undertaken a task fully equal to the extent of 
his ability. He has misapprehended either the nature of his 
subject, or the intelligence of the tribunal before which he has 
been pleased to appear. The Hon. Mr. Cass, also, one of the 
few members left of the old School in the Senate, the almost 
sole survivor of that splendid galaxy of eloquence, lofty culture, 
and commanding dignity, when crowds flocked to the Senate 
Chamber to listen to such men as Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, 
even Mr. Cass, in all his noble efforts in behalf of religious 
freedom abroad—and for which papal intolerance has marked 
him as its victim—has never yet met this question of the Papal 
ge on the broad ground of its own intrinsic character. 

tecently, also, we have noticed going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, an article which first appeared in the Washington Union, 
presenting an /istorical argument, which is the most plausible 
thing that we have seen on that side of the question. It con- 
tains the celebrated Mr. Pitt’s enquiries, which he sent to the 
six leading Romish Universities in Europe, at the time when 
the subject of “Catholic Emancipation” threatened to revolu- 
tionize the British Government. The questions were as follows: 
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“1. Has the Pope, or cardinals, or any body of men, or any 
individual of the Shurch of Rome, any civil authority, power, 
jurisdiction, or preéminence whatsoever, within the realm of 
England ? , 

“2. Can the Pope, or cardinals, or any body of men, or = 
individual of the Church of Rome, absolve or dispense wit 
his Majesty’s subjects, from their oath or allegiance, upon any 
pretext whatsoever ? 

“3. Is there any principle in the tenets of the Catholic faith 
by which Catholics are justified in not keeping faith with her- 
etics, or other persons differing from them in religious opinions 
in any transaction, either of a public or a private character?” 

These questions were sent for answers to the Roman Catholic 
Universities of Paris, of Douay, of Louvain, of Alcala, of Val- 
ladolid, and of Salamanca. 

The answers to these questions were satisfactory enough ; but 
there still remains the difficulty, which British statesmen ought 
to have had sagacity enough to perceive, that the opinion of 
these Universities, and of all the Universities in the world, has 
not a feather’s weight in deciding a question of Romish faith 
and doctrine. And we venture to say, there was not an intelli- 
gent Papist in Christendom who did not laugh in his sleeve at 
the stupid humbuggery with which the British Parliament 
stultified itself; and that, too, in the face of testimony with 
witich they were, or ought to have been, familiar. 

The difficulty in deciding this question of the Papal Suprem- 
acy in temporal matters arises, we suppose, mainly in the fact 
that there has always been, and we suppose, still is, a class or 
school of men in the Romish Church, who deny that Suprem- 
acy most resolutely. For there is no more Unity among them 
on this, than on any other papal dogma. There have been, 
and still are, the two opposing schools or parties, the U/tra- 
montanists, including the Pope, his Cardinals, and the Jesuits 
generally, who hold the most extreme notions as to Papal pre- 
rogatives; and, on the other hand, the Cismontanists, who hold 
more moderate views on this and other points of Romish doc- 
trine. Of the former class are the Italian papists, the Spanish, 
the Portuguese, the Austrian, many of the Fish: and most of 
the late Converts from England and the United States. Of the 
latter class have been, and foremost of all, the Gallican party, 
with the venerable Archbishop of Paris still at their head. In 
this party, most of the German papists have been found ; as 
also the old Roman Catholic families of England, as Lord 
Beaumont, and others. In the United States, their Bishops 
have formerly been divided. But, what is most important for 
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us to note, the Ultramontanists have of late years been gaining 
the ascendency ; and the Pope, and his Cardinals, and Jesuits, 
have no idea of seeing a great Gallican party growing up in 
the United States, with “Gallican” sentiments and “ Gallican” 
tendencies. Peru and New Granada are making them trouble 
enough, without the addition of a formidable element here. 
The position then which we take, and propose to maintain, 
is this; 

Ist. That the doctrine of the Papal Supremacy, as held by 
the dominant party at Rome, the Uitsnenteniats, and their 
adherents, is irrecencilably hostile to the genius and spirit of 
our Free Institutions. 

2d. That same doctrine is maintained by a very large and, 
we rs. predominating party, among the Papists in the 
United States. 

Our first position, and which contains the gist of the whole 
matter, is not a subject of mere opinion. It is simply a 
question of fact. And we propose to do little more than give 
those facts, and let them speak for themselves. They have 
never been disproved, and will not be disputed by any one who 
is well informed on the subject. 

And here, though we are not writing for Casuists, it may be 
admitted that the Pope does not, in so many words, claim uni- 
versal c7vi/ Supremacy, nor c7vé/ jurisdiction beyond the limits 
of the States of the Church. And hence, the Oath of allegi- 
ance tothe British Crown on the part of Irish and English 
papists, by which the British Parliament was so egregiously 
1umbugged, was so ingeniously worded as to be readily taken 
by the most thorough Ultramontanists. It must be remember- 
ed that the papal claims to Universal Supremacy, which are 
so thoroughly hostile to all free governments, are regarded by 
papists as a part of the Pope’s spzritual prerogative. And yet, 
by that prerogative, he has claimed the power, again and again, 
to depose Princes, Kings, and Emperors from their thrones, to 
dissolve subjects from all allegiance to their civil rulers, to con- 
fiscate the property of those whom he pronounces heretics, and 
to excite civil wars. If any one prefers to maintain, that this 
is done in the exercise not of a civil but a spiritual preroga- 
tive, we will leave the reader to analyze the distinction before 
we are done. 

We shall not go back to trace the process by which, amid 
the civil distractions of Southern Europe in the early centuries, 
the power of the Bishops of Rome became more and more 
dominant, until it gradually absorbed all power, spiritual and 
temporal, within its own grasp. Neither shall we stop to show 
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in detail how the temporal sovereignty of the Popes became 
more extended and consolidated under Charlemagne and his 
successors ;* and how the pretended donation of Constantine to 
the Pope, having no other existence than in forged Decretals,t+ 
and yet thoroughly and generally believed for eight hundred 
years, or down to the fifteenth century—how this helped to 
prepare the way for the Bishop of Rome in his grasping ambi- 
tion to claim supremacy over all nations, all kings, and rulers, 
and people of the earth by divine right—a claim which he has 
never laid aside, and which some of his adherents in this coun- 
try resolutely defend ; so that in the language of the leading 
Canonists of Rome, the Pope is not only the sun in the firma- 
ment, and the earthly potentates are but the moon and lesser 
satellites revolving around their central orb, the source of life 
and power; but all the names and attributes of the Deity itself 
are blasphemously applied to the Pope.t 
All that we are now concerned to prove, is, that the Pope of 
Rome claims supremacy over all civil rulers and potentates, 
and over their functions and prerogatives as civil rulers, so as 
not only to interfere with the exercise of their power as civil 
rulers, but so as to annul it and set it aside. This is the Papal 
~ , ; “ aiwil”? ee oy 9? 
@upremacy. And whether it be called “ civil” or “ temporal 
or “spiritual,” we care not, this is the real character of the 
thing itself. Now for our proof. 


* On this point, see M. Gosselin’s History of the Power of the Pope in the 
Middle Ages, Vol. I, Part 1, Ch. 1, pp. 180-239. 

+ For an account of those “Forged Decretal Epistles,” their shameless im- 
posture, and their authority even now in the papal Church, see an Article in 
The Church Review, Vol. Ill, No. 4, from the pen of the Rt. Rey. the Bishop of 
Vermont. 

¢ Cardinal Bellarmine, in attempting to exalt the power of the Pope, aims 
to prove, that all the names which in the Scriptures are given to Jesus Christ, 
ARE GIVEN To THE Pope. And he then goes on to show that Papists have ac- 
tually given to the Pope those divine names and titles by which the Divinity 
is proved. We quote briefly from his work, De. Cone. et Eccl. Book ii, Ch. 17. 

“Thou art the Shepherd, thou art the Physician, finally thou art another God 
upon earth.” 

“ We acknowledge the Supremacy of the Holy Father the Lorp Gop tue Pope, 
and he is Peter’s successor in the Chair.” 

“We are bound to believe that Christ’s Vicar, our Lorp Gop Tuk Popr, can 
absolve all men (heretics excepted) and has given the like power to all his infe- 
rior Clergy.” 

Other epithets have been given him, as “The Saviour that was to come,” as 
the “ Lord’s Christ,” and others of equal profanity. At the tenth Session of 
the Fifth Lateran Council in A. D. 1515, the following address was made to 
Pope Leo X. 

“Seize therefore the two edged sword of pivine rower delivered unto thee 
. FOR ALL POWER IS GIVEN UNTO THER, IN HEAVEN AND ON Eartu.” ? 


’ 


? Lab. et Cos. Cone. tom. xiv, p. 271. 
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1. The Fourth General Lateran Council held at Rome in 
1215, passed the following canon. We quote from the doings 
of this Council, because it is of the highest possible authority ; 
being attended by two Patriarchs, seventy-seven Archbishops, 
Jour hundred and twelve Bishops, and assisted by embassadors 
of all the Christian princes. It was called to deliberate on the 
means of recovering the holy land, of extirpating heresies, and 
redressing abuses. Here is Canon Third: 

“We excommunicate and anathematize every heresy which exalieth itself 
against this holy orthodox and Catholic Faith which we have set forth above, 


condemning all heretics by whatsoever names they may be reckoned... ... 
Let such persons, when condemned, be left to the secular powers, who may be 


present, or to their officers, to be punished in a fitting manner...... And 
let the secular powers, whatsoever offices they may hold, be induced, and admon- 
ished, and, if need be, compELLED by ecclesiastical censure . . . . that, to the 


utmost of their power, they will strive to exterminate from the ,lands under 
their jurisdiction, al] heretics who shall be denounced by the Church. ..... 
But if any temporal lord being required and admonished by the Church, shall 
neglect to cleanse his country of this heretical filth, let him be bound by the 
chain of excommunication, by the Metropolitan and the other co-provincial 
Bishops. And if he shall refuse to make satisfaction within a year, let this be 
signified to the Supreme Pontirr (or Porg,) that forthwith he may declare his 
vassals to be absolved from all their fidelity to him, and may expose his land to be 
occupied by Catholics, who, having exterminated the heretics, may without contra- 
diction possess it, and preserve it in the purity of the Faith.”* 

This Canon is enough to settle the whole question. The 
Hon. Mr. Chandler claims to be a Raman Catholic, loyal and 
true. Let him answer, whether he subscribes to the Canons of 
the Fourth General Lateran Council? We venture to say that 
he will not deny it; and if he does, he may as well calculate 
the chances of “ bell, book, and candle.” Perhaps he will re- 
ply that the decisions of, that and similar Councils are not now 
in force. And what then becomes of the vaunted doctrine of 
Romish infallibility? No, they are in force at this hour in foro 
conscientiae, and every honest Papist knows it, and if he dare 
will confess it, unless he has learned from Jesuit morality to 
deny it.+ 

2. In 1080, Pope Gregory VII held the seventh Council of 
Rome, in which he deposed and anathematized Henry IV, king 
of Germany and Italy, in the following language: “I excom- 
municate and anathematize Henry whom they call king, and 
all his abettors: I again deprive him of the kingdom of Ger- 
many and Italy; divest him of all power and authority; for- 
bid all Christians to obey him as king; and absolve all who 





* IV Lat. Coun. Canon iii, A. D. 1215. 
+ For specimens of Jesuit morality see the Jesuit Doctors, Bauni, Suarez, 
Vasquez, and Sanchez, quoted by Pascal. Lettres Provinciales, Amsterdam, 


1735, vol. I, pp. 215-16. 


v 
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have sworn, or shall swear allegiance to him, from their oath. 
. . . Now therefore, blessed Apostles, make it known to all 
the world, that if you can bind and unbind in heaven, you can 
take away and “i away upon earth, empires, kingdoms, prin- 
cipalities, dukedoms, marquisates, earldoms, and the possessions 
of all men according to their deserts. For you have often ta- 
ken away from the unworthy, and given to the worthy, patri- 
archates, primacies, archbishoprics, bishoprics. If you Judge 
spiritual matters, what power must we allow you to be vested 
with, over temporal affairs!” &c., &c.* 
3. In 1570, Pope Pius V anathematized and deposed Queen 
Elizabeth in the following language :+ 
“ Pius, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God. In perpet- 
ual memorial of this matter, He that reigneth on high to 
whom is given all power in heaven and in earth, hath commit- 
ted His one Holy Eatholic and Apostolic Chuch, out of which 
there is no salvation, to one alone upon earth, namely, to Peter, 
the chief of the Apostles, and to Peter’s successor, the Bishop 
of Rome, to be by him governed with plenary authority. im 
dlone hath he made Prince over all people, and all kingdoms, to 
luck up, to destroy, to scatter, to consume, to plant, and to 
build. . . Being, therefore, supported by His authority, whose 
pleasure it was to place us (though unable to bear so great a 
burden) in this supreme throne of justice, we do, out of the 
Suliness of our Apostolie power, pronounce the said Elizabeth 
to be a heretic, and the favorer of heretics, and her adherents 
in the matters aforesaid, to have incurred the sentence of ex- 
communication, and to be cut off from the unity of the body 
of Christ. And moreover, we do declare her to be deprived of 
her pretended title to the kingdom aforesaid, and of all te inion, 
dignity, and privilege whatsoever; and also the nobility, sub- 
jects, and people of said kingdom, and all others who have in 
any sort sworn allegiance unto her, to be forever absolved from 
any such oath, and all manner of duty, dominion, alleguance, 
and obedience. And we also do by authority of these presents, 
absolve them, and do deprive the said Elizabeth of her pre- 
tended title to the kingdom, and all other things before named. 
And we do command and charge all and every person, the no- 
blemen, subjects, and people, and others aforesaid, that they pre- 
sume not to obey her, or her orders, mandates, or laws; and 
those who shall do the contrary, we do include in the same 
anathema.” 





* Paulus Bernried. cap. 107. + Bullar. Roman. Vol. IV, part iii, p. 93. 


’ 
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4, These are not singular, insulated, or rare illustrations of 
what is meant by the Papal Supremacy. In A. D. 1210, John, 
King of England, was anathematized and deposed by Innocent 
IJ. The Emperor Henry IV, was twice anathematized and 
deposed by Gregory VII. In A. D. 1245, the Emperor Frede- 
rick I], was anathematized and deposed by Innocent 1V. In 
A. D. 1283, Peter, King of Arragon, was anathematized and 
deposed by Martin IV. In A. D. 1322, Matthew, Duke of 
Milan, was anathematized and deposed by Urban V. In A. D. 
1535, Henry VIil, King of England, was anathematized and 
deposed by Paul ITI. In A. D. 1583, Henry of France was 
enathematized and deposed by Sixtus V. In A. D. 1591, 
Henry IV, of France, was anathematized and deposed by 
Clement VII. In A. D. 1648, Charies I, in Ireland, was de- 
posed by Urban VIII. In A. D. 1729, George I, King of 
England, was deposed by Benedict XII]. Within the present 
century, Pope Pius VII, absolved Frenchmen from allegiance 
to Louis X VII, and authorized obedience to Napoleon Bona- 
parte; and in 1809, the same Pope reasserted the despotic pre- 
tensions of the Gregorys, and excommunicated Napoleon him- 
self. 

Thus far we have been concerned to show that the doctrine 
of the Papal Supremacy is directly hostile to the rights and pre- 
rogatives of civil rulers. There is one branch of this argument, 
equally pertinent to the subject before us, but to which we shall 
only allude. By the famous Bull of Pope Pius V, entitled 
“I~ Cana Domint,” and by the authorities of the leading Can- 
onists of Rome, as Bellarmine and others, Popery claims for its 
priesthood entire immunity from the jurisdiction of the civil 
power. Treason against civil Government, it pronounces im- 
possible, as it declares that the Romish priests are not subjects 
of that Government. It anathematizes and excommunicates 
those who shall impose taxes or tributes upon ecclesiastical per- 
sons or property ; and those who shall arrest ecclesiastical per- 
sons even for capital or criminal offenses. It thus makes the 
priesthood of that Church entirely independent of all civil con- 
trol. That Bull of Pius V, is now publicly read once a year 
at Rome, and is a fundamental Law in the Papal System. As 
lately proved, it is taught at this day at Maynooth, as a part of 
their system of theological instruction. But into this portion 
of the argument we shall not now enter. Whether men thus 
educated are likely either to be, or to teach others to be loyal 
subjects, the reader will judge for himself. 

Such are the plain, indisputable facts of history. Such are 
the pretended powers of the Pope. Such is the teaching and 
such the practice of a Church, whose perpetual boast is, that it 
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is infallible. We now leave it to the reader to say, whether 
our first position has not been made good ; “ THAT THE DOCTRINE 
or THE Papa SuPREMACY AS HELD BY THE DOMINANT PARTY AT 
Rome, THe ULTrRAMONTANISTS AND THEIR ADHERENTS, IS THOR- 
OUGHLY HOSTILE TO THE SPIRIT OF OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS.” 

Our second position is, that the same extreme doctrine is 
held by a very large, if not predominating party among the 
Papists in the United States. We give this as our opinion, and 
shall state facts on which we base that — 

1. The Oath taken by all Romish Bishops at their Consecra- 
tion, as found in the Pontificale Romanum, seems to us thor- 
oughly at variance with that loyalty which they owe to our 
Civil government. We give a translation of a portion of that 
Oath. 

BISHOP'S OATH. 

“T. N., elect of the Church of N., from henceforth will be faithful and obe- 
dient to St. Peter the Apostle, and to the Holy Roman Church, and to our 
Lord N., Pope N., and to his successors, canonically coming in. I will neither 
advise, consent, nor do anything that they may lose life or member, or that 
their persons may be seized, or hands anywise laid upon them, or any injuries 
offered to them, under any pretence whatsoever. The counsel which they shall 
intrust me withal, by themselves, their messengers or letters, I will not know- 
ingly reveal to any, to their prejudice. I will help them to defend and keep the 
Roman Papacy, and the royalties of St. Peter, saving my order, against all men. 
The legate of the Apostolic See, going and coming, J will honorably treat, and 
help in his necessities. The rights, honors, privileges, and authority of the 
holy Roman Church, of our Lord the Pope, and his aforesaid successors, I will 
endeavor to preserve, defend, increase, and advance. I will not be in any coun- 
sel, action, or treaty, in which shall be plotted against our said Lord, and the 
said Roman Church, anything to the hurt or prejudice of their persons, right, 
honor, state, or power; and if I shall know any such thing to be treated or 
agitated by any whatsoever, I will hinder it to my power; and as soon as I 
can, will signify it to our said Lord, or to some other, by whom it may come to 
his knowledge. The rules of the Holy Fathers, the apostolic decrees, ordinan- 
ces, or disposals, reservations, provisions, and mandates, I will observe with all 
my might, and cause to be observed by others. Heretics, schismatics, and rebels 
to our said Lord, or his foresaid successors, I will to my power persecute and op- 
pose.” 

The reader will judge for himself as to the meaning of this 
language. 

2d. A still stronger indication of the kind of Popery most 
likely to prevail in the United States, is drawn from the ‘ad 
ence, character, and influence among us of the Order of Jesu- 
its. This Order of men have always been committed to the 
most extreme Ultramontane views. We do not judge of them 
by the “ Secreta Monita,” or “Secret Counsels” of the Jesu- 
its, the authenticity of which work is so emphatically denied ; 
though the denial has no weight with us. We judge of them 
by their own principles, by their “ Constitution,” by some of 
the known “ Rules of their Order,” and by their own avowed 
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maxims touching the foundation of all truth, all virtue, and all 
morality. And we say that no Order of men, holding to, and 
governed by such maxims, can ever be otherways than danger- 
ous to the government of the State which shelters them. 

We judge of them by their Oath of fidelity, which they are 
required to take on becoming members of the Order. Archbish- 
op Usher, in his “Foxes and Firebrands,” gives it as follows: 

JESUIT’S OATH, 


“T, A. B., now in the presence of Almighty God, the blessed Virgin Mary, 
the blessed Michael the Archangel, the blessed St. John the Baptist, the holy 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and all the Saints and sacred host of heaven, 
and to you my ghostly father, do declare from my heart, without mental reser- 
vation, that his Holiness Pope is Christ’s Viear General, and is the true 
and only Head of the catholic or universal church throughout the earth; and 
that by the virtue of the keys of binding and loosing, given to his Holiness by 
my Saviour Jesus Christ, he hath power to depose heretical kings, princes, 
states, commonwealths, and governments, all being illegal without his sacred 
confirmation, and that they may safely be destroyed ; therefore, to the utmost 
of my power, I shall and will defend this doctrine, and his Holiness’ rights and 
customs, against all usurpers of the heretical (or Protestant) authority whatso- 
ever; especially against the now pretended authority and Church of England, 
and all adherents, in regard that they and she be usurpal and heretical, oppos- 
ing the sacred mother Church of Rome. I do renounce and disown any alle- 
giance as due to any heretical king, prince, or State, named Protestants, or obe- 
dience to any of their inferior magistrates or officers. I do further declare that 
the doctrine of the Church of England, the Calvinists, Huguenots, and of oth- 
ers of the name Protestants, to be damnable, and they themselves are damned, 
and to be damned, that will not forsake the same. I do further declare, that I 
will help, assist, and advise all or any of his Holiness’ agents in any place 
wherever I shall be, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, or in any other territo- 
ry or kingdom I shall come to, and do my utmost to extirpate the heretical 
Protestants’ doctrine, and to destroy all their pretended powers, regal or other- 
wise. {do further promise and declare that, nctwithstanding I am dispensed 
with, to assume any religion heretical, for the propagating of the Mother 
Church's interest, to keep secret and private all her agent’s counsels, from time 
to time as they irtrust me, and not divulge, directly or indirectly, by word or 
writing, or circumstance whatsoever, but to execute all that shall be proposed, 
given in charge, or discovered unto me by you, my ghostly father, or any of 
this sacred convent. All which, I, A. B., do swear by the blessed Trinity, 
and blessed Sacrament, which I am now to receive, to perform, and on my part 
to keep inviolably; and do call all the heavenly and glorious Host of Heaven 
to witness these my real intentions to keep this my oath. In testimony hereof, 
I take this holy and blessed sacrament of the Eucharist, and witness the same 
further with my hand and seal, in the fear of this holy convent, this —— day 
of Anno Dom, &e.” 








The language of that Oath is not more atrocious than the 
doctrines of the Jesuits, when they have had the courage to 
avow them. Thus, as one instance among many, the famous 
Mariana, in his work published by authority, declared: “ An 
private man, whoever he may be, has a right to kill the king 
declared a public enemy, &c., &c.”* 





* Mariana, De Rege et Regis institutione. Lib. 1, Cap. VL. Toledo, 1599. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. IL 2 
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We judge of the Jesuits by their history. Nor need we trace 
them in their private acts of more than savage cruelty : as in the 
assassination of the Prince of Orange in 1584; of Henry III, of 
France, in 1589; the attempted murder of Henry IV; and the 
repeated attempts to assassinate Queen Elizabeth ; in all which 
they were only carrying out doctrines distinctly taught by Bel- 
larmine, Suarez, Mariana, Allen, Sanders, Parsons and others. 
We have more than this testimony to their real character as in- 
dividuals. When Pope Clement XIV, in 1773, two hundred 
and thirty years after its establishment, issued his Bull for the 
suppression of this Order, which he did “forever and to all 
eternity,” (here is infallibility again!)* to justify himself he 

ave a sketch of the troubles which this Order as an institution 

ad caused to the peace and tranquillity of Europe. He de- 
clared that the Sovereigns of France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Sicily, had since determined that the only method to secure the 
constant repose of their subjects and the good of the “ Catholic 
Church” was that “the said Society be absolutely abolished and 
suppressed.” In 1814, forty-one years from their sappression 
by Clement, Pius VII reéstablished the Order; and although 
they have been banished and expelled again and again, from 
the territories of various States by public authority, and even 
from Spain during the present year, as dangerous to the public 
tranquillity, they still exist, and probably were never in a more 
flourishing condition than at the present moment. They are 
better fitted to do Rome’s work in our times, and especially in 
our country, than the Dominicans, the Redemptorists, or any 
other of the Romish Orders. In the United States, there are 
at least some hundreds belonging to the order of Jesuits, whose 
location is designated; and we suppose their real number to be 
very considerable. So far as known, they are mostly éngaged 
in educational institutions, shaping the principles and mould- 
ing the character of the rising generation. Nor, do we doubt, 
that the presence of a body of men, with such principles and 
maxims of conduct, and past history, has had much to do in 
awakening that strong Anti-Foreign prejudice throughout the 
country, whose power has filled everybody with —— With 
their system of espionage, so complete that nothing escapes 
them—with their entire subserviency in all things to their Supe- 
rior, having, by the Rules of their Order, no volition of their 
own, so that, as one says, “they are a sword whose hilt is at 
Rome, and whose point is everywhere”—and with their varied 





* See Constitutiones Socictatis Jesu; with Appendix, dc. London, Riving- 
tons, 1828. 
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accomplishments, their refinement and high culture, their care- 
ful training in all those things which mark the scholar and the 
gentleman—with these as their known characteristics, it is not 
strange that they are viewed everywhere with deep distrust. 

3. We form our estimate of the prevailing type of popery in 
the United States, partly from the character of its periodical 
Press. To a great extent, the tone of these publications is 
ultra in the extremest degree—denunciatory of our institutions, 
our free press, and our free schools—and adapted, as strongly 
as they well can be, to promote disloyalty among the woes | 
ized portion of our population. And as such papers would not 
be published except they were paid for, we suppose them to be 
some sort of index to the kind of popery which is spreading 
itself among us. 

There is one portion ef the Romish periodical Press in this 
country, whose conduct is either ominous of evil, or is wholly 
inexplicable to us. We allude to their “ Quarrerty Review,” 
edited by Orestes A. Brownson. Their weekly newspapers may 
be designed to suit particular latitudes. And when we take up 
the “ Freeman’s Journal” so mis-called, or the “ Shepherd of the 
Valley!” or the “ Boston Pilot,” (pretty names, all !) though we 
find language of the most inflammatory and seditious charac- 
ter, and such as in any country of Europe would be branded 
and instantly suppressed as treasonable, yet we might perhaps 
conclude in this case that Patrick, after his hard day’s work, 
likes a dish pretty highly seasoned “intirely.” But here is 
a sober, dignified Quarterly, prepared not for the masses, but 
for the leading minds of that sect, and conducted with a vigor 
and a degree of intellectual power sufficient to control them. 
Neither is this Quarterly to be regarded as speaking the senti- 
ments of one individual merely. It comes bearing upon its 
pages the printed dmprimatur of the following dignitaries of 
that ry eal 


¢ Francis Parrick Kenrick, Bishop of | + Wrtt1am Tyrer, Bishop of Hartford. 


Philadelphia. J. B. Frrzvatrick, Bishop of Boston. 
Samvugt, Archbishop of Baltimore. | + Ricuarp Pius, Bishop of Nashville. 
hones Ricuarp, Archbishop of St. | + Joun Baptist, Bishop of Cincinnati 

Louis. | + Joun Hucues, Bishop of New York. 
Micuaet, Bishop of Mobile. + Ricnarp Vincent, Bishop of Wheel- 

Antuonxy, Bishop of New Orleans. ing. 
Joun Josepu, Bishop of Natchez. + James Ottver, Bishop of Chicago. 


Joun, Bishop of Buffalo. + Joun M. Hennt, Bishop of Milwaukee. 

M. O'Connor, Bishop of Pittsburg. | + Joun, Bishop of Albany. 

Marais, Bishop of Dubuque. | + Amepevs, Bishop of Cleveland. 

Joun M. Opry, Bishop of Galveston. | | Peter Pavut, Bishop of Zela, Coadju- 

Martin Joun, Bishop of Lengone, and tor Administrator of Detroit. 
Coadjutor of Louisville. Icnatius At. Reynoips, Bishop of 


+ M. ve Sr. Parais, Bishop of Vincen- Charleston. 
nes. + Anprew Byrnes, Bishop of Little Rock. 
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We take the following extracts from that Review thus recom- 
mended, and bespeak for them a careful perusal from Mr. 
Chandler, as well as from our readers : 


“‘«Speaking with an eye to the immediate future, there are but three great 
owers of the first order in the world—the United States, Russia, and Austria, 
e Russian and American are the two great aggressive powers of the age, and 
they threaten to meet ere long in China or India, to dispute the empire of the 
world, and the triumph of either will be the triumph of heathenism and the 
oppression of tae Church of God. * * * Where, if not in Austria, is under 
God and his Church, the hope of Christian freemen,” &¢—Brownson’s Review, 
Jan., 1852, pp. 31-2. 

“The liberty of heresy and unbelief is not a natural right, for by the law of 
nature, as well as the divine law, every man is bound to be of the true religion, 
and has no right to be of any other. All the rights the sect have or can have 
are derived from the State, and rest on expediency. As they have, in their 
character of sects hostile to true religion, no rights under the law of nature or 
the iaw of God, they are neither wronged nor deprived of liberty if the state 
refuses to grant them any rights at all.”——J6., Oct., 1852, p. 456. 

“Whom hath our Lord constituted the depositary, the guardien, and the 
judge of his law? Certainly the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
and the successor of Peter as visible head or supreme chief of that Church. 
‘All power is given to me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe ail things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you,’ (St. Matt. xxviii, 18-20.) Here plainly our Lord commits his 
law to his Church, and gives her pastors authority to teach it it to all nations, 
and to teach them to observe whatsoever it commands, Certain then is it, that 
the Church has received his law, and is the guardian and judge for all men, of 
whatever rank, state, or dignity, in all things to which it extends, and there- 
fore that all are bound to receive it from her, and to observe it in all things as 
she teaches and declares it. Jt will not do to say here, that she is its guardian 
and judge in spirituals, and that sovereigns are its guardian and judge in tempo- 
rals. The commission is to the Church, not to the state, and nowhere can it be 
found that our Lord has made princes, as such, guardians and judges of his law, 
even in the temporal order, He only gives them authority to execute it when de- 
clared to them.” —Ib., Jan., 1853, p. 41. 

“The temporal order by its own nature, or by the fact that it exists in the 
present decree of God only for an end not in its own order, is subjected to the 
spiritual, and consequently every question that does or can arise in the tem- 
poral order is indirectly a spiritual question, and within the jurisdiction of the 
Church as the spiritual authority, and therefore of the Pope, who, as supreme 
chief of the Church, possesses that authority in all its plenitude. Zhe Pope, 
then, even by virtue of his spiritual authority, has the power to judge all temporal 
questions, if not precisely as temporal, yet as spiritual,—for all temporal questions 
are to be decided by their relation to the spiritual,—and therefore has the right to 
pronounce sentence of deposition against any sovereign when required by the good 
of the — order.” —Ib., Jan., 1853, p. 48. 

“Tell us then, even supposing the Church to have only spiritual power, 
what question can come up between man and man, between sovereign and sov- 
ereign, between subject and sovereign, or sovereign and subject, that does not 
come within the legitimate jurisdiction of the Church, and on which she has 
not by divine right the power to pronounce a judicial sentence! None? Then 
the power she exercised over sovereigns in the Middle Ages was not a usurpation, 
was not derived from the concession of princes or the consent of the people, but 
was and is hers by divine right ; and whoso resists it rebels against the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. This is the ground on which we defend the power exercis- 
ed over sovereigns by Popes and Councils in the Middle Ages. 
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“We know this ground is not oy to sovereigns, to courtiers, or to dem- 
agogues. But is that our fault? Who has made it our duty to please them? 
Are we not bound to please God, and to adhere to the truth, fot it offend whom 
it may ?’—J6., Jan., 1853, p. 49. 

“For every Catholic, at least, the Church is the supreme judge of the limits 
and extent of her own powers. She can be judged by no one, and this of itself 
implies her absolute supremacy, and that the temporal order must receive its 
law, at least its interpretation, from her. So she herself has always assertea, 
by the mouth of all her holy Doctors, her Councils, and her Sovereign Pontiffs. 
Through all the long years of what is termed the Martyr Age, during her long 
and bloody struggle with pagan and idolatrous Rome, she asserted it and wrote 
it out in the blood of her dearest children, whom she commanded to submit to 
all manner of tortures, and to death in its most frightful and excruciating form, 
sooner than obey Cesar against Christ. She has no sooner emerged from the 
Catacombs, and gained a status in the world, than she reasserts it, and proclaims 
in the face of Arian emperors and infidel kings the eternal supremacy of the law 
of Christ, and her right, as its guardian and judge, to judge all men, of every 
state, rank, or dignity, and to subject them to her discipline. Whenever the oc- 
casion occurred, she asserted her power, not in empty words only, but in deeds, to 
judge sovereigns, kings, and Casars, to bestow or to take away crowns, to depose un- 
godly rulers, and to absolve their subjects from their oath of allegiance.”—Ib., 
Jan., 1853, p. 54. 

“When, then, we find aSovereign Pontiff judging, condemning, and deposing 
a secular prince, releasing his subjects from their obligation to obey him, and 
authorizing them to choose them another king, we may regret the necessity for 
such extreme measures on the part of the Pontiff, but we see them only the 
bold and decided exercise of the legitimate authority of the spiritual power 
over the temporal; and instead of blushing for the chief of our religion, or 
joining our voice to swell the clamor against him, we thank him with our whole 
heart for his fidelity to Christ, and we give him the highest honor that we can give 
to a true servant of God and benefactor to mankind. It is not the sainted Hilde- 
brand, nor the much-wronged Boniface, that we feel deserves our apology, or our 
indignation, but Henry of Germany and Philip the Fair of France.—lb., Jan., 
1853, p. 61. 

“ But there are documents enough in which the Pope not only excommuni- 
cates, but solemnly deposes, a prince, and in these very yest we find that the 
title set forth, and the only tithe set forth, is that derived from his Apostolic Min- 
istry. Never does the Pope profess to depose, any more than to excon.municate, 
by virtue of any other than adivine title. Whatever he does in the case, he 
always professes to do it by his supreme jurisdiction as the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
and the successor of Peter the Prince of the Apostles.”—Jb., Jan., 1854, p. 94. 

“We may err, but if we do, God grant it may never be in denying to the 
successors of the Prince of the Aposties any portion of that power which he 
has conferred on them. Never for one moment shall Cesar weigh in the scale 
with us against Peter. Indeed, we can better endure open, avowed Protestant- 
ism itself, than stingy, narrow-minded, and frozen hearted Gallicanism, always 
studying to split the difference between Peter and Cesar, God and the Devil.” 
—Ib., Jan., 1854, p. 94. 

“ What the Church has done, what she has expressly or tacitly approved in the 
past, that is exactly what she will do, expressly or tacitly approve in the future, if 
the same circumstances occur. This may be a difficulty, an embarrassment, but 
it will not do to shrink from it. We are responsible for the past history of the 
Church, in so far as she herself has acted, and to attempt to apologize for it by 
an appeal to the opinion of the times, or to explain it in conformity with the 
prevailing spirit and theories of non-Catholics, in our age, is only to weaken 
the reverence of the faithful for the Church, and yield the victory to her ene- 
mies. The odium we may incur should not move us. There never was a time 
when Catholicity was not odious to the non-Catholic world, and there never 
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will come a time when it will not be. That world hated our Lord, and it hates 
his Church because it hates him. 

“We found our Catholic laity extensively infected with a latitudinarian 
spirit, fraternizing with their ‘separated brethren,’ and calling upon Protestant 
ministers to say grace for them at their public dinners, and in presence of their 
own priests, too,—throwing up their hands in pious horror at our illiberality, 
if we hinted that their liberal Protestant friends could not be saved unless they 
bécame Catholics, and most loudly applauding themselves for being liberal 
Catholics. We found our current Catholic literature so explaining the qualifi- 
eation which some theologians add to the dogma, Out of the Church there is no 
salvation, as to open heaven to the great mass of heretics and infidels, and to 
save more by the exception than the rule. Indeed, every Protestant, Anglican, 
Calvinist, Socinian, or Deist, of decent manners and kind feelings, was looked 
upon as in the way of salvation. What was our duty as a Catholic writer? 

e found the age clamoring for religious liberty, meaning thereby the liberty 
of infidelity to enslave and oppress the Church, and we found Catholics uniting 
in the clamor, and maintaining that every man has the natural right to be of what 
religion he chooses, thus denying the essential distinction between truth and false- 
hood, virtue and vice. 

“We found a very general disposition among the Catholic laity to separate 
religion from politics, to emancipate politics from the Christian law, to vote 
God out of the state, and to set up the people against the Almighty. Was this 
in these revolutionary times to be passed over in silence, and no effort made to 
arrest the tide of political atheism?”—Jb., Jan., 1854, p. 101. 

“ We have heard some very loud whispers about ultra-Catholicity, and have 
received some significant hints that we are ultra-Catholic. But we venture to 
hint, in reply, that there is and can be no such thing as ultra-Catholicity, and 
that the charge is absurd. Catholicity is a definite system of truth, and to be 
more or less than Catholic is simply not to be Catholic at all. Catholicity, so 
long as it continues to be Catholicity, cannot be carried to excess. It is not one 
system among many. It is simply the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. It excludes all not itself ; it recognizes no rival ; it will be all or nothing.” 
—Ib., Jan., 1854, p. 108. 

“The day of apology has passed away, though not the day of trial. The time 
has come for Catholics to feel and act as freemen of the Lord, to resume, in a 
bolder and more energetic spirit, the unceasing war which the Church wages 
against error and sin, and to go forth as Christian soldiers to attack, as well as 
simply to defend.” —Jb., Jan., 1854, p. 104. 


Mr. Chandler will probably perceive that the above extracts 
cover the whole ground of his Speech. And he can judge 
whether he has fairly represented the sentiments of the Romish 
Church in this country. There is not one extremity of papal 
despotism, not one act of cold-blooded, heart-sickening, inquis- 
itorial torture, which this leading Review does not fully en- 
dorse. Deeds of cruelty, which it sickens with horror the 
heart even to read, are fairly gloated over, as the thank-worthy 
acts of “the sainted Hildebrand!” and “ the much wronged 
Boniface!” And yet this same Review bears the express 
recommendation of the prominent dignitaries of the Romish 
Church in the United States! 

Again we say, that such sentiments as these, put forth from 
such a quarter, and endorsed by such authority, have doubtless 
had ‘heir influence in exciting that storm of indignation, which 
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we have lately witnessed in the political horizon. Nor has it 
served to quiet the rising elements of discord, to witness the 
simultaneous and adroitly planned efforts put forth in all parts 
of the country, on the part of the Romish priesthood, either to 
banish the Bible from our Public Schools, and so make them 
absolutely atheistic in character, or else to break down the 
whole Common School System altogether. And yet that Sys- 
tem is the most efficient instrument which we now have for 
uniting the heterogeneous elements of which our population is 
composed, and producing a true American nationality of char- 
acter. 

And here, though not a prophet, we venture a prediction. 
Popery dare not and will not risk an open Bible and Free 
Schools. To banish the Bible from the Public Schools in all 
the States, thea, is the game now to be played. Fence-men 
will look on in solemn, silent dignity. Intriguing politicians 
will truckle to a consolidated powerful hierarchy. “ Bibles for 
votes,” will be the price asked and promised. Extremes will 
meet; and the Hon. Hobby Radix, Knight of the Vane, who 
has an axe to grind, will pay court to Miss Scarletina Borgia, 
whose father keeps a grindstone. As the espousals are about 
to be celebrated, the people will rise en masse and forbid the 
bans. There will be some hard language heard in Flanders ; 
but the Genius of American Liberty will still be found resting 
on Gon’s Holy Word as the only Rock of its strength. 

Towards the Roman Catholics personally, we would cherish 
none other than the kindest flies The freest exercise of 
their religion we would also guarantee to them at every sacri- 
fice. They may pray in Latin, worship and deify the Virgin 
Mary, mutilate and multiply Sacraments, believe in the pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice of the Mass, they may have their celibate 
priests, their Nuns, Confessionals, their Pope, purgatory and 
penance—all these they may have to their hearts’ content. We 
deprecate the system ; but we will oppose it with none other 
weapons than those drawn from God’s unchangeable Truth. 
Nay, we can look with unfeigned respect upon that moderate 
Roman Catholicism which has produced a Chevereux, a Bossuet, 
a Fenelon, anda Thomas a Kempis. But when Popery shall at- 
tempt to celebrate on our American soil consecrated to the 
eause of Freedom, her Awtos-da-fe of the Inquisition, and shall 
propose to rivet upon a free people the chains of papal despot- 
ism—nay, when it shall attempt to restrain, in the slightest de- 
gree, the exercise of the rights of conscience, then it will find 
elements in commotion, whose power nothing on earth can re- 


sist. It is an old trick to whine and cry “intolerance,” and 
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“infidelity,” when men will not tolerate and meekly submit to 
shackles forged for their bodies and their souls. But resistance 
to tyranny, come in what form it may, is a fact which will be 
settled sooner or later; peaceably, we hope and pray ; but set- 
tled it will be, and to the satisfaction of the most incredulous. 
The conscious right to religious freedom, is one of the deepest, 
strongest instincts in the breasts of the American people ; and 
to vindicate that right, there is no sacrifice of blood or of treas- 
ure which they will ust make. And they who shall venture to 
stir up such a tumult here, may well remember, that— 


“Such tumults are not laid 
With half the easiness that they are raised.” 


Still, we owe it to ourselves to say, that any such general 
outbreak, disturbing the public tranquillity, proceeding from 
the over-bearing spirit of Titra-M mtanism, is one of the last 
things that we have to fear. Here and there the peace of a 
city may be invaded, and the fears of the timid be aroused. 
But the whole foreign population of the country, counting all 
who have landed on our 3 res for the last sixty years and their 
descendants, does not number more than a quarter part of our 

eople; and of these, only about two millions are even nom- 
inal papists. Of the other four millions of foreigners, there 
are no more determined haters of papal despotism, than may 
be found in their ranks. They have drank the cup in the old 
world—they will never taste the bitter potion les, And 
even among the Romanists themselves, there are multitudes, we 
doubt not, including, as we know, some of their bishops and 
many of their priests, who, like Bishop Kenrick of Baltimore, 
and the late Mr. Brady of Hartford, utterly repudiate these 
Ultramontane doctrines. These men owe it not less to their 
religion than to themselves, to show that they are men and not 
slaves. Even “ Brownson’s Quarterly Review,” as we per- 
ceive, begins to wince under the blows which it has so wanton- 
ly and insanely provoked. They therefore whose troubled 
sleep has been disturbed by dreams of subterranean vaults and 
dungeons, may as well banish their fears for the present. 

Neither is Popery to increase among us essentially hereafter. 
Ireland has nearly disgorged her starving multitudes, reducing 
her population more than a million and a half in the last ten 
years, and the exodus from that quarter is rapidly diminish- 
ing.* France, Germany and Italy, are much more likely to 





*The Annual Report of the Commissioners of Immigration in New York 
City, states that the immigration to that port in 1854 was much greater than in 
any former year. The whole number of alien passengers who arrived there, 
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send us men in whose breasts burns the love of liberty, than 
hordes of cringing papal serfs. Neither in our own country 
is Popery to increase from “ conversions.” It will have its 
victims of course. Presbyters, disappointed at loss of caste 
and frustrated hopes of preferment, pe mortified by dwindling 
congregations onl starving salaries—sapless sprigs of divinity, 
who have practiced attitudinizing and physiognomizing betore 
their crucifixes and their looking-glasses to see with what ex- 
quisitely demure monkery and scenic effect they can manage 
to be taken by surprise some day—Ultraists by nature—sickly 
dyspeptics and morose cynics—and so also forlorn damsels, 
lacking true culture of the intellect and soul, their tastes utterly 
ververted by our false, miserable system of female education, 
y which the American girl is trained up to be a useless, silly, 
senseless, soulless, expensive article of parlor furniture—a mere 
French doll—rather than a noble-hearted, intelligent American 
woman, having her own high sphere of duty and of usefulness 
—languishing out her frivolous existence in sickly sentimental- 
ism, and awakening at last to the unreality of such a life—from 
all these classes, the Romish press, not unlikely, may hereafter 
gazette quite a formidable list of ‘“‘converts;” and we do not 
know the instance of perversion in this country, male or female, 
which may not be traced to one or other of these classes. But 
these are no loss to us; and we may fairly set them off against 
the numbers of sturdy, intelligent Romanists who are all the 
while renouncing the system in the old world and the new. 
The departure of Rome, more and more from Catholic Truth 
and Catholic Order, the gross idolatry and the despotic princi- 
ples, to which she is more and more committing herself, in 
theory as well as in practice, are rendering any thing like her 
substantial growth in this country a moral impossibility. 

On this whole subject of the Anti-Foreign movement of the 
day, we have spoken freely, because it seems to us to involve 
principles so important and vital as to touch the very genius and 
spirit of our National Constitution. We would not arrest the 





and for whom commutation money was received during the year, was 319,223, 


being 34,278 more than in the year preceding, and even exceeding the emigra- 
tion of 1852, (the largest on record,) by 1,831. This increase was occasioned 
entirely by the augmented number of German emigrants, being 57,342 (or 
about one-half) more than in 1853, and about three times the average of pre- 
ceding years. The number of emigrants from Ireland continued to decrease, 
being in 1854, 30,862 less than in the year preceding, and 81,428, or nearly one- 
half less than in the remarkable year of Irish emigration, 1851. The emigra- 
tion from the other countries of Europe has also increased, but not in any 
large proportion, except that from Switzerland, which has risen from 4,614 in 


1858, to 8,883 in 1854. 
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tide of Foreign immigration. It is, we doubt not, the design 
of Providence, to open, on these Western shores, to the over- 
crowded population of Europe an asylum of comfort and 
worldly prosperity. Doubtless there are other purposes in the 
Divine mind which we cannot now fathom. Doubiless, great 
moral, social, and religious problems are here to be solved. 
How, we know not, nor seek to know. We would, if we could, 
act the part of wise and sagacious guardians of the treasures 
which Providence has put into our hands. We would, for ex- 
ample, enact and enforce wise, and liberal, yet discriminating 
Naturalization Laws. We would require of every person, for- 
eign ecclesiastics not excepted, who reinains a permanent resi- 
dent in this country under the protection of our laws, that he 
take a stringent oath of allegiance, both to the Constitution of 
the United States, and of the State in which he lives. We 
would prevent the investment of large amounts of real estate 
and Church property in the hands of the priesthood or ministry 
of any denomination, and especially of a priesthood owning a 
foreign allegiance. We would see to it, that the Bmxr, with- 
out note or comment, is read statedly in all Public Schools 
throughout the Republic. For there can be no national virtue, 
no true liberty, no permanence to our political and social Insti- 
tutions, without the recognition of Gop as He has revealed 
Himself in His Word. 

And then, more than all, by other instrumentalities which 
God has given us, we would seek to establish in the minds of 
all, the old and the young, the fear and love of His Holy 
Name; and to bring all to the knowledge and obedience of 
His Son Jesus Christ. In short, we would carry everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of our land, the Church of 
our blessed Saviour; which He purchased with His own blood, 
which He established with His own authority and power, of 
which He, and He alone, is the Head, “ which is His Body, the 
fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” It is the Vine of His 
own planting, and its leaves are for the healing of the nations. 

And thus, and only thus, there rises up before us in the fu- 
ture, in glorious prospect, the vision of American Nationality— 
the noblest type of human character which the world has ever 
seen—deriving something from each of its constituent elements, 
yet yielding to none—a type of more than Praxitelean beauty 
—and still more exalted in beauty and power, because it shall 
be seen living in the Life, and animated by the Spirit, and 
doing the blessed works, of the Risen, Ascended, Interceding 
Son or Gop. 
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Arr. IL—TYPES OF MANKIND. 


The Types of Mankind ; or, Ethnological Researches, based 
upon the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and 
Crania of Races, and wpon their Natural, Ge ographical, 
Philological, and Biblical History. I lustrated by selections 
from the inedited papers of Samuel G. Morton, M. D., and 
by additional contributions from Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Usher, 
and Prof. Patterson. By J. ©. Norr, M. D., and Grorcr R. 
Gupon. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 1854. 
Royal 8vo. 


We proceed now to Mr. Gliddon’s attacks upon the Holy 
Scriptures, Hebrew, Greek, and English ;—attacks, which, to 
be sure, have as little, as Manetho’s dynasties or the monu- 
ments of Egypt, to do with the original unity of mankind sci- 
entifically considered ; and which, » it seems fair to presume, 
therefore, were made for their own sake. 

Let him define his own stand-point. What he ealls the 
“terse obituary notice” which the Pible gives of Arphaxad, he 
dismisses thus: “ To the late Mr. Arphaxad, aged four hundred 
and thirty-eight years, we repeat our valedictory, reqguiescat tm 
pace.” (p. 536. ) 

“ Again, an imaginary human being called Shem, could not 
physically have been progenitor of [‘a country called’} Aram.” 
(p. 540.) No more could Jacob be pes of a country 
called Judah. And as for the name Jsrae/, the story of the 
“wrestling match” is, in his view, quite suflicient to show its 
mythological character. 

“It is not impossible that the writer of the Xth Genesis, in 
his anxiety to discover an ancestor for whit families, asked some 
Greek _—— who replied laers.” [Hence the name Ja- 
pheth.] (p. 550.) 5 

“The story of the Creation by the writer of Genesis, would 
still be correct enough after all, were it not for one individual 
oversight and one unlucky blunder.” (p. 563.) 

“If Ist Genesis is inspired, its contents are pitiful, and 
its revelations false.” (p. 565.) 

“The Jews, in their ignorance of the phenomena of astro- 
nomical and geological unceasing progression, were led to 
imagine the Divine act of Creation instantaneous— Fiat lux?” 
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(p. 705.) “Commencing at the top of the supposititious lad- 
ler (the writers of Genesis) taught, ‘In the beginning God 
created the Heavens and the earth.’” (p. 565.) “A ¢traliteral 
name of the first man is an anachronism.” “ Adamites means 
blushers.” (p. 5738.) 

“ We think that the Xth Genesis was compiled about the 
ninth century B.C. And we now leave hagiography to re- 
joice,” &e. (p. 535.) 

“Thus vanishes ‘Joshua’s miracle.’ The late Rev. Moses 
Stuart, than whom as a Hebraist and upright champion of 
theology, none superior have yet appeared in these United 
States, supplies this definition of a ‘miracle.’ ‘I have it before 
me in a letter from one of the first philologists and antiquari- 
ans that Germany has produced. It is this: ‘The laws of 
nature are merely developments of the Godhead. God cannot 
contradict or be inconsistent with himself. But inasmuch as a 
miracle is a contradiction of the laws of nature, or at least an 
inconsistency with them, therefore a miracle is impossible.” 
(p. 607.) Mr. Gliddon evidently adopts this “definition” as 
his own. But did he really mean to insinuate that it was 
ewe? by the Rev. Moses Stuart also, “than whom as a 
Hebraist none superior have appeared ?” 

He refers to the “ pacientes: maaan MEP criticisms” of King 
James’s forty-seven translators upon the Vulgate. By the way, 
we never happened to hear before of seven times four hundred, 
or even of four hundred and seven criticisms of theirs ; but we 
are bound to suppose that our learned “ hierologist,” who so 
freely pronounces his magisterial criticisms not only upon the 
Vulgate, but upon the Greek and Hebrew, and so frequently 
snubs “ Theologastri” and “ Divinity Students” as “ ignoram- 
uses,” has at least a school boy’s knowledge of the Latin 
numerals. However, he refers to these “septi-quadri{n ?] 
gentesimal criticisms” only to add, that they show that “ the 
Divine affatus did not penetrate into King James’s version 
through the Vulgate. Perhaps some streams of the apostolic im- 
ponderable reached our translators though the Greek.” (p. 611.) 

“The real question posited in logical shape is this: 

The Hebrew Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Did the Hebrew 
Moses write the Hebrew Pentateuch? If the Hebrew Moses 
wrote the Hebrew Pentateuch, where is the Hebrew Pentateuch 
the Hebrew Moses wrote ?” ' 

Abundance more of citations in the same style and spirit 
might be given, showing Mr. Gliddon’s general stand-point in 
relation to the Bible, (not to mention Theism.) But we will let 
him state it in terms himself. 
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“Tt would be affectation if not duplicity on the part of the 
Authors of Types of Mankind, not to place everything Israel- 
itish on precisely the same human footing as has been assigned 
to the more ancient time registers of Egypt and of China.” (p. 
702.) Yet Mr. Gliddon repeatedly complains of the invidious 
charge of Infidelity! and makes a fling at the ignorance of the 
“ ghostly schools and his reverence doctor smythe,” because 
“ Gliddon, skeptical views of” had been tabulated in some 
Index! 

In entering upon his “ Archzological Introduction” to Gen- 
esis X, he takes as his basis Comte’s Positive Philosophy ; the 
upshot of which is, that, while, in the Z/eological stage, Na- 
ture is regarded as the theatre of the agency of a living God— 
a personal will; and, in the Metaphysical stage, the idea of a 
living God is replaced by immutable, abstract entities, or cau- 
ses, acting invariably; “in the Positive stage, on the other 
hand, the invariableness of phenomena under similar conditions 
is recognized as the sum total of human investigation ; and 
beyond the laws which regulate phenomena it is considered idle 
to penetrate.” (p. 577.) So, then, “ invariableness” and “ laws,” 
it seems, are no “ abstractions”—oh no ;—and to cease to inquire 
into the “ causes of things,” to ignore a First cause altogether, 
and, indeed, to discard the very idea of causation,—such is the 
highest—such is “ Positive Philosophy.” 

faving defined Philosophy “etymologically” as the “love 
of wisdom,” and “ paraphrastically” as the “love of knowl- 
edge,” and then practically and positively as an ignoratio cau- 
sarum ; he proceeds next, in order, apparently, to show his 
knowledge of Greek, or “ Hellenic,” or, perhaps, for the bene- 
fit of “ country members,” gravely to define Archeology in 
this wise: 

“ Aryans, antiquus, ‘ancient,’ and Aoyog, a ‘discourse,’ are Hel- 
lenic words—meaning, when wnited, in general acceptation, 
‘discourse or treatise on the opinions, customs, and manners of 
the ancients.’ This is the definition of Archxology proposed 
by the sage Millin, adopted by Lenormant, and recognized by 
all true scholars from Niebuhr to Letronne, especially among 
those intellectual giants who, since Champollion’s era, have 
solved the chief enigmas of hieroglyphical and cuneatic rec- 
ords”!! We trust that nobody henceforth will have the auda- 
city to dispute the meaning of “ Archwology.” It is true the 
same definition substantially might be found in Noah Webster, 
but without those appendages of sesquipedalian magniloquence, 
and that polemic array of ponderous and irresistible authorities. 

Mr. Gliddon evidently Kes a high appreciation of the power 
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of this “ Agyaiog Aoyos,”* this “ discourse or treatise,” for he 
assures us that “inasmuch as truth must necessarily harmon- 
ize with itself, if Archwology be a true science, the Scriptures 
will prove it so incontestibly; and if the Bible be absolute 
truth, Archzeology will demonstrate the fact.” (p. 579.) “If 
the Pentateuch was originally penned in the Mosaic autograph, 
the proof will resile to our view, through archeological dedue- 
tions with the force of an Euclidean demonstration.” (p. 580.) 
Truly, one knows not which most to admire, his Logic or his 
Rhetoric. They both “ resile to our view” with about equal 
“ force.” 

The Vulgate Mr. Gliddon has already disposed of by the aid 
of his “ septi-quadrigentesimal criticisms.” The Septuagint, 
he informs us, is “a collection of translations manufactured 
at Alexandria,” “utterly corrupt” and “rotten.” For exam- 
ple, the “Jehovah, our God, Jehovah one” of Deut. vi, 4, in 
the Septuagint stands, “The Lord, our God, is one Lord.” 
And, inasmuch as the Forty-Seven have rendered.into English 
the exact words of the Greek, he beholds in it “a little of the 
damning evidence producible that these worthies could not 
construe a simple line of the Hebrew text, but have palmed off 
upon us, as genuine ‘ inspiration,’ language that, being Alex- 
andrian forgeries, cannot be Divine, confessions of creed that, 
not being in the original Hebrew, cannot be inspired.’” (p. 
614.) And hence, he continues, when ‘the posterity of Israel 
are summoned, by anxious ‘ missionaries for the conversion of 
the Jews,’ to adopt a Trinitarian faith, which Semitic monothe- 
ism despises, they have merely to show such well-meaning 
persons that King James’s version does really copy the Septua- 
gint rather than the Hebrew, to see those itinerant simplicities 
pocket their English Bibles and slink off.” (p. 618.) 

And yet, with gravest simplicity, or counting, perhaps, upon 
“itinerant simplicities” among his “scientific” santos we 
shall find him elsewhere complaining that the Forty-Seven fol- 
lowed the Masoretic Hebrew instead of the Greek Transla- 
tions! And, that in general, the Forty-Seven, in cases of any 
acknowledged divergence between the Hebrew and the Septua- 
rint, did follow the former and not the latter, ought to be 
oa to every body who presumes to criticize their transla- 
tion. 

* Next comes the Hebrew Text. Its canonical antiquity in 
its oldest and last form, cannot reach up to Ezra in the fifth 





* He shouts, victory! quite frequently at the feats he performs with what he 
ealls “his Archeological scalpel.” pp. 573 and 666, And, indeed, his opera- 
tions are sometimes excruciating—to beholders. 
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century, and descends unto the Maccabee princes in the second 
century before Christ, i. e., after the writer of the political 
satire called ‘ Daniel.’ We have it before us, then, written in 
the sguare letter Hebrew character, (not invented prior to the 
third century after Christ,) divided into words, (a system of 
writing not introduced in the earliest Hebrew MSS.—tenth 
century after Christ,) punctuated by the ‘ Masora,’ (commen- 
cing in the sixth and closing about the ninth century after 
Christ,) and subdivided into verses, (not begun before the thir- 
teenth century after Christ.” (pp. 704, 468, 616, 508.) More- 
over, “all the Hebrew manuscripts are radically, enormously 
and irretrievably corrupt.” (p. 625.) 

Most of these statements are reiterated and enforced by Mr. 
Gliddon, every now and then, as if he feared that any simple 
reader of the Bible should let them for a moment escape from 
his mind. He seemed to admit before that some of the “ apos- 
tolic imponderable” (we trust it is not “ blasphemy” in us to 
repeat the words—See Matt. xii, 31, 32) might attach to the 
Hebrew Text, though not to the Septuagint or Vulgate versions. 
But it was evidently only a “make believe.” The Hebrew 
Text is no more divinely inspired than the “rotten” versions. 

Now we beg to observe that the post-Josaie origin of the 
Pentateuch is a mere assumption of Mr. Gliddon’s—nowhere 
sroved by him, unless it is because, as he gazes at the text, the 

fosaic authorship does not “ resile to his view, with the foree 
of an Euclidean demonstration”—an assumption, in which he 
differs from both Lepsius and Quatremére, critics and philolo- 
gists and hierologists of as great weight, perchance, as Mr. 
Gliddon ; not to mention other the highest names in the walks 
of Archeology and Oriental Literature, who agree with them 
and not with him. 

His “ oldest and last” canonical antiquity of the Scriptures 
rests also, so far as he has furnished any evidence, upon his 
mere ipse dixit. What the “square letter Hebrew character” 
of extant Manuscripts has to do with the antiquity, authenti- 
city, or inspiration of the original Text, more than round, 
straight, triangular, or wedge-shaped letters would have, we 
are at a loss to guess; nor do we see for what good reason the 
reference to them is so often repeated. Is there any magic in 
“ square-letter” characters? Does he wish to throw dust in 
the eyes of his simple readers who study physical science more 
than they do their own minds and hearts and spiritual condi- 
tion ; and who think vastly more of modern lectures than of 
the “ Word of God?’ Or does he have especially in view 
“Persons stifled beneath ante-metaphysical strata who read 
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little and know less?” Even the “itinerant simplicities” of 
Jews Societies, “ illiterate missionaries,” and verdant “ divin- 
ity students” are beyond supposing that we have actually 
extant the Mosaic or Davidic autograph. As much may be 
said of his parade about the Masoretic points and the division 
into words and verses. Critics generally do not feel obliged to 

ive up the genuineness of Thucydides or Plato because the 
insertion of the Greek accents, and the division of the text 
into separate words and paragraphs, as well as the present form 
of the Greek letters, are modern inventions. 

As to the horribly corrupt state of the MSS. of the Hebrew 
Text, Mr. Gliddon knows, or ought to know, that, after all that 
is said by Kennicott and others and repeated by him,—(and he 
has dragged together the most extravagant statements of every 
body, who had a hobby to ride or an interest to serve in an 
amended edition of the Hebrew Bible,)—still those MSS. are, 
in general, as sound and correct as those of most ancient Greek 
and Latin authors. Their various readings, in a thousand 
cases to one, involve the merest trifles, and, in respect to any 
other book, would not be considered worth mentioning. The 
greater number of the Biblical variants, as compared with the 
classical, is due solely to the greater number of the Manu- 
scripts; and the greater number of the MSS. certainly does 
not diminish the authority of the text. The various readings 
of the MSS. of many a Greek or Latin author are more nu- 
merous and more important, within the same compass, than 
those of the same number of MSS. of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
taken indiscriminately. Yet we are tolerably well satisfied 
that we can even now read Virgil and Lucretius, Cicero and 
Demosthenes, Aristotle and even Homer, in substantially their 
original texts. So may we be satisfied that we have now in 
our hands substantially the original text of the Bible. And, 
notwithstanding all that can be shown by the various readings 
and corruptions of MSS., the “ square letter Hebrew character,” 
Masoretic points, division into words and verses, &c., &c., that 
original may have been given by divine inspiration. Mr. 
Gliddon well knows that no intelligent believer in “ inspira- 
tion,” however “plenary,” believes that all the transcribers 
and translators of the Scriptures have been inspired. The 
“Word of God” was originally given to man through the im- 
perfect medium of human thought and human language, to 
one family of the race,—(Mr. Gliddon seems scandalized that 
that should have been the family of Shem rather than of Ja- 
pheth—he thinks it a pity, probably, that his advice was not 
asked in the premises)—and, in its transmission, it has been 
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committed to the ordinary exposures of human things. Yet we 
have it now as purely and as fully as is necessary for human 
purposes. In the Modern Editions of the English translation, 
there are said to have been found some fifteen hundred varia- 
tions from the original edition of the Forty-Seven; yet even 
Mr. Gliddon has not scrupled to lay to the charge of the Forty- 
Seven whatever he found in one of these “corrupt” modern 
editions. 

Mr. Gliddon’s argument, if it proves anything, would prove 
the sheer absurdity or absolute impossibility of any inspiration 
or revelation whatever. Did he mean to prove this? He 
sneers indeed at the “ apostolic imponderable ;” but did he in- 
tend gravely to prove its non-existence? Apparently; and his 
argument is essentially this;—we have not the original auto- 
zraphs of the writers of the Bible, and the MSS. of the He- 
Gen text abound in various readings, therefore the Bible was 
not inspired, and is of no divine authority, indeed, is of no au- 
thority at all. The Vulgate and the Septuagint are not faithful 
translations of the Hebrew Text, therefore they are not inspired! 

He labors through some thirty large octavo pages ars 
printed in minute type to prove that, for a similar reason, the 
received English translation is not “inspired!” Now for whom 
was all this written? Whom does it refute? To whom is it 
addressed? Does he mean to insult his “scientific” readers by 
supposing that they believe in the “ inspiration of King James's 
Forty-Seven translators?” Does he not know that no intelligent 
Christian—no one who could be expected to read his book— 
believes in their “inspiration?” Or, has he entered into a 
“scientific” discussion with the ignorant, vulgar multitude? 
If so, pray, what has he somalia when he flourishes his 
“ Archaeological scalpel,” and shouts his bravos in exulting tri- 
umph ? Who is defeated? Who is killed? 

But though his conclusion here may be correct, and certainly 
will do no harm ; the same may not be true of his course of. 
argument ; and we shall call the special attention of our read- 
ers to it, that they may judge of Mr. Gliddon’s qualifications 
for the critical task he has undertaken in exposing the exegeti- 
cal blunders of the Forty-Seven. It must be premised that he 
constantly treats the unfortunate Forty-Seven, and most English 
biblical critics since their time, as a mass of “ignoramuses” and 
incorrigible “ dolts.” 

He places before him Cahen’s “Traduction Nouvelle, avec 
le Texte Hébreu en regard,” and will not condescend to enter 
into a discussion with anybedy who is not also familiar with 
Cahen. In his own archaeological, hierological, critical, and 
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exegetical preéminence, he needs the assistance of but one 
other arm. 

“To Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, the biblical profundities of 
the ‘Professor of Sacred and Interpreter of Oriental tongues 
at the Vatican,’ since the year 1820, are entirely unknown. 
Written in the purest Italian, exclusively for the lettered—re- 
stricted to one edition of one hundred and twenty-five copies 
for each work, at a cost of 125 francs ($25) per copy—and, for 
manifold reasons, artistically fashioned upon a plan not easily 
comprehended without an oral-key ; Lanci’s enormous labors 
upon Semitic palaeography to the ‘ profanum vulgus’ of Theol- 
ogy must long remain sealed books. . . . . Our mutual friend, 
Me R. K. Haight of New York, is, in the United States, the 
sole possessor of Lanci’s works that we know of.” 

In the presence, now, of the gigantic erudition of Mr, Glid- 
don, with the unheard-of “ biblical profundities” of Professer 
Lanci, “in the purest Italian,” all to himself, and the “ Tradue- 
tion Nouvelle” of Cahen, too, at his side—of whom and of Lanci 
we confess equal ignorance—of course, we, “ profanum vulgus 
of Theology,’ might be expected to shut our mouths in silent 
and awful submission ; to lay down our arms at once, and sur- 
render at discretion. 

Nevertheless, we shall venture into the arena, though it be 
with only a shepherd’s sling and a smooth stone from the brook. 
We proceed therefore at once to what Mr. Gliddon terms the 
“experimentum crucis,” by which the “vaunted accuracy of 
the Forty-Seven translators is to be tested ;” observing only that 
the thrice “ vaunted accuracy” of their critic will be “ tested” 
by the same ineans. He has “tabulated” the “literary curiosi- 
ties,” as he calls them, of this his “experimentum crucis” under 
twenty-six heads, designated by the letters of the alphabet.* 

“Land M. 1 Sam. xix, 13 and 16. 

‘And Michael took an image and laid z¢ on the bed, and put 
a pillow of goat’s Aair for his bolster, and covered ¢t with a 


cloth.’ 











* While preparing this article for the press, we find that we have been an- 
ticipated in a portion of our work, by a very able article in the October num- 
ber of the Christian Examiner; in which the writer has conclusively shown 
Mr. Gliddon to be grossly and scandalously at fault in nearly every example of 
his “tabulated” “experimentum crucis” from A. to K. inclusive. We refer our 
critical readers to the article itself for a rich treat. The writer intimates that 
we may expect a continuation of his Review, taking up the remainder of the 
Table. Meantime, omitting entirely the portion which he has so range x | 
disposed of, we retain some of our imperfect notes upon the remainder, whic 
will not interfere with the more perfect and systematic handling which we 
shall be happy to see from our friend and fellow-laborer, who has begun his 


work so w 
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‘ And when the messengers were come in, behold, there was 
an image in the bed, with a pillow of goat’s hair for his bolster.’ 

—“ Whence it is evident that the Forty-Seven deemed the 
‘image’ to be of the masculine gender. Their notions of an 
Oriental Jed too must have been peculiar, in England, two 
hundred and fifty years ago, when a pillow was made to serve 
for a ‘bolster;’ and such a hirsute contrivance! However, 
having commenced rolling down hill, they reach the bottom 
through a series of cascades that would excite Homeric smiles, 
were not ‘God’s word’ the sufferer; as may be seen by the 
subjoined restitution; after comprehending that Michal, the 
astute daughter of King Saul, was a princess in whose ‘ trous- 
seau’ were doubtless many of the crown regalia :—‘ Michal took 
her casket full of jewels, and placed it upon the bed; whence 
were reflected magnificent splendors; and she hid them with a 
curtain [? coverlid]..... he messengers having arrived, O 
surprise! the jewels [being] upon the bed, from their summits 
was thrown out a magnificence of splendors.’” 

Whence it is evident that Mr. Gliddon is ignorant of the 
simplest facts in the history of the English language ; and does 
not know that “ Ads,” in Anglo-Saxon, in Old English, and in 
the English of King James’s time, was the common possessive 
of he and of zt (or Azt);—the form its not having been yet in- 
troduced, and not being at all used in the English Bible. Yet 
such a man ventures to charge the Forty Seven with utter “ig- 
norance of Hebrew,” because “if they had even suspected that 
IM was already a plural termination, they would not have 
doubled it by printing ‘ Cherubims’ for Cherubs, or ‘ Seraphims’ 
for Seraphs! What should we think of the French scholar- 
ship of a person who wrote tableauxes?” He declares that ihe 
Hebrew author of Genesis, too, “ must have been unacquainted 
with the first elements of Hamitic tongues; else he could not 
have appended his own Semitic plural IM [in Naphtuhim] to a 
foreign name that was already pluralized by its national prefix 
NI and suffix U—a blunder to be paralleled in English by the 
vulgar cockneyism of ‘ post’ses’ for posts.” 

We shall not undertake to defend the author of Genesis, con- 
tent to believe that he probably knew as much of Hebrew and 
its proprieties, and perhaps of “ Hamitic tongues” also (—Mr. 
Gliddon elsewhere insists upon it that Hebrew itself was a Ca- 
naanitish dialect—and the Canaanites were certainly Hamitic) 
—as the late consul of the U.S. in Egypt, who, it seems, can 
blunder in Latin and even in English. As to the Forty-Seven, 
they were neither pedants nor prophets, and were content to 
use the English language as it then existed. They did not in 
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vent the form “ cherubims” any more than Mr. Gliddon invents 
the double plural children, or the double comparatives lesser, 
nearer, &c., when he uses them. Does he avoid their use as 
he would tableauwes, post’ses? But have the Forty-Seven ever 
used “ Cherubim” or “Seraphim” for the singular number? If 
not, what becomes of Mr. Gliddon’s bold assertion of their ig- 
norance ¢ 

And as to the question of their translation of Zeraphim in 
this passage, in 1 Sam.; they have here put the word “ Tera- 
phim” in the margin, as they have always done elsewhere, 
when they have not transferred it into the text, thus show- 
ing their modesty and scrupulous fidelity, for they expressly 
claim their marginal readings as a part of their translation. 
They have here, indeed, translated it “an image,” but else- 
where always “images,” “ idols,” “ teraphim.” ‘And that they 
knew it to be a plural word is evident in those eases where 
they have transferred it into the text, e. q., Judges xviii, 14, 
20, and Hos. iii, 4;—if, indeed, it is necessary gravely to de- 
fend them against such a reckless slander and foul aspersion of 
ignorance as that cast upon them by Mr. Gliddon. 

Professor Lanci declares that Zeraphim never means “ idols.” 
Gesenius, on the contrary, defines the word to mean Penates, 
household gods. And moreover we submit whether the Septu- 
agint, some 300 years before Christ, themselves Jews, and St. 
Jerome, who studied Hebrew in Palestine, some 400 years after 
Christ, are not as likely to have ascertained the true meaning 
of the word as Prof. Lanci or Mr. Gliddon? At all events “a 
casket of jewels” would make a curious figure in some passages, 
(not to say in this;) e.q. Ezech. xxi, 26, (22;) the king of 
Babylon consulted “his casket of jewels;” and Zech. x, 2; 
“for the casket of jewels have spoken vanity.” In the case 
before us, however, our translators certainly did not follow 
the Septuagint, for the latter render teraphim here by xzvoragia. 

92>, from which 9°35 comes, means primarily to bend, braid, 
or twist; whence it has also the derivative signification of 
strength ; and 3°35 may, as an adjective, mean much, mighty, 
ete.; but, as a noun, it may also retain its primitive sense of 
braid, anything braided, plaited, or quilted. 

As to the word translated “ goat’s hair,” a similar word 
meaning splendors exists in Hebrew, it is true; and the Forty- 
Seven knew it as well as Messrs. Lanci and Gliddon; but the 
word used may certainly mean a goat, or goat’s hair, and they 
conceived that they had good reason and the weightiest au- 
thority for concluding it to mean goat’s hair in this case ;—and 
so do Hebraists think to this day, such “ biblical profundities” 
as Lanci and Gliddon to the contrary sstuliininalinn, 
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The verbatim translation of the original is as follows :—“And 
Micah took the teraphim and laid on the bed, and a braid 
[wreath or wisp] of goat’s hair she put at its [his] head, and 
covered [it] with a coverlid. .... nd the messengers came 
in, and, behold, on the bed the teraphim, and a braid of goat’s 
hair at its [his] head.” Itis to be observed, by the way, as bear- 
ing upon the propriety of rendering “ teraphim” by “ an image,” 
in the singular number, in this place, that the suffixed pronoun 
with head, (Ais head,) is in the singular number in both cases. 
We venture to think the translation of the Forty-Seven, not- 
withstanding all the ‘“ Homeric smiles” of Mr. Gliddon_and 
company, at its “series of cascades,” will survive as long as the 
“biblical profundity’s” “restitution.” At all events “ Anglo- 
Saxon Protestantism” is not likely to adopt the “restitution” 
on the mere ipse dixit of anybody, even of Prof. Lanci, though 
backed by the high authority of Mr. Gliddon. 

N. Lev. xvi, 8, 10, 26. 

“ And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats, one lot for 
the Lord, and one for the scape-goat,” &c. 

“ AZAZL—azazel—is the isiver word. ‘This terrible and 
venerable name of God (says Lanci) through the pens of bibli- 
cal glossers has been a devil, a mountain, a sivas and a 
he-goat.’” 

“The ante-Christian Hebrew text was undivided into words. 
Our preceptor re-divides AZAZeL into two distinct nouns ; A- 
ZAZand EL. The latter, every sciolist knows, means the strong, 
the puissant par excellence, the Omnipotent. AZAZ, identical 
with the Arabic dzdz, has its radical monosyllable in aZ, ‘to 
conquer’ and ‘to be victorious ;’ wherefore AZAZ-EL signifies 
the ‘God of viectory’—here used in the sense of the ‘ Author of 
death, in juxtaposition to JeHOuaH, the ‘ Author of life? 
to the latter of which authors the Jews were enjoined to offer 
a dead goat; while, by contrast, to the former they were to 
offer a live one. Thus death to the Zife-giver—life to the 
Death-dealer, The symbolical antithesis is grand and beautiful.” 

We observe (1) that this word, Six19, occurs nowhere else in 
the Bible except in these passages. (2.) Its meaning has al- 
ways been a vexed question, and our translators, therefore, with 
their accustomed honesty and caution, have placed the Hebrew 
word in the margin. (3.) If Lanci’s conjecture, for at best it is 
nothing more, should not appear altogether unfounded, it 
certainly is not to be considered as deciding such a question 
without appeal. (4.) The Forty-Seven regarded the word as 
compounded of 19, goat, and dix, to send away or depart, 
which is apparently the most obvious view to be taken of it. 
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Gesenius derives it from 51> to remove, supposing it to mean 
averter, expiator, and to refer vriginally to some idol, some 
Moloch, appeased by sacrifices, and afterwards to some suppos- 
ed demon in the wilderness. (5.) The root 119 exists in Hebrew 
as well as in Arabic, and with the same signification, but, in both 
languages, without the aleph between the twot. The Hebrew 
Bible does not, indeed, present the precise form of the 3d pers. 
Sing. praet. Kal, but an abundance of derivative forms which 
imply it. (6.) dx zs not in the Hebrew word for “ Azazl,” but 
only 5. Does > ever stand alone for “the strong, the puissant, 
the Omnipotent? Does “every sciolist” know that fact? Does 
Mr. Gliddon know it? If any part of a word may be arbitrarily 
put for the whole, or even if the letters of a word may be ana- 
perro A transposed, (though transposition is not here al- 
eged by Mr. Gliddon,) then anything may easily be made of 
anything. The Forty-Seven have very judiciously abstained 
from such means of illuminating obscurities and settling vexed 

uestions. (7.) How should the “God of victory” be the “ au- 
thor of Death” rather than of “life.” Is the “ Author of Life,” 
then, the “God of defeat?” So much for ihe artistic “ grand- 
eur and beauty” of Messrs. Lanci and Gliddon’s “symbolical 
antitheses.” 

But Mr. Gliddon proceeds with his “ experimentum crucis.” 

“Having thus entirely misapprehended the sense of the 
above passages, it was quite natural that our gifted translators, 
one Dwine Name having vanished through their skill, should 
have been blinded to many others. Here is one of them: 

O. Job 21, 15. ‘What zs the Almighty that we should 
serve him? and what profit should we Rave if we pray unto 
Him?” 

“We have illustrated, under the preceding letter N, the 
— of antithesis which Hebrew literature conceived in 
the selection of Divine Names; and herein leniency may be 
accorded to the English interpreters, because neither they nor 
early or later scholiasts could have anticipated a discovery due 
to thé profoundest Semitic savant of our generation, the affable 
Professor (for thirty-nine years) of Sacred Philology at the Ro- 
man Vatican.” 

“The original of the substantive rendered “ profit” is NUaIL 
—a noun which, recurring but once amid the 5642 words pre- 
served, in the Hebrew and Chaldee Bibles, to our day (frag- 
ments, so to say, of the ancient tongue)—is ee me and con- 
sequeutly its signification is recoverable solely through its ex- 
tant radical in Arabian dialects. Its true root is wdal, ‘to be 
eminent ;’ and its sense, ‘the most sublime.’ The prototype of 
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‘ Almighty’ is textually ShaDal; literally, ‘the most valorous.’ 
Let the reader now compare King James’s version with the 
subjoined :— ; 

‘Who is the most vatorous, (ShaDalI,) that to him we must 
be servants? who the most sustime, (NUAIL,) that we should 
go [out of our way] to meet him? ” 

We note, with due acknowledgment, his generous “ leniency” 
in this case; and proceed to observe :— 

(1.) The “noun” here, 5°*993, is doubtless “ unique,” for it 
is no other than the regular first person plural of a verb in 
Hiphil. The same verb occurs in the third person singular in 
Job xv, 3; and in the first —* singular, in Job xxxv, 3,— 
where a “noun” cannot be thought of, and where the connec- 
tion determines the sense to be the same as the Forty-Seven have 
given here in Job xxi, 15. In Isaiah xlvii, 12, and x\viii, 17, it 
occurs in the infinitive. In all these cases, the conjugation is 
Hiphil, and the sense reflexive, or as Gesenius has it, “intransi- 
tive.” Why, then, is its “signification recoverable solely 
through its extant radical in Arabian dialects ? 

(2.) It is true the Hebrew root, 9°, or b95, of this verb does 
not occur in the Bible, in the conjugation Kal; but it is easily in- 
ferred without any resort to the Arabic; and, from the signifi- 
cation assigned to the Hiphil, it would naturally have the same 
sense as the Arabic word referred to; and, finally, the compar- 
ison with this Arabic word is no wonderful “ discovery of the 
profoundest Semitic savant of our generation, the affable Pro- 
fessor” Lanci, but is also given by Gesenius in the sense of to 
rise above, to be eminent, hence, to have worth, to be of use ; 
whence the Hiphil means to elevate, advance, or profit one’s self. 

(3.) Without stopping to comment on the “ grandeur and 
beauty” of substituting “ most valorous,” for Almighty or Om- 
nipotent, as a translation of *+w; or upon the other equally un- 
founded improvements in the version of this text, we are tempt- 
ed to ask whether it will not be well for Mr. Gliddon, the next 
time he attempts such an “ experimentum crucis,” to know the 
rudiments of Hebrew himself, as well as be able to judge of 
“the purest Italian ?” 

But—“ variety is pleasing,” says he, “so we skip over to 

P. Micah v, 2. 

‘But thou Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be little amon 
the thousands of Judah, yet cut of thee shall he come fort 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel.’ ” 

“The emendation suggested relates principally to the word 
rendered ‘thousands,’ of which the singular, in the unpuncta- 
ated Hebrew, is ALuPh. 
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“ ALePh, &, first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, in its Pheeni- 
cian original, is the tachygraph of a Buix’s Heap ; and its name 
is derived from that of the animal, because the dud/ is ‘ leader’ 
of the herd. Hence ALePh became a title as the ‘leader,’ 
eee dux, or chief ; of which examples are numerous in the 
discrepant so-called ‘ Dukes’ of Edom, &c.; corruption of the 
Latin ‘dux duces;? which, with more propriety in English, 
should be rendered chie7s. Copying the Latin and Greek ver- 
sions, without archeological knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, 
our translators have read /f-im ‘thousands,’ when chiefs is its 
real meaning; thus:—‘ And thou Bethlehem of Euphrata, [even] 
if thou art little among the Curers of Juda, I will cause to is- 
sue from thee the dominator of Israel.’” 

“ Without regard to the fantastical and spurious headings to 
this chapter in our version, we may add, that the reading of 
Curers is as old as the second century B. C., when the LXX 
Greek version was made by Hellenistic Jews of Alexandria ; 
because about 68-69, A. D. the author of the ‘ Good oe 4 

according to Matthew, in citing the above passage from Micah, 
read ‘ Princes ;’ and he does not appear hy been acquaint- 
ed with the Hebrew Text.” 

Now (1) the construct plural, »»bx, which is here used, cer- 
tainly may be from the singular, pbx, meaning thousand or 
Family, as well as from p15, meaning head of a family, Chil- 
iarch, duke, chief. The simple question is, which is the more 
likely? Let us consult usage that we may see; and we will 
follow the “unpunctuated Hebrew,” as Mr. Gliddon seems 
to have been told that there is some special virtue in that. 
(2.) The plural construct of »1dx is *»1dx, and never "pdx, in 
Gen. xxxvi, 15, 16, 17,18, (suff. 19,) 21, 29, 30, (and suff. 40,) 
and in 1 Chron. i, 51; i. e. im every case in which “the 
discrepant so-called Dukes of Edom” are referred to, under 
the const. plur. form. So much for the “biblical profun- 
dity” of Messrs. Lanci and Gliddon on this point. (3.) There 
are three other cases in which the construct plur., and one 
in which the singular, though found without vav, has been 
punctuated by the “ Masora” with Shureg, indicating that, in 
their judgment, it should mean heads of omnenie rather than 
thousands :—these are, Zech. ix, 7, in the singular, translated by 
the Forty-Seven “ governor,” but may mean thousand ; Zech. 
xii, 5, 6, pl. const., twice translated “ governors,” but may 
mean thousands ; and Jerem. xiii, 21, pl. const., translated 
“‘ captains,” but may mean, again, thousands—thus, “Thou hast 
taught them over thee thousands for head,” i. e., “ Thou hast 
taught thousands of them (or, their families) to be head over 
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thee.” (4.) But Mr. Gliddon has no right to appeal to, or re- 
ceive any light from the Masoretic points ; he is bound to fol- 
low the guidance of the vav, which he seems to know is called 
one of the “matres lectionis,” whithersoever it may lead him. 
In his discussion of Cush, it will be seen that he considers this 
same “ mater lectionis” as a very essential element of a word. 
And, following this guide, it appears that pide retains the vav, 
in the construct plural, in a great majority of cases,’and_per- 
haps in all. So far, therefore, is it from being certainly true, as 
he dogmatically asserts, that *»da, for H7f-im, as he seems to 
think it is; for, with all his boasted “ archeological knowledge 
of the Hebrew tongue,” he does not seem to know enough of 
the Hebrew text, to be aware that the word in question is 
Alphi (or Alphe) and not Elf-im] so far is it from being cer- 
tainly true that »pdx is the plural of p1sx, meaning chief, that 
it would seem much more probable, judging strictly from usage, 
to be the plural of pbx, meaning thousand. (5.) Still we freely 
admit nal maintain that either meaning may be given it here. 
But in our apprehension, it is a striking proof of the fidelity of 
the Forty-Seven, that while they knew, as well as Mr. Gliddon 
or Mr. Sharpe, that, in Matthew, the word had been translated 
“ princes,” and they were, therefore, under a strong theologi- 
cal motive to conform their translation of the Old Testament 
to the quotation in the New, they, nevertheless, followed the 
slightly divergent interpretation of the then unanimous He- 
brew authorities of the Jewish school. (6.) We do not per- 
ceive that Mr. Gliddon has given indications of any “ achseo- 
logical knowledge,” in this case, which the Forty-Seven did 
not also possess. It is true he complains that they did not 
conform their translation of Micah to the quotation in Mat- 
thew and to the original Septuagint ;—forgetting entirely the 

oor “itinerant simplicities” that labor for the conversion 
of the Jews. (7.) And as to his “ Good Tidings according to 
Matthew,” which he so often and so pompously cites from his 
friend Sharpe, (whom, however, he severely snubs on the 
Egypto-chronological question,—-is the substitution of “ Good 
Tidings” for the term Gospel,—the term employed by the 
Forty-Seven, and now so familiar, and we suppose, too, so intel- 
ligible to every body, even to children in Sunday Schools,—an 
instance of mere affectation and pedantry, or is it really intend- 
ed as a specimen of his “ archeological knowledge ¢” 

Q. Isaiah xviii, 1, 2. 

Of a passage so much vexed and not yet understood, in re- 
ard to which Mr. Gliddon says “all interpreters are at fault, 
ahen inclusive,” we shall merely submit Gliddon’s copy of 

Lanci’s amended version, without note or comment, either of 
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otr own or his, that the intelligent reader may, at his leisure, 
compare it with the translation of the Forty-Seven. 

“Ho! Land of the Winged Globe! which art beyond the 
rivers of KUSh: that sendest into the sea, as messengers, the 
canals of thy waters ; and that navigatest with boats of papyrus 
on the face of the waves. Go, ye light messengers, to the 
elongated people and shaved nation ; to a people terrible from 
the time that was, and also previously; to the geometrical 
people, who treading ; whose lands the rivers will devastate.” 

“RR. Eecles. xi, 1-2. 

‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days. .... Give a portion to seven and also to eight; 
for thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth.’ ” 

“ Unless there was some cabalistic key to the latter portion 
of these sentences, through which the translators understood 
what they wrote, the super refined meaning they attached to 
the numerals seven and eight, surpasses our feeble comprehen- 
sion; even Solomon, reputed author and great magician, could 
not unravel their knot. Let us substitute: ‘Cast thy bread 
where fruits are borne, because time will restore it with usury. 
. . . « Give the measure (porzione) even to saturity and abund- 
ance, because thou knowest not what evil may come upon the 
earth.’ Here, comments Lanci, the sage exhorts man to do 
good, and to charitable acts towards the poor who, satiated 
with abundant food, will cause to rain upon him, through the fer- 
vor of their prayers, ample benedictions during bad seasons.” 

(1.) If we understand this translation and comment, “ even 
to” here means usgue ad, or, jusqu’a, (or, perhaps, méme a) for 
which there is not. the slightest authority in the original Text. 
The Hebrew, of which, by the way, there are no variants, places 
the word t3) = “and even,” or, “ and also,” between Prof. Lan- 
ci’s “saturity and abundance,” instead of before them; which 
little trifle by itself annihilates the ‘‘ biblical profundity’s” ver- 
sion at one stroke. 

(2.) The following is a literal translation of this passage, in- 
terpreted according to the ordinary usages of the Hebrew 
tongue: “ Cast thy food on the face of the waters, [not, ‘ where 
fruits are borne,’] for in abundance [not, increase or ‘usury’] 
of days, thou shalt find it, [not ‘time will restore it.”] Give a 
portion to seven and even to eight, for thou knowest not what 
evil shall be upon the earth.” Mr. Gliddon may he a judge of 
the “ purest Italian,” but we cannot believe that he ever pre- 
tended to read the original Hebrew of this passage. 

(3.) We know as well as he, or as Prof. Lanci, and so did the 
Lorty-Sever know, that sxsw may mean saturity or abund- 
ance—and without any “ cabalistic key” we can trace this 
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derivative force from its original signification—and that row 
means fat, and one might thence conjecture, if he will, that 
mavew means fatness ; but he and Prof. Lanci ought to know 
also that the former ordinarily means seven, and the latter 
eight. If, therefore, any unusual sense is to be given to the 
words here, there ought to be an extraordinary reason for it. 
Is there any such reason ? 

(4.) The Translators were bound, as such, to give the English 
corresponding with the Hebrew words. They were not, per- 
chance, bound fully to “ understand” the sense of the whee 
passage either in the original or in their translation; although 
we have no doubt they fully understood this passage, and 
understood it substantially just as Lanci does. And we submit 
that Mr. Gliddon has not only betrayed his complete “ igno- 
rance of the first elements of the Hebrew tongue,” but a 
“ feebleness of comprehension” which places him quite beneath 
the average of ordinary simple readers, and which, therefore, 
it is not well for him to dass upon the “ great magician, 
Solomon.” That the word myaw, seven, was often employed 
for an indefinite round number, like our ¢en or a dozen, must 
be well known to every one who is at all conversant with 
Hebrew usage; and here t35, even to, pav2w, eight, is naturally 
added, as also in Micah v, 5, to strengthen the expression, as 
indicating a number ever so great. The less forcible expression 
gawi, ww “six and even seven,” is also used for a similar pur- 
pose, as in Job v, 19; “in six troubles he shall deliver thee, 
and in seven no evil shall touch thee.” To understand such 
expressions, we never supposed it necessary to imagine any 
“ super-refined” sense, or magical charm in the numerals six, 
seven, and eight. Nor, we venture to say, have English read- 
ers of ordinary “ cranial capacity” felt the need of any “ caba- 
listie key” to comprehend the meaning of this passage in Eccle- 
siastes, or the aid of the “ reputed author and great magician, 
Solomon,” to help them “ unravel the knot.” 

“ But,” continues the triumphant critic, “ what can be ex- 

ected from men who translate ‘Tor, Sus, and Agur’—ve- 

UR, ve SUS, ve aGUR. 

S. Jeremiah viii, 7,—by 

‘the turtle, the crane and the swallow’— 
when the prophet meant ‘the bull, and the horse, and the 
colt?” 

Mr. Gliddon speaks positively, as usual. Has he had an 
interview with the pro Jet himself? But there is no need of 
that. The di@tum of his “ biblical profundity,” in the “ purest 
Italian,” has, doubtless, settled the matter as definitely as the 
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prophet Jeremiah himself could do, if he were to come back 
again. But let us listen a moment to Dr. Nott: “The inade- 
quacy of King James’s version to express literally the meaning 
of the Hebrew writers, compels us to follow the Bible of Cahen, 
Director of the Israelite School of Paris, and one of the ablest 
translators of the day. This work, printed under the patronage 
of Louis Philippe, commenced in 1831, and completed its 
twenty-two volumes in 1848: ‘ Za Bible, Traduction Nouvelle, 
avec U Hébreu en regard ; accompagné des points-voyelles et des 
accens-toniques, avec des notes philologiques, géographiques, et 
littéraires ; et les variantes des Septante et du texte Samari- 
tain.’ There is nothing like it in the English language ; nor 
shall we discuss O. T. questions with those who are unacquainted 
with Cahen and the Hebrew Teat.” (p. 112.) 

But, alas! this same most able, voluminous and redoubtable 
Israelite, Cahen, “prefers,” as Mr. Gliddon admits, “the old 
reading of this passage” in Jeremiah. ‘ What, then, can be 
expected from a man” who so grossly mistakes “ the literal 
meaning of the Hebrew?” Will twenty-two volumes of French 
Translation, with the Hebrew text opposite, vowel points, 
accents, variants, philological notes, &c., and the patronage of 
Louis Philippe, suffice to save him? Or, will the “ purest Ital- 
ian” of the “biblical profundity” yield to the pure French of 
the “Traduction Nouvelle ?”—for it must be quite evident by 
this time that our authors, with all their magisterial fulmina- 
tions, are altogether innocent of any acquaintance with the 
Hebrew Teat, except en regard, (by sight.) They talk, indeed, 
of the “splendid achievements of continental criticism,” as if 
they knew something about them. Why, then, have they 
chosen to ignore the whole galaxy of German Exegesis, and in- 
sist on imposing upon us as supreme and sole authorities an 
Italian tal Frenchman whose names and whose works are 
scarcely known in the critical world? Was it because they 
wished to avoid being tested? One is almost tempted to sus- 
pect that their Lanci and Cahen are a mere hoax; and that 
they have meant to play off the same trick that Sheridan did 
in the British Parliament, with his extempore mock-quotation 
from the Greek of Demosthenes. But be that as it may; at 
all events, the translation of the Forty-Seven may be allowed 
to stand in this case, while it is endorsed by the preference of 
“one of the ablest translators of the day.” 

So we pass on: 

“T. Zech. v, 1-3. 

‘Then I turned and lifted up mine eyes anfl looked, and 
behold a flying roll... .. And he said to me, What seest 
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thou? And I answered, I see a flying roll; the length where- 
of is twenty cubits, and ‘the breadth thereof ten cubits. pe ee 
Then said he unto me, This is the curse that goeth forth over 
the face of the whole earth ; for every one that stealeth shall 
be cut off, as on this side according to it; and every one that 
sweareth shall be cut off as on that side according to it.’ ” 

“If the prophet had been so unfortunate as to receive the 
words of this angelic vision in Znglish, he would have required 
a second revelation to understand its Translators’ impenetrable 
—s - 

“A ‘flying roll? Think of a parchment synagogue roll 
(MeGiLall, “Meghilla,) of such proportions, actua ly Jlying 
through the air! Consider the amount of inspiration it must 
have ‘required to comprehend which side was mortiferous to 
thieves, which to swearers ; for in Aristote lian logic, ‘it the one 
is the other, the other must be the one ;’ and remember that, 
in the phrase ‘ according to it’ lies lost, forgotten, and entombed 
one-hi “lf of the ineffable Tetragrammeton THOH (Jenovan! !) 
that most terrible, the most occult monosyllable of the palin- 
dromic name vocalized as Aponat, the ‘ Lord! Here is the 
sense verbatim et literatim: 

‘ And turning myself, I raised my eyes, and saw; and behold 
a whirling disk (of fire, having a mystic relation to the Egyp- 
tian W inged Globe, emblem of Knerrr, the Cre: itor-Sun.) 
Then the angel said to me; ‘ What seest thou? I answered, 
‘I see a whirling disk of twenty cubits in length and ten in 
height, [its wings enlarging the lateral diameter.}] And he said 
to me: ‘This is the malediction [of God] which spreads itself 
upon the surface of the whole earth; verily, every thief by 
this {the whirling disk) as (if) by OH [deutero-syllable of 
IHOH] shall be anh ed; and every perjurer by this [the 
whirling disk| as (if) by OH shall be destroyed.’ 

‘The which philologers will recognize as common sense and 
justness, if as much was not perceiv ed by those wretched theol- 
ogists (theologastri) who, in philological knowledge not surpass- 
ing the Hebrew alphabet, go hunting about through le xicons, 
in order thence to spit forth a doctoral decision in people’ 8 faces ; 
says Lanci.’ 

(1.) We shall not defend the Translation of the Forty-Seven, 
except so far as to say that it manifests an evident anxiety to 
be strictly faithful to the original Hebrew, whether it seemed 
to make any sense or not. And it is to be observed that they 
have placed another and an intelligible translation in the 
margin. At all events, it cannot be pretended that, in either 
version, they followed the Septuagint, which reads, “ by this 
shall every thief be punished unto death,” ce. 
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(2.) As Prof. Lanci, in his “ biblical profundity,” has quietly 
set himself above all Lexicons and Grammars, afd utterly 
scouted their authority, it would be useless to appeal to the fact 
that the Dictionaries uniformly give “ roll” or “ volume,” (as 
of a book,) and that only, as the definition of mba. Though 
we may not, therefore, relying upon such a source, perform the 
courteous act which he has so felicitously described, of “ spit- 
ting a doctoral decision into people’s faces ;” it must at least, 
be admitted as something to the purpose to say,—when he so 
politely thrusts into our face his own, unsupported, “ doctoral 
decision,”—that the constant usage of the whole Hebrew Bible, 
as well as the authority of the most distinguished Hebrew 
scholars,—Cahen, “ one of the ablest Translators of the day,” 
included,—is altogether against him. >a has been nowhere 
else, and, so far as we know, by nobody else, recognized as be- 
ing a “ disk” or “ globe,” “ whirling” or at rest, with “ wings” 
or without them. And we can just as easily conceive of a 
“roll,” as of a “whirling disk” or a “ winged globe,” of such 
dimensions (or, as he says, “ proportions”) fying through the 
air. mp» signifies fying and not whirling—it refers to the 
motion of a bird, never to that of a wheel or globe. 

(3.) As for the other emendation proposed,—by analyzing 
m2, which, as a compound saptlile means as it, like tt, 
according to it, into >, 7, and , meaning “ as by =1,”—we 
confess it is ingenious; and, had it been modestly suggested as a 
critical conjecture, and not dogmatically set forth as a “ doctoral 
decision,” the author would have deserved some credit for his 
acuteness. Still we should have to suggest that the use of mm 
for 77779 is a thing elsewhere unheard of in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. And, if “one-half of the ineffable palindromic Zetra- 
grammaton* lies lost, forgotten, and entombed in the phrase 
‘according to it,’” pray, where does the other half “lie lost, 
forgotten, and entombed” in this amended version? Is it sunk 
in the abyss of “ biblical profundity?’ We do not doubt that 
Prof. Lanci writes in the “ purest Italian,” and can express a 
clear sense in his own language ; but whether such clear sense 
be the sense of the prophet Zechariah, is altogether another 
question. The “plainness of the sense” is an utterly false test 
of the correctness of a translation. Surely a great many “ just 





* He elsewhere speaks of Jonah’s going “in compliance with the Tetragram- 
maton’s behests.” Is such a phrase used in mimic mockery, or in sacred awe at 
the ineffable name? Our readers can judge. And, moreover, our readers can 
judge whether, if conjectural emendations are to be resorted to, that of the 
ae who read an instead of the final» in mr, is not as good and as 
probable as Lanci’s. 
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and common sense” statements might be made, which it would 
be folly, on the ground of their “common sense and justness,” 
to urge as correct translations of any passage of an ancient 
prophet. “Folly! It is worse than folly; it is an impudent 
mockery of educated reason ; a perpet tualized insult to honest 
understandings; and a perdurable dereliction, on the part of 
interested and self-conceited” sciolists “of Almighty truth. 
Ignorance, abject ignorance, is the only plea whereby it is pos- 
sible to escape the charge of knavery.” Such is the style in 
which Mr. Gliddon lashes himself into fury about the interpre- 
tation of the “ genesiacal numerals.” We will not imitate his 
example. We beg leave, however, to opine that this ‘ pro- 
found” method of translation, by selecting the last letter or the 
“ deutero-syllable” of a word, and letting them stand for the 
whole of it, will require some further authority than that of 
Messrs. Lanci and Gliddon, before it will be recognized as 
Jegitimat e in Hebrew criticism. 

Mr. Gliddon proceeds: “ But as the time for the exposition 
of these recondite biblical arcana has not yet arrived, our mean- 
ing is best conve ‘yed to the J/luminati by amending 

U. Psalm XXxXxvii, 7, 

‘Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for him; fret not thy- 
self because of him who prospereth in his way, because of the 
man who bringeth wicked devices to saat 
as follows :— ‘Keep silence in (the secret of) Inon, and take 
delight in it: dispute not with him who seeks to penetrate into 
the acquiring of it, nor with any vain man who attempts it.’” 

In return we shall me rely propose a strictly literal translation 
of the same passage, for whose accuracy we are ready to vouch 
either before or after ai iy “recondite exposition” that Mr. 
Gliddon may make ; for, not being of the number of the 7u- 
minati, but only of those who are content to receive the Scrip- 
tures in their plain, simple, literal sense, we really find neither 
“secret” nor secrets, arcanum, nor “ arcana,” in the whole 
text. 

“ Be silent* for [before] Jehovah, and roll thyself into thy- 
self for [before] him. Be not emulous of him who maketh 
his way prosper, of him who accomplisheth his schemes.” 

jut we are w eary, and have no doubt our readers are, of this 
sort of game. We will dismiss the rest in briefer style. 

“'V. Psalm ex, 1-7.” 

In his commentary, which we shall not transcribe, Mr. Glid- 
don obliquely suggests that St. 7 homas has been substituted 


* See also the marginal reading of our Version. 
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for Tamuz, and that “the Lord said to my Lord” may mean 
“Jehovah said to Adonis”! The principal point of amend- 
ment in Lancei’s translation is,—“ =, 0 Malchizedek, shalt 
be, upon my word, priest forever.” He thinks Melchizedek 
was a “sacerdotal friend of the composer.” And he seems to 
think, too, that it was perfectly natural to Hebrew usage in 
David’s time for Jehovah to speak “on the faith of a gentle- 
man.” He certainly would have to look beyond our knowl- 
edge (which may or may not “extend Seneeil the Hebrew al- 
phabet”—we neither threaten nor boast, but humbly reckon 
ourselves among “the profanum vulgus of Theolgy”) to find 
another instance in which sna >» means “upon my word.” 
That it means, “after the order (or manner) of” we hee all 
the ancient authorities—we may not cite “ Lexicons”—con- 
firmed by that of St. Paul, who, we are credibly informed, was 
mighty in the ancient Scriptures, and spoke both Hebrew and 
Greek. 

“W. Gen. xxi, 33. 

‘And Abraham planted a grove in Beer-sheba, and called 
there on the name of the Lord, the everlasting God.’” 

“ He did nothing of the kind! [dixi!] He Asranam, ‘set up 
(swx, ASeL) a tadlet (or stele) in Beersheba, and xp, KaRA, 
read ; also, write) engraved it with the name of JeHOuall to 
perpetual duration.’’ 

The word Swe means tamarisk, or tree or trees in general. 
Comp. I Sam. xxxi, 13, with I Chron. x,12. In the latter case 
is substituted another name of a tree—¢erebinth or oak, or any 
strongly rooted or planted tree. That 5wx shoald mean “a 
tablet or stele” is a mere conjecture. Np is never known to 
mean engrave, or print, or even write. Will Mr. Gliddon ad- 
mit that Abraham possessed the art of alphabetic writing? 
The Forty-Seven are safe in this passage. Theirs is the natural 
interpretation, even though Lanci’s be possible. 

“X. IL Kings xxiii, 6.” 

In this passage we doubt not the forty-seven have erred. In- 
stead of * grove,” they should have said Asherah, or image of 
Asherah, or Ashtaroth, or Astarte. 

“Y. Judges vi, 25, 26.” 

They have made the same mistake here. In every other re- 
spect their translation of this passage is more faithful and ac- 
curate than that of Mr. Gliddon; indeed it is right in every 
other instance where he differs from it. We have not space to 
insert the two translations with Mr. Gliddon’s comments; and 
only add: that the prevailing and proper meaning of 59% is to 
rend, to tear, to tear or pull down—and not to “fell,” as an ox. 
So the cognate word in Arabic, Greek, German. 
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“ Pull down the altar of Baal which is thy father’s”—is the 
translation, word for word—“ and the Ashera that is upon (or 
by) it thou shalt hew in pieces. And build an altar to Jeho- 
vah thy God upon the head [summit] of that rock, according 
to rule; and take the second bullock and offer a burnt offering, 
with the wood of the Ashera which thou shalt have hewn 
down.” 

“ We may now inquire of the reader,” says Mr. Gliddon, “in 
all good faith, whether in every instance laid hitherto before 
his acumen, our emendations have not made plain sense of that 
which was utter nonsense; and whether the Bible, properly 
translated, is not a much loftier book, far grander as regards 
literary excellence, than the version, ‘authorized’ exactly ‘two 
hundred and fifty years ago, has ever made it appear.” 

So then Mr. Gliddon is, after all, in reality, a great friend 
and eulogist of the Bible. The Hebrew text, nothwithstand- 
ing all the “radical, enormous and irretrievable corruptions 
of the MSS.,” if only translated by his hand, would assume a 
character of “loftiness, grandeur, and literary excellence.” 
But, for infidelity to complain that Christianity is not pure and 
lofty enough for its sublimated notions, it is an old story, and 
deceives nobody. 

We ask, in our turn, that our readers would remember the 
sweeping charges of utter ignorance and incompetence which 
Mr. Gliddon has reiterated against the Forty-Seven; the boasts 
he has made of the “biblical profundities” of his Goliath, Lan- 
ci, as well as of his own immense researches, whereof he has 
volumes of * Manuscript in his Portfolio,” from which he has 
had space to make only “excerpts.” We ask our readers to 
observe that, out of the whole mass he has selected twenty-five 
cases as best suiting his purpose of exposing the blundering ig- 
norance of the Forty-Seven; and yet, has actually failed—ut- 
terly and shamefully failed—to prove them at fault in more 
than four or five instances; while he has himself committed 
egregious blunders in more than half of the whole number. 
The result is perfectly astounding. We have no doubt there 
are errors, many errors, and even blunders, in the Translation 
of the Forty-Seven; and we should have supposed that any one 
whose “ knowledge of Hebrew extended beyond the Alphabet” 
might easily, without amassing volumes of “ Manuscript notes,” 
have selected twenty-five or even a hundred and twenty-five 
cases in which the Forty-Seven were unquestionably wrong. 
“Sed quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 

We have seen how dogmatically and authoritatively Mr. Glid- 
don has expressed his criticisms and proclaimed his “doctoral 

VOL. VIII.—NO. IL. 4 
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decisions:” and, from his accuracy and competence in this 
chapter, his readers may judge what confidence can be placed 
in his ositive and sweeping assertions in other parts of the 
book. It has been often remarked that uneducated, or so-called 
self-educated men, are apt to be pedantic, pretentious and dog- 
matical ;—that those who first become acquainted with certain 
branches of learning late in life, are prone to think that they 
have made some new discoveries, and that all the world were as 
ignorant of them before, as they were themselves. 

Mr. Gliddon finally winds up the “tabulated” instances of 
his “experimentum crucis” with the twenty-sixth and last. 
“Z. Josh. x, 12-14.” Weshall not detain our readers with his 
remarks or ours on this much vexed and disputed passage. The 
Translation of the Forty-Seven may be wrong, or it may be 
right. It is quite as clear and intelligible, as “lofty” and as 
“grand,” and, apparently, as faithful to the original, as is that 
ot Lanci, with all its parenthetical explanations. Moreover, 
Cahen, it seems, “one of the ablest translators of the day,” 
does not agree, in this case, with the “ biblical profundities” of 
the Italian Professor. 

Such are the phenomena which “resile to our view” from 
Mr. Gliddon’s vaunted “experimentum crucis;’ such the 
achievements of his “archaeological scalpel.” He has given 
the challenge, chosen the weapons, selected the ground, and 
sounded the trumpet: and is bound to abide by the result. As 
to threats of more, which he brandishes in terrorem over all his 
critics ;—the frequent references to his unpublished manuscript 
notes, to the contents of his Portfolio, to his immense biblical 
erudition, in short, to what remains behind in the inkstand ;— 
we heed them not. When he has barked so much, we know 
he would have bitten if he could, and if he dared. And we 
warn all simple readers not to be disturbed at vain-glorious 
boasts, or high sounding threats. They may chance to be “ vox 
et praeterea nihil.” 

Ve abide by the facts, the results, the “experimentum cru- 
cis.” And we apprehend Mr. Gliddon may, by this time, see 
cause to contract somewhat his overweening confidence in sec- 
ond-hand accumulations of the mere dicta of infidel authorities 
and—to use Lanci’s polished phrase—in the licked up “spittle” 
of their “doctoral decisions.” He talks largely, it is true, of 
“the noble achievements of continental exegesis,” as though he 
had those, as well as his “ biblical profundity,” the affable Prof. 
Lanci, all to himself; and as though his opponents—whom 
he politely styles the “ profanum vulgus of Theology”—were of 
course entirely ignorant in this department, and had never 
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heard of Michaelis, Gesenius, DeWette, Ewald, &c. &e. He 
may perhaps be more conversant with the decidedly infidel 
criticism of the continent than most of his Christian readers. 
He cites Strauss several times, as high authority. This is not 
unnatural—* par nobile fratrum.” but his citations; e. g. his 
substituting “Christian conscience” for “Christian conscious- 
ness,” show that he has read only a French translation of his 
author. Those who are really familiar with Strauss’s works, 
and know hi§ whole character and position, and are acquainted 
with the history and movement of modern German speculation 
and exegesis, will know how much account to make of the 
reading and judgment of a man who relies upon Strauss for 
authority, and quotes him against Schleiermacher. Can it, 
peradventure be a fact that Mr. Gliddon, with all his parade of 
references, and continental exegesis and erudition, is unable to 
read a German author in his original tongue? Of Lanci’s 
“ purest Italian” we donbt not, he is a tolerable master. 

That this whole so-called “Archaeological Introduction” was 
written with the purpose, and, so far as it should be trusted, 
would have the effect, of discrediting the authority of the 
Scriptures generally, in the original text as well as in any ver- 
sion, whether English or other ;—to ridicule, under the nick- 
name of the “apostolic imponderable,” the very idea of inspr- 
ration or Divine Revelation ;—and that it was not intended 
merely to show that the first or the tenth chapter of Genesis is 
not to be received as literal history ;—we think must have “ re- 
siled to the view” of every impartial reader “with the force” 
of a moral certainty, if not “of an Euclidean demonstration.” 

We have seen above how he indirectly makes Prof. Stuart 
Godfather of the essentially infidel and anti-christian assertion 
that “a miracle is an absolute impossibility.” He is not con- 
tent with this. He has the effrontery also to claim the author- 
ity of the Fathers of the Church for his sweeping denials of the 
genuineness and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures of the O. 

We have had the curiosity to endeavor to verify his cita- 
tion from one, Clemens Alexandrinus; and the result has been 
as we anticipated. He quotes Clemei's as saying, in Strom. 
III, 42 ;—“For your Genesis in particular was never the work 
of Moses.” Now we have carefully examined the whole of 
Strom. III, and can find nothing in the slightest degree re- 
sembling the above quotation. On the contrary, Clemens 
earnestly insists that the “law was given by Moses;” he dilates 
upon the personal existence, the age, and character of Moses; 
and declares that his function was to be « Aéstorian as well as 
a legislator and a prophet. He does not doubt the divine in- 
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spiration and authority, the genuineness and Mosaic antiquity 
of the book of Genesis; and if he has anywhere used the 
words above ascribed to him, either in Strom. III, or else- 
where, we feel quite sure he must have used them for the 
precisely opposite “ig be to that for which Mr. Gliddon has 
cited them, viz., to show that Genesis was of a yet higher 
than even a Mosaic original. This must be the case, unless 
Clemens has most grossly contradicted himself; which, in the 
wide compass of his loose and somewhat rhetorical specula- 
tions, we confess, is not altogether impossible. 

If the real purport of the “ Archaeological Introduction,” in 
which the author speaks so superciliously of “ the peculiar pro- 
vincialism or patois of each biblical writer,” were not to dis- 
parage or discredit the whole Bible; it was a work of supere- 
rogation; for it is styled an “Introduction to the Xth chapter of 
Genesis ;” and this Xth of Genesis, notwithstanding all the vari- 
ous readings and “irretrievable corruptions of Hebrew MSS.,” 
he admits to be a very ancient and most respectable and relia- 
ble document. It is true, he takes for granted it has not a di- 
vine origin, and he denies its Mosaic authorship; but in all this 
“Introduction” he has not furnished the first particle of proof 
for either point. He asserts and asserts and reasserts, and then 
who will dare deny? The chapter upon the Genealogical Chart 
of the Xth Genesis is plentifally interlarded with boasts of fa- 
miliarity “with the discoveries of living Egyptologists, Hebra- 
ists, Cuneatic students, and similar masters of Oriental lore,” 
together with the usual supercilious sneers at theologians and 
evangelical commentaries, the usual authoritative assertions for 
arguments, and assumptions for conclusions, and the reiterated 
admonitions of abundance of manuscript in reserve. And yet, 
so far as facts or positive explanations are concerned, it is 
mostly “taken second hand from Bochart” and Michaelis, “ig- 
noring,” or rather in manifest ignorance of “the very accessi- 
ble criticism of continental archaeologists.” 

The author flatters himself that he has given the first perfect- 
ly satisfactor ee of this genealogical table; that its 
meaning and application are now, at length, settled on a new 
and immovable basis, finally and forever. 

One of the latest and most learned works from the school of 
German criticism, on this subject, is that of Knobel, published 
in 1850. Knobel’s general views about “ Elohistic and Jeho- 
vistic documents,” about the application of the names in this 
table to people and tribes, and about the exclusion of Negroes 
proper from the direct view of the writer, &c., coincide sub- 
stantially with those which Mr. Gliddon has retailed. It may be 
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interesting therefore, to compare some of the results of his 
“ geographical distribution” with the dogmatic decisions of the 
latter, that we may see how far these are likely to be received 
by continental savans as finalities. 

We do not say which set of results is right. Such questions 
are not to be decided by any man’s zpse dixit—not even by 
Mr. Gliddon’s. And, we apprehend, it is doing quite sufficient 
honor to his position as an exegete and an archaeologist, to 
place him side by side with Knobel. 

“ No savant,” says Mr. Gliddon, in his usual style, “ whose 
opinion is worthy of respectful attention, but excludes all 
knowledge on the part of the writer of Xth Genesis, of any 

ortion of Europe except the coasts of the Peloponnesus and 
hracia.” 

Knobel, on the contrary, in his monograph, in 1850, has ven- 
tured unhesitatingly to include Scandinavians, Germans, Celts, 
Hispano-Iberians, Etruscans, Illyrians, Macedonians, &c., with- 
in the purview of the sacred writer. 

“ Nos adversaires,” says Mr. Gliddon, “ have read our analy- 
sis of KUSh. They have seen every affiliation of KUSh set- 
tled in Arabia. [Mr. Gliddon, it is true, speaks of this him- 
self with just as much positiveness as if he had “seen” it with 
his own eyes; but it is taking for granted a little too much 
even for him, to assume that his readers, whether adversaries 
or not, have the same sort of second sight that he has.} Now 
if every affiliation of KUSh in Xth Genesis be Arabian, why 
must we seek for these KUSh-ites elsewhere? Se be sure— 
voila la raison démonstrative.| WKUSh and its affiliations being 
irrevocably determined in Arabia and proved to have been 
renerally of the Himyar-red stock, it would be as absurd to 
fook for them in Nubia as on the Caucasian mountains. [Plain- 
ly.] We know that until the twelfth and perhaps the eleventh 
[sic.] dynasty the boundary of the Mishkin, Egyptians, was 
the first cataract of Syene: and inasmuch as the Vubias were 
then little known to Egyptians, they were undoubtedly far less 
known to Asiatics. 

“ Consequently there was a time when Nubia herself was a 
terra incognita. We have only to continue this Asiatic igno- 
rance of Africa for a few centuries, and every one will allow 
that there is no improbability involved in the assertion that the 

‘ubias were unrevealed to the compiler of Xth Genesis at 
Jerusalem or at Babylon. [What a superb specimen of scien- 
tific argumentation!] His map proves that they were so; [¢pse 
dixit| and thus far discussion is at an end. [!!] 
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“With the Wubias vanishes the last possibility that Wegro 
races were known to the writer of Xth Genesis. He never 
mentions them, [does he mention white races as such?] nor in- 
deed does any other canonical writer from Genesis to Malachi. 

“ Negroes are, therefore, [¢herefore,| excluded from mention 
in the Old Testament; together with Finns, Uralians, Mon- 
gols, Tartars, Malays, Polynesians, Exquimaux, American 
Indians, &e., &e. The map of Xth Genesis, under the heads, 
‘Shem, Ham, and Japheth,’ merely covers those families of 
mankind, classified by the Egyptians in the days of Srruxr- 
Menerrna, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries before Christ, into 
the yellow, the red, and the white human types. 

“Such is our conclusion. [Yes.] Science and reason con- 
firm it. [When? where? how? through whom?] Xth 
Genesis proves it. [/oves what?] Nevertheless few persons 
beyond the circle of education exempt from ecclesiastical pre- 
judice, will for some time to come, accept this result.” 

Now Knobel—and we take him as the latest exponent of the 
“noble achievements of continental exegesis”—finds Cushites 
in Hindostan, in Ethiopia, and in Nubia, as well as in Arabia. 
Indeed he considers “Cush” as being intended to be applied to 
Southern dark colored races generally,—although he does not 
suppose that Negroes proper were directly known to the author 
of Xth Genesis. This may be sufficient to show that reason- 
able men may continue to have some doubts of Mr. Gliddon’s 
infallibility. 

But, for our own part, we do not see the slightest improba- 
bility that Moses may naturally have been pane fe: with 
proper Negroes ;—and if he were not, their Creator, under 
whose inspiration Moses wrote,* may have known something 
about them. The Egyptians are admitted to have known them 
before Moses’ time, and he was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.+ If Xth Genesis was written by a still later 
author than Moses, (as Mr. Gliddon so frequently and so flip- 
pantly asserts,) “at Jerusalem or at Babylon,” then may its 
“compiler,” for a still stronger reason, have known something 
of Negro races. 

Mr. Gliddon admits (p. 485) that “In hieroglyphics coeval 
with the twelfth dynasty at least, or 2200 years B. C., an Afri- 











* Whether Moses were inspired or not, Mr. Gliddon, or any infidel, may 
question if he will; but that Moses was not inspired he is not logically allowed 
to take for granted without any proof whatever. 

¢ It is admitted by Dr. Nott, (p. 181,) that Negroes were in Egypt 2300 years 
B.C. Moreover, according to him, they could not have migrated from the 
South. Whence came they, then? The age of Moses is about 1500 B. C, 
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can nation situate immediately south of Egypt always bore the 
following designation, in one of many dialectic forms,—as 
‘KShI, barbarian countr y; or spelt KASh, KeSh, KiSh, or 
KSh ; with or without the terminal I. 

“The human portraits, whenever accompanying this name 
on the monuments, are invariably Africans, but more generally 
(“more generally,” observe,}] of the dark mahogs any-colored 
Nubian, than of the jet-black Negro type.” 30th Dr. Nott 
and Mr. Gliddon admit the constant gradations of type in pass- 
ing from Nigritia to the table lands of Asia, and they regard 
the Egyptians as constituting a natural and necessary step in 
this gradation, or link in this chain. Dr. Nott admits also 
(p. 230) the African character and “Negroid type” of the an- 
cient Egyptians. And Lepsius maintains distinctly, and en- 
tirely aside from the theological point of view, that “the lan- 
guage and blood of the ancient Egyptians are fundamentally 
‘African. . 

Thus it is admitted, and indeed “ demonstrated” by monu- 
mental evidence, that dark-skinned races to the south of Egypt, 
Negroes, and “ more generally” Nubians, were designated by a 
name which strikingly resembles Kush, and which, notwith- 
standing all Mr. Gliddon’s special pleading to the contrary— 
wherein he has one of his own high authorities, Mr. Birch, 
against him, (p. 259)—it would seem most probable, is etymo- 
logically identical with it. It is also admitted that the Miz- 
raim, the old Egyptians, are cognate with these Cuslieans, be- 
ing themsélves of a Negroid rather than Asiatic type. And 
in regard to the later, or meddle age Egyptians, it is elsewhere 
admitted in aceordance with the express authority of Dr. Mor- 
ton, that they are of so “ mixed a race” that it is impossible to 
reduce them to any specific classification. 

Yet Mr. Gliddon gives no less than fourteen of what he him- 
self confesses to be “a priori assumptions,” to prove that Kesh 
is not Kush, and that Kush is not Ethopia but merely Arabia; 
and he then proceeds to classify what he calls “ KU She: an aftil- 
iations,” “in hopes that they will justify his @ priori assum 
tions.” The mode of this justification is characteristic. it 
consists in asserting and re-asserting in detail what had already 
been assumed én a mass—and then the whole is proved beyond 
contradiction! So that if a “divinity student” should ask him 
how it appears that Kush belongs exclusively to Arabia? he 
* glibly” answers, “ because all his affiliations settled there 
And if the youthful “theologer” fails to apprehend the con- 
vincing evidence of 30 clear a demonstration, and persists curi- 
ously to ask, how it appears that all the affiliations of Kush 
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settled there ‘—again he “ glibly” answers, “ because they did.” 
And finally, to the impertinent question, how he knows that? 
he reasserts it, or says, “ because it has been shown by fourteen 
‘ad priori assumptions,’ that Kush, in general, belongs exclu- 
sively to Arabia ;”—or, he grows irritated or sarcastic, and re- 
torts with charges of “ignorance,” or “stupidity,” or ‘ theo- 
logical prejudice.” For a man to believe the declaration of the 
Bible argues great simplicity ; but to doubt, for a moment, Mr. 
Gliddon’s “ doctoral decision,” and “scientific” accuracy is un- 
answerable evidence of the grossest ignorance, not to say im- 
pudence. 

We could give almost innumerable instances from this book, 
in which the same sophistical method is employed of general 
anticipative assumptions followed by subsequent detailed asser- 
tions, in the way of proof ;—sometimes a of pages inter- 
vening. And thus, for the whole mean time the general argu- 
ment is pursued as if the postulate in question were already 
established by irrefragable proof. Thus, (on page 74,) we are 
told that “in the chapter on Hybridity 7 shall be proven that, 
in many instances what have been called varieties are reall 
distinct species; hence that hybridity is no test. We shall 
prove that agg Pre of dogs and wolves are ae 
distinct,” &e. en, when we come to the chapter on hybridity, 
we find nothing in the shape of proof on these points but novel 
definitions, unwarranted inferences and strong assertions. So, 
(on page 249,) we are told, in anticipation of this very argu- 
ment about Kush, that “it is pte demonstrated in Part 
Ul, that the writer of Xth Genesis omits Negro races alto- 
gether in his tripartite classification of humanity.” So again, 
(on p. 181,)—“ We shall show that all the gradations of the 
African man are indigenous to the soil.” Then follows not the 
slightest particle of proof, except a repetition, through many 
subsequent pages, of the same general assertion in detailed ap- 
plication to the several tribes or gradations taken separately. 

But in truth this whole elaborate argument about Kush, 
even supposing it to be a “thorough demonstration,” is to ver 
little purpose except to throw dust into the eyes of simple nal 
ers. Of what moment can it be to those oe receive the au- 
thority of the Bible and hold the unity of mankind, whether 
or not Moses were personally acquainted with Negroes, or ex- 
pressly included them under the duiaeation Kush¢ Such per- 


sons have no doubt that Moses was unacquainted with the 
American Indians, as such; and Mr. Gliddon may add “ the 
Finns, Tongouses, Esquimaux,” &c., if he will. Yet they, in 
company with Lepsius, Humboldt, Bunsen, &c. &c., believe in 
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the genealogical unity of the human race. Can Mr. Gliddon 
suppose, therefore, that it throws any insuperable obstacle or 
any new kind of difficulty in their way, to prove (which, how- 
ever, he has, by no means, done) that Moses, or “ the writer 
of Xth Genesis,” was altogether ignorant of Negro races ¢ 

In fact, Mr. Gliddon seems to have taken great pains to get 
himself into a dilemma by this very argument. ‘Lhe reliable- 
ness and accuracy of “that venerable and ancient document,” 
the Xth of Genesis,—though he does not allow it to be Mo- 
saic,—he fully and freely admits. Now, even supposing that 
Negroes are not expressly mentioned in it; it is undeniable 
that many and, in his view, very diverse types of men ave men- 
tioned in it, from the swarthy Arab and “ Negroid” Egyptian 
to the Iranian, the Circassian, and the Greek. And it is equal- 
ly undeniable that its author represents all these, which Mr. 
Gliddon styles “the white, the yellow, and the red” types of 
humanity, as lineally descended from one common stock. But 
if the tripartite division may have a common origin, why may 
not a quadripartite or quinquipartite division have a common 
origin also. If “science” saeatie that all the types, confessedly 
enumerated in Xth Genesis, may have been developed from 
one stock, by what nice distinction can science show that the 
other types may not also have been developed from the same 
stock, through some of those subordinate branches or affilia- 
tions? If the Arab, and the Greek, and the “ Negroid” Egyp- 
tian are admitted to be of a common stock, on what scientific 
basis does this special and anxious effort rest, to exclude just 
the Negro—only the Negro—from our common humanity ¢ 

3ut Mr. Gliddon thinks it scientifically proved—Lepsius, 
Humboldt, &c., to the contrary notwithstanding—that even 
the genesiacal tripartite division includes many diverse stocks.* 
Then, to what specific purpose all this great fuss, from one end 
of the book to the other, about Kush and Negroes? As an ar- 
gumentum ad hominem, we have seen it comes to nothing—at 
least, to nothing new; for we readily admit that Moses proba- 
bly had no special acquaintance with the American Indians. 
If, therefore, Mr. Gliddon admits the truth of the Scriptural de- 
claration that what he calls the white, the yellow, and the red 
races are descended from one stock, this argument about Kush 
and Negroes is scientifically nugatory, and all the commotion 
is lost. If, on the other hand, he denies the truth of the ee- 


* “Primitive stocks of Caucasian men infinite.” p. 67. Species indefinite in 
number—or only one. p. 83. This last we believe to be the true scientific 
posture of the question of races, 
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press scripture doctrine, then this argument, as a proof of such 
a negation, is utterly useless and meaningless—and the great 
commotion about it is doubly wasted. ° 

We leave Mr. Gliddon to extricate himself and his pet “ de- 
monstration” as best he may. 

Some of his other arguments are equal curiosities. Having 
proved, with great parade, whiat nobody was disposed to deny 
at the outset, that most of the names in this genealogical table 
designate cities, countries, people, tribes, he naively assumes 
that he has proved they never designate individuals, i. e., that 
cities, countries, people, tribes, existed and were named before 
any individual men,—that cities were never known to be named 
from their founders, nor people or tribes from their patriarchal 
ancestors, nor countries from the people or tribes inhabiting 
them. So that there was never any such person as Abraham 
or Jacob, or Judah; and the whole beautiful story of Joseph 
and his brethren vanishes into a myth. 

Mizraim, according to Mr. Gliddon, can never have been 
the name of an individual, because it is (erroneously, he says, 
for it should have been M/fitsrim) in the dual number. This is, 
of course, an additional reason why tlftre was never any such 
person as Ephraim. But suppose the names, in Xth Genesis, 
which are in the plurai or dual form, do, therefore, properly 
designate tribes or people; still, it is to be observed, they are 
mixed up with others, which are in the singular form. More- 
over, a plural form is commonly regarded as a derivative from 
a root in the singular; and is it not altogether natural to sup- 
pose that, as these tribes are presumed to have descended from 
somebody, the proper names of their ancestors should be the 
singular roots from which these plural names are derived ; and 
that the plural forms, being the names in actual use at the time 
when the Xth Genesis was written, were applied by the author, 
indiscriminately with singular forms, to se ol the .patri- 
archs of the several tribes as well as the tribes themselves ¢ 

Mr. Gliddon’s argument resolves itself .nto this :—because 
the Greeks and others have invented names of their founders 
and their forefathers, therefore the Holy Scriptures have in- 
vented them for the Hebrews, and for the various families 
of mankind; and, therefore, neither have any founders or 
forefathers at all. The fabulous character of the heathen My- 
thologies proves the fabulous character of the Holy Scriptures. 
One witness has testified falsely, therefore no witness is to be 
believed. The imitation proves the non-existence of the origi- 
nal. There have been lies, therefore there is no truth. There 
have been hypocrites, therefore there is no virtue. There have 
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been pretences, therefore there is no reality.* Such are the 
new saws of modern infidelity. 

Mr. Gliddon thinks to make a great point by showing, (with 
the aid of Strauss and others, which was altogether unnecessa- 
ry,) that the word a// and other universal terms are often used 
in the Scriptures, (as, indeed, in what other work are they 
not?) in a loose, or rather in a partial, sense. And this to pre- 
pare the way for his exposition of the declaration of St. Paul, 
that “God hath made of one blood all nations of men,” &e. : 
as though, because a// is sometimes used in a manifestly lease 
way, we therefore can never know when it has its proper mean- 
ing, or, indeed, that it, or any other word, has any proper mean- 
ing at all! And then, to show his consistency, both he and 
Dr. Nott obstinately and exultingly insist upon it, that, accord- 
ing to the express words of Seripture, the tats was ay eny J 
universal.t What interest have Mr. Gliddon and Dr. Nott in 
the meaning or the authority of St. Paul? Do they intend 
merely to thrust forward an argumentum ad hominem? If so 
it does not hit. 

In order to have an opportunity for some sarcastic jeers at 
the “sanctity of the Hebrew tongue,” Mr. Gliddon has seen 


* “Thus uM the compilers of Genesis enteliie prea with aymbelical 
names of mythic patriarchs gifted with impossible longevity.” (p. 695.) He is 
as sure as if it had been especially revealed to him that Peleg’s name does not 
refer to the dispersion of mankind, but perhaps to some great earthquake.— 
p. 545. 

¢ On page 6638, Mr. Gliddon speaks of the “ fabled reality” of the flood ; and 
declares that the “level of the waters being some two miles above the line of 
perpetual snow, the Ark would have been frozen solid but for a universal 
thaw. This is what the Hebrew chronicler meant by KaL HaHeRIM HaGi- 
BuHIM—all the high mountains ; even if Hindostan and America were as alien 
to his geography, as such an aqueous elevation is to the physicist.” From 
what “ physicist” did Mr. Gliddon borrow his ideas of the occasion of the in- 
creased cold of elevated regions? The equator is elevated much higher than 
Noah’s flood, but we have not heard of the waters of the ocean being “ frozen 
solid” in the equatorial regions. If the accumulated matter were transferred 
from the equator to the temperate zones, would they be straightway! frozen 
solid?” or if the diameter of the earth were increased some ten or a dozen 
miles would the whole ocean become a mass of ice? 

At pp. 826, 327, we have another specimen of physics and logic; where, 
from the presumed fact that a given fixed star is so Ftant that light would be 
60,000 years in coming thence to us, it is inferred that such star must have 
been created at least 60,000 years ago. Very likely it was—we are not dis- 

osed to doubt it. We do not pretend to know when the stars were made. 
But we are at a loss to know how it has been ascertained that, if they were cre- 
ated at all, they could not have been created with their rays of light already 
diffused through space, as well as with the power of afterwards diffusing those 
rays. The laws of God’s instantaneous creation cannot, of course, be required 
to be consistent with Mr. Gliddon’s laws of “increasing progression.” 
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fit repeatedly to assert that that language was borrowed from 
the Kanaanites. “Israel's descendants, forgetting their mother 
tongue, adopted afterwards in Palestine the speech of KN AaN ; 
and calling it ‘ Hebrew,’ unwittingly sanctified the language of 
the ‘ slave of slaves,’ instead of that of the true Abraliamidae !” 
“Every effort, therefore, made by orthodox Rabbis, Doctors, 
or Moolahs, Jewish, Christian, or Muslim, to enhance the an- 
tiquity and holiness of the tongue they call /Zebrew, only ren- 
ders more venerable-the language of KN AaN.” 

“To suppose that the ‘speech of Aanaan’ (misnamed He- 
brew) can answer the purpose of an ‘open Sessame’ to the sig- 
nification of all proper names in Xth Genesis, which the wri- 
ter himself has carefully segregated from each other into three 

oups of tongues, spoken by three —- of humanity, (in his 

ay as in ours, from each other entirely distinct,) is one of those 
aberrations that no educated person of our generation would 
be likely to boast of; if he reflected that, in considering He- 
brew as a fitting key to anything more than one, the Semitic, 
of these three linguistic portals, he would be as great a dolt as 
if he sustained that English might be coded in a Chinese 
radical or in a Mandingo root. [Yet even Lepsius, after the 
most profound linguistic studies, believes that all languages 
have been constructed upon a common basis, and developed 
from a common original—great dolt!] No philologist of the 
present day, when he beholds in the Xth Genesis the proper 
name NPhTtKhIM would seek for its explanation in a //e- 
brew vocabulary, because a proper name belonging to the 
Hamitic group of languages,” &e. 

Here we have the distinct recognition of the fact, which, in- 
deed, no smatterer, even, in Philology could pretend to deny, 
that the Hebrew, whether Kanaanitish or not, belongs to the 
Semitic and not to the Hamitiec “ group of tongues,” which are 
and were “ entirely distinct.” Now, of Phut and Kanaan he says, 
in particular, that they are of “ Ham#tic and not Ichrew” ety- 
mology, whence it will follow of course that, //ebrew being 
“the speech of Kanaan,” “ borrowed from the Kanaanites,”— 
the “open Sessame” to the signification of Awnaan, at least, is 
not to be found in its own speech, but in an “ entirely distinct 
group of tongues.” 

Yet, to make confusion worse confounded, he elsewhere 
speaks of the “ //amitic language of Kanaan (falsely called 

ebrew”) and, conformably with the Xth Genesis, assigns to 
“ Kanaan a Hamitie origin.” “ Quatremére,” says he, “ ob- 
jects to the opinion which attributes a Semitic origin to the 

anaanites (aside from its opposition to Xth Genesis, which he 
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considers of Mosaic editorship) that it reposes uniquely upon 
the resemblance of the tongue spoken by the Kanaanites with 
the languages in vogue among other peoples to whom general 
consent now applies the name of Shemitish. He holds this 
basis to be unsafe, because all the affiliations of Shem did not 
speak one language, notably the Elamites of Persia; whose 
tongue differed entirely from that of Arameeans or Arabs; at 
the same time, surrounded as the KNA@aNI ever were hy 
Semitic influences, their language would necessarily imbibe 
such exotic idioms.” And elsewhere Mr. Gliddon classes the 
Hebrew, together with the Aramean and Arabic, among the 
Semitic dialects, and treats its study as a matter of “‘ Semitic 
paleography.” He even charges the “ Hebrew chorographer” 
with being “ignorant of the first elements of Hamitic tongues.” 
It would seem, therefore, by his own showing—and “no edu- 
cated person of the present generation” needed his showing to 
be convinced of the fact—that the Hamitic Kanaanites must 
have borrowed their language from the Semitic Hebrews, 
rather than the Hebrews from them. And what becomes, then, 
of his “scientific” chuckling over the theological “ sanctity” 
of the language of the “slave of slaves ?”’* 

Did the learned author draw his second-hand materials out 
of his Portfolio at hap-hazard, and print them off as they came, 
without comparing or even understanding them? It is clear 
that a writer of such vast erudition and lucid and lofty concep- 
tions has a right to “ presuppose that his readers have passed 
beyond the elementary schoolroom ; and it is notin ‘ Types of 
Mankind’ that any one need expect to find an Archeological 
‘ Primer.” “Inthe days between Walton and Kennicott, a 
theological student” who should be guilty of putting together 
such a farrago of crudities about Hebrew and Kanaan, and 
Semitic and Hamitic tongues, ‘ would have been sent inconti- 
nently to study his elements of Logic, or to con his Hebrew 
roots. When this task was executed, the young man would 
have found a place on the lowest form for ignorance of the 
rudiments of his class. Shame would soon have compelled an 
ingenuous youth of those days gone by to cram his head with 
simple facts of which some of his elders now seem quite una- 
ware.” (See p. 643.) 





* Almost equally confused and contradictory statements are made about the 
Coptic and Berber languages. pp. 230—1, conf. pp. 234, 281. Indeed linguistics 
is evidently not or of our authors. They are more at home when the 
can grow eloquent about such themes as “ the Evangelical Theologers and their 
crocodilean grief wasted over the oppressed Israelites.” 
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Yet such a philologist presumes magisterially to inform us 
that “ the Hebrew language was not ¢riliteral until after the 
age of Moses, 1400 B. C.”! And, under the head of “ Tar- 
shish,” he asks us to compare “ King James’s version, ‘Sheba 
and Dedan and the merchants of Tarshish with all the young 
lions (?) thereof, Ezek. XXX VIII, 13,—with Lanci’s Iucid 
Italian rendering :—‘ The inhabitants of the strong places of 
terrafirma, Saba and Dedan, and the maritime merchandizers 
and their colonists will say unto thee.’ ” 

Did Mr. Gliddon know that “the inhabitants of the strong 
places of ¢terrafirma” came from the preceding verse, and is 
rendered by our Translators, “ that dwell in the midst of the 
land?” They might have said “height of the land,” or, “ of 
the earth ;” and that, no Hebraist could deny, would be a literal 
translation of the Hebrew. And for the rest, “ Tarshish” is 
unquestionably Tarshish ; and “the young lions’—which 
seem to excite the critic’s wonderment to the highest pitch—is 
the literal and proper, and only proper, translation of the 
original. Whelps or young ones will stand, figuratively, for 
villages or colonies, or (a la Gliddon) for “ affiliations.” Nev- 
ertheless, translation is one thing, and glossing or eaposition, 
another. Our translators, though they were Forty-Seven in 
number, did not feel at liberty, as certainly they were not 
bound, to explain, for the convenience or “ the feeble compre- 
hension” of any man, all the figures of speech they found in 
the Hebrew Bible. Do “educated persons of the present 
generation” need to be informed of sch a fact ? 

Mr. Gliddon has given a dissertation on the “Structure of 
Gen. I, Il and IIL. He calls Gen. I and HI, 1, 2, “ Document 
No. 1, ‘Elohim,’ Harmonical Ode of Creative Cosmogony— 
antique and scientific ;”’ and then he accompanies it with the 
names of the days of the week and of the planets, and with the 
Solfeggio of the Gamut. Gen. II, 4,—III, 24, he styles “ ‘ Jeho- 
vah.’ Popular creation of the world,—later and Persie.” He 
then gives his own (or rather Cahen’s retranslated) transla- 
tion ; and proceeds :—‘ Our present object limiting itself to 
the creation of man, as set forth in the above two documents— 
each, the reader now perceives, [why?] distinct altogether the 
one from the other—we withhold (contrary to our habit) author- 
ities for our arrangement of the Document ‘Elohim.’ The 
Hebraist will pears 2 that we have adhered with rigid fidelity 
to the Text ; [?] and that suffices until we resume biblical mys- 
teries on a future occasion, when authorities shall be forthcom- 
ing. Yet to the curious investigator we feel tempted to offer 
the ‘Air’ of the Music of the Spheres. (Here follows a Staff 
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with musical notes!] If he be a musician, he can play it ona 
piano; if he is a geometrician, he will find its corresponding 
notes on the sides of an equilateral triangle added to the angles 
of a square if he loves met iphysics, Plato will expl iin the 
import of unity, matter, logos, per rfection, imperfect, justice, 
repose; while Pythagoras will class for him, monad, duad, 
triad, quaternary, quinary, senary, and septenary. We hope to 
strike the Ocrave note some day ourselves; but in the mean- 
while should the reader be profound in astronomical history, 
and if he can determine the exact time when the ancients pos- 
sessed neither more nor less than ‘five planets besides the Sun 
and Moon,’ there are two Archological problems his acumen 
will have solved—t1st, the arithmetico-harmonical antiquity of 
the number Seven; and 2nd, the precise era beyond which it 

will thenceforward be impossible to carry back the composition 
of that ancient Ode we term ‘ Genesis I-III, 3.2... .. Adam, 
as we shall see, was never intended by the Jehovistie writer to 
be the proper name * Adam,’ as the versions pretend.” 

As this last is the only point in this whole business, bearing 
upon the subject of the book, it may be well to see first how he 
has made this out. “ As the versions pretend,” says he. Now 
we venture to say that the “ versions” are not a whit more 
chargeable with such “ pretension” than the original. They 
simply put “ Adam” for =3x—they substitute Greek or Roman 
characters for the Hebrew. Any and all of the Vi rstons, 
whether Greek, Latin, English, or other, are just as susceptible 
of Mr. Gi! liddon’ 8 gloss and exposition as the Tlebrew is. If, 
then, this charge be a blunder of Mr. Gliddon’s, is it worthy of 
an “educated person of the prese nt generation?” And if he 
knew better, did he intend to deceive his confiding, “ scientifie” 
readers? As to the use of the capital letter as the initial of 
“ Adam”—if that is alleged against the “ Versions,’—we have 
to say that the old Greek and Latin manuscripts made no dis- 
tinctions between capitals and other letters; that in the old 
English, and in the German, even at the present day, a// nouns 
substantive begin w ith capital letters—and we suppose it will 
be admitted that “Adam” is a noun substantive, whether 
proper or common ; and, finally, that the capital letter has been 
retained by Mr. Gliddon even in his improved and “ rigidly 
faithful” Version. 

In this “rigidly faithful” translation he makes 3% mean 
literally “the universality of the Adam, the red man.” If 
this is a /éteral translation, what would he call a paraphrase ? 
He gets along swimmingly, however, with this literal and 
“rigidly faithtul” translation, until he comes to Gen. I, 21, 
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where he reads “ JeHOuaH-Etonutm made the Adam, the red 
man to fall into a great drowsiness, and he slept. And he took 
one of his ribs and filled in flesh in place thereof. And 
JeHOuaHl-Etoum constructed the rib which he had taken 
from the Adam, the red man, into AiShiH (woman,—or Ise, 
Isis) and brought her to the Adam, the red man.” Here at 
length we find “the universality of the Adam, the red man” 
dropped. Why? Was he afraid of saying that “the univer- 
sality of the Adam, the red man,” grew drowsy and fell asleep ? 
Surely “It is not the proper name of Adam as the versions 
pretend.” And “the Hebraist will concede that we have 
adhered with rigid fidelity to the text.” Is the text, then, for 
Adam different, in Chap. II, 21, from what it is elsewhere?” 
So much for “ the universality of the Adam, the red man, the 
blusher.” 

And as for the rest of this hotch-potch and rigmarole about 
an Arithmetico-harmonical, cosmogenical, antique and scien- 
tific Ode,—unless it is meant as a piece of downright blas- 
phemy, sheer ridicule and mockery of the sacred Text—a 
text known by Mr. Gliddon to have been held sacred in the 
Christian Church in all ages,—it shows equal ignorance of 
Music and of Mathematics, of Plato and of Pythagoras. This 
may be thought to be treating it more respectfully and seri- 
ously than it deserves. Perhaps it is. It may all be a mere 
jeu @ esprit—very inopportune, however, very reckless, we 
think. but, in fact, Mr. Gliddon has subsequently, after his 
usual manner, referred to this as a solid and conclusive argu- 
ment. A hundred pages further on, he gravely says: “ It has 
been shown (supra page 562) that the first chapter of the book 
of Genesis is an ancient cosmogenical Ode, with a ‘ chorus’ 
like the plays of the Greek dramatists; that its authorship, if 
entirely unknown, is not Mosaic ;—that its age, the style being 
Flohistic, and the writing alphabetical, cannot ascend even to 
the tenth centuty B. C.; and that being based upon the har- 
monic scale of seven notes, in accordance with the erroneous 
planetary system of Chaldaic magianism, (of five planets, and 
the sun and moon ;) it is an arbitrary human production, 
founded upon ignorance of the physical laws and phenomena 
of Nature—as this Nature is unfolded by science in the nine- 
teenth century.” 

Yet, our readers will be surprised to learn, there is not, at 
the place referred to, the slightest proof of any of these points, 
more to the purpose than what we have transcribed above— 
nothing, indeed, which is not altogether of a piece with it. 
And this is what Mr. Gliddon calls proof, scientific proof, in 
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accordance with the “physical laws of nature,” in this nine- 
teenth century. 

Finally, the whole position of Mr. Gliddon, in regard to the 
Scriptures may be seen at a glance in the following morceau. 
“ Exeter Hall shudders at the thought [of a new English Trans- 
lation]: ‘ Bible Societies’ whine that the reign of Anti-Christ is 
come indeed. As positivists, we lament not that our brief 
space of life will have been measured, long before a new En- 
shish version may be ‘authorized ; because, through the slow 
but unerring laws of human advancement in knowledge, by 
the time that theologists shall have accomplished their meta- 
physical transition and have awakened to the stern realities of 
the case, the development of science will have rendered any 
new translation altogether supererogatory among the educated 
who are creating new religions for themselves.”* 

We trust that hereafter Mr. Gliddon will not consider it any 
personal abuse to be treated asa Skeptic or aninfidel. He 
certainly will not, if he wishes to retain the credit and the char- 
acter of an honest man. And such a character he may like to 
retain, even if he renounces that of a Christian. Meantime we 
have no objection, as a matter of courtesy, to treating him or 
any man as a Christian, if he really wishes to be so called and 
considered ; only we think that, as a Christian, and in courtesy 
to other Christians, he should not treat the Bible with ribald 
contempt, nor claim the privilege, as “an educated man,” to 
make a new religion for himself. We are not disposed to call 
hard names or even disagreeable names; but, in a discussion 
which involves the deepest principles of truth and religion, it 


* We take leave also to refer to the following passages. On page 496—Solo- 
mon’s temple (if he built any temple at all—which is doubted,) “a little pagan- 
ish edifice,” incredibly expensive for its dimensions. On page 499—the Queen 
of Sheba’s visit compared with a Chinese story, and declared to be less his- 
torical, 

On page 610—an attempt is made to show that certain savage tribes are in- 
capable of being Christianized ; because, in the dialect of one, “no more eu- 
phonious name for “ God’ ean be found than Mootcyiaztmooneo; and, in that 
of another, ‘no idea of ‘ original sin’ can be conveyed without the agglutina- 
tion of monosyllables into TLacaTzinTiLizTLaTLACoLLt;’ nor of ‘repentance’ in 
that of a third, until his mind has perceived the meaning of Scutwe_enpamo- 
WITCHEWAGAN.” Yet on page 507, he had given, among a dozen or more “ Ar- 
cheological” twistings of Nimrod’s name, Lanci’s “Semitic Signification,” 
thus: [Let us print the “agglutination,” as we have a perfect right to do, and 
as fairness and justice require, without the hyphens,—which Mr. Gliddon has 
inserted between the English words:] HewnoseroyaLactTionscoRREesPONDTOTHE- 
GoopopoROFHISFAME.” What would a “ Sowahelee” African or an “ Ottomi” In- 
dian say to such a short word as that? And if it were shown to a Hebrew as 
the translation of “ Nimrod,” what would he think of the capability of the 
English language for expressing the ideas of the Hebrews? 


VOL. VIII.—NO. I. 5 
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is important—even toa right mutual understanding between 
the two parties—that their true logical position in relation to 
the subject in question—their personal position is of no conse- 
quence—should be distinctly understood. Now we are ready 
to acknowledge ourselves—and that in the face of all Mr. Glid- 
don’s innuendoes and sneers about “ ignoramuses” and “ great 
dolts,” “ interested and self-conceited supernaturalists,” “ impu- 
dent mockery of educated version,” “folly,” “ignorance,” 
“ abject ignorance,” “imbecility,” “knavery,” “the apostolic 
imponderable,” &c., &c., &c.,—we are ready to acknowledge 
ourselves believers, humble believers, in the proper and super- 
natural inspiration of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. We retort none of these courteous names and 
epithets upon him; but, if he does not believe in the divinity 
of the Christian Revelation and of the Christian Scriptures, if 
he is really an Infidel, we do not see why, with his expressed 
views of those who do receive the Revelation, he should be 
unwilling to be called by his proper designation. We should 
suppose that, “as an educated person of the present generation,” 
he would hold the title of Intidel an honor, and that of Chris- 
tian a disgrace and an infamy. 

For ourselves, we shall, of course, be numbered among “ Nos 
adversaires, the biblical dunces in the United States, whose 
zeal in opposing the long-pondered, long-published views of 
Morton, Agassiz, Nott, Van Amringe, myself and others, has 
been more remarkable than their literary courtesy.” 

Small part of Mr. Gliddon’s performance, surely, can make 
any pretence of a claim to the character of scientific. And as 
to the main sczentific question, we repeat that, with Lepsius, 
and Humboldt, and Bunsen, and a host of other “ great dolts 
and dunces,” out of the United States as well as in them, we 
are content to differ from Morton, Agassiz, Nott, Van Amringe, 
and even from the redoubtable “ myself.” 

As to the “brutal” onslaught which Mr. Gliddon, in utter 
dereliction of the scientific character and spirit, has undertaken 
to make upon the Holy Scriptures;—with what ability and 
with what success he has accomplished his work, let his readers 
and ours judge. We close our comments in his own courteous 
and respectful words : 

“La medicina diventa amara. Spero che sara salutifera. 
In tanto si prendera.” 
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Arr. II.—ADAPTEDNESS OF THE PRAYER BOOK. 


i. Memorial of Sundry Pr shyte rs of the Prote stant Episcopal 
Church; presented to the House of Bishops, Oct. 18, 1853. 


2. Forms of Pray r, or Sameness of Words no Hindrance to 
Devotion. A Sermon by the Rev. T. W. Corr, D. D. New 
York: 1845. 


Tue Memorial named above has started the inquiry, “* Wheth- 
er the Protestant Episcopal Church, with only her present 
canonical means and appliances, her fired and invariable modes 
of public worship, and her traditional customs and usages, is 
competent to the work of preaching and dispensing the Gospel 
to all sorts and conditions of men, and so adequate, to do the 
work of the Lorp in this land and in this age?’ And conse- 
quently the Commission of Bishops, appointed at the late meet- 
ing of the General Convention to consider and report upon that 
Memorial, has set about collecting information on the follow- 
ing, among other, points: “ Could changes be advantageously 
made in our Liturgical Services? By lengthening, shortening, 
or dividing? By adapting the Lessons, Anthems, &c., better 
to the different ecclesiastical seasons? By a larger number of 
special services and prayers for special occasions ¢” &c., &e. 

What answer the Church will return to these questions, and 
what action will be the consequence, remains to be seen. We 
do not wish to anticipate the result, neither do we now propose 
to go into a discussion of the general subject. No doubt much 
can be said in favor of rendering every form of worship as 
pliable as possible, and well suited to the particular wants of 
the times ; and our pages have frequently spoken of the posi- 
tion and duty of the Church in this respect. Still we profess 
to be among the number who are very well satisfied with the 
Prayer Book as it is. We have used it too long, and known 
too well its capability to meet the spiritual necessities of men, 
to desire any essential changes. We have learned to see in it a 
flexibility, a fulness, a perfection, which leaves but very little 
room for farther legislation ; and, after all, perhaps what we 
need most is, not anything different from what we yA have, 
but only a more faithful application and use of our present sys- 
tem. But even should some modifications be ‘rent tno such 
as a division into its original distinct Services, we are confident 
that, under such a conservative body as our House of Bishops, 
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guided by the sound views of the Church at large, they will be 
so slight and so homogeneous to the old modes, as only to prove 
more forcibly what we shall contend for in our a diseus- 
sion. They will not attempt to do away with the Prayer 
Book, but only to carry out its main principles more completely. 
They will not imply a doubt of its adaptedness to the purposes 
for which it is intended, but only seek to make that adaptedness 
still greater. 
For some observations on this subject, we can have no better 
text than the Sermon of Dr. Coit, also cited above. It was 
ublished several years ago; but we have not since seen, and 
tio not expect soon to see again, a more ingenious and beauti- 
ful, as al as satisfactory, argument for the Church’s Liturgy. 
From the example of our blessed Lorp in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, Who there “ prayed the third time, saying the same 
words,”* the Reverend Author deduces an authority for 
“ Forms of Prayer ;” and argues that “ Sameness of Words is 
no Hindrance to Devotion.” Without following out his train 
of reasoning, we will simply say that it leads to the point which 
we propose to develop—that, notwithstanding the ‘ sameness” 
of the 300k of Common Prayer, it is admirably adapted to the 
varied wants and circumstances of men. There are no estates 
of life, no phases of individual feeling, no conjunctures of 
human affairs, to which it does not apply. It is like the eye of 
a portrait; turn which way you will, it is still fixed upon you. 
e may say of its contents, as Bishop Horne has said of the 
Psalms of David, and say it because they are those Psalms and 
other portions of the Sacred Volume applied to the purposes of 
devotion :+ “They suit mankind in all situations, grateful as 
the manna which descended from above and conformed itself 
to every palate ;” or, as Dr. Donne has expressed the same idea, 
* As manna tasted to every man like that he liked best, so do 
these minister instruction and satisfaction to every man in 
every emergency and occasion.” 

e know that, in affirming this of our Prayer Book, we are 
affirming what some will maintain no form of prayer is capable 
of becoming. It is a favorite objection, urged by all advocates 
of extempore devotion against p seas Po services, that they 
admit not of being accommodated to changes of circumstan- 
ces; they cannot be so framed as to reach cases of individual 
experience ; they are the impositions of other men, perhaps of 
other ages, that thought and felt differently from ourselves. 

Strange that men who reason in this way do not perceive 





*St. Matthew xxvi, 44. + Preface to Commentary, p. 164. { Sermons, p. 149. 
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that their reasoning impugns the wisdom of our blessed Lorn, 
Who, when His disciples asked Him to teach them how to pray, 
said, “ When ye pray, say, Our Father which art in Heaven.” 
What was that but a form—a single precomposed prayer, in- 
tended for many different persons at first, and expressing the 
wants of men in all subsequent periods of the Church—a gnide 
to devotion, given eighteen hundred years ago, which still we 
find appropriate for daily use evennow? And what has ever 
come home so closely to the hearts of a needy world, or helped 
so many to reach the heights of holiness and glory, as that same 
Prayer of our Lorp? Infant voices have lisped their petitions 
in its simple words; and manhood, with all its accumulated 
necessities as well as wisdom, has found no better mode of 
making its requests known to Gop; and even Saints and Mar- 
tyrs, advanced towards perfection and preparing for their final 
passage, have taken this as their viaticum, saying with their 
ast breath, like one of England’s noble sons about to suffer on 
the scaffold for his religion, “I will only repeat the Lorp’s 
Prayer upon my knees, and then lay my head upon the block.”* 
But, passing by our Saviour’s authority on this point, let us 
look at the nature of man’s wants, and see if a fixed form may 
not be capable of expressing them. He is not a mere isolated 
being, with necessities peculiar to himself. He is one of 8 
reat family, one of a vast brotherhood; and, when he has a 
fooling which would pour out itself in prayer, he has that feel- 
ing in common with all his fellow members. Has he sins, and 
does he wish to confess them; has he received mercies, and 
does he long to give thanks and praise; does he realize his 
many needs, and desire to ask Gop to relieve them? It is no 
solitary, no local, no temporary experience. Millions of hearts, 
of earlier as well as later days, in every quarter of the world, 
beat here in harmony. Tonch the circumstances of one, and 
you strike a chord which vibrates through all. For this reason, 
language in which men of other ages or other lands, working 
out their salvation, have embosomed their desires to Gon, will 
be felt to be a mysterious anticipation of and provision for our 
own; and so would we gain nothing, even in this respect, by 
framing for ourselves petitions suggested by the feelings of the 
moment, or by having another person to whom our case is 
known, frame them for us. How much we should lose, it comes 
not in our way now to show, except that we should lose a sense 
of that communion one with another, and with innumerable 





*Lord Capel, who was beheaded by the Puritans in the Rebellion, March 
9th, 1649. See Bishop Morley’s “ Account of his Death.” 
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Saints departed as welt as on earth, which is so delightful and 
improving to all that ever felt it, and of which a Liturgy is such 
a bond and preservative. 

Having thus seen that a Form of Prayer can be so construct- 
ed as to be adapted to the needs of all and to all the needs of 
each, we next take the position that our Book is such a Form. 
It realizes the idea, which its title suggests, of “ Common 
Prayer.” “Common,” not in the sense of lowness and vul- 
garity, of want of elevation of style and sentiment, as if only 
the ignorant and uncultivated could enter into its meaning and 
spirit; bat “common” in a broader sense, of fitness to the dif- 
ference in the mental and moral constitutions of mankind and 
to their manifold wants—* common” like the air which we 
breathe, and which is suited to the capacities and to the ne- 
cessities of all classes. Persons seemingly the most unlike in 
their minds and characters and positions—the scholar familiar 
with other models of beauty and other standards of art, the 
daily laborer knowing little but the deep yearnings of his own 
heart, the matured Christian and the babe in Curist, the care- 
less sinner and the penitent—may here find each what he most 
approves or most requires; so that in this point of view, we 
have, as one of the many who have fed on its abundant stores 
has witnessed, “a well furnished garden, in which are shades 
of the deepest verdure, and flowers of the brightest hue, waters 
flowing from perennial fountains to fertilize and delight, and 
seats at which at proper intervals we may rest and be re- 
freshed.”’* 

In order to see this, let us begin with looking at the style of 
the volume. Considering the period of its composition—we 
mean of course the period of Anglican history, when it first 
began to assume its present shape,—for, as is well known, it is 
little more than a collection and translation of ancient primitive 
Liturgies—our Prayer Book is, as Bishop Jebb has remarked, 
“a kind of literary miracle.”+ In vain do we look for much 
that possesses any great claim to distinction in English litera- 
ture, until we come down to the time of Elizabeth. The best 
writings of the previous reigns of Edward and Henry are suffi- 
ciently correct and expressive, but still are marked with 
coarseness far from being agreeable to the taste of later times. 
But the Prayer Book is a singular exception, being drawn up 
in language which, while it never offends by uncouthness, still 
retains much of the venerable simplicity of a former age. It 


® Bishop Dehon, Sermons, Vol. 1, p. 202. 
¢ Correspondence with Alexander Knox, Vol. 1, p. 247. 
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is elevated and elegant, without being too highly wrought. It 
is plain and perspicuous, without being homely or vulgar. 
Like the Common Version of the Bible, to which it bears a 
striking resemblance in style, it equally satisfies a king and his 
subject, a scholar and a peasant; and it probably will continue 
to be thus generally acceptable so long as the English tongue 
shall last, or at least so long as there shall be a love for its pres- 
ent purity and strength. 

But when we come to examine the contents of this Book, 
how does its adaptedness expand to our view. For what con- 
dition of life, for what possible exigencies of man, does it not 
provide? It provides for its wants in the first moments of his 
being; and, no sooner is he born into this world of sin and 
misery, than it admonishes that he be brought to the baptismal 
font, and there prays that he may be “regenerated and born 
anew of water and the Hoty Guosr.” He grows in years, and 
still it provides that, like his Divine Lorn, he may also grow 
in grace and wisdom, by means of a Catechism containing the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
other things which asa C hristi: an he ought to know and believe 
to his soul’s health. Is this done? It then calls upon him to 
renew in Confirmation the solemn vow and promise made 
in Baptism, and invokes Gon’s continued blessing upon him. 
Soon it summons him to the Holy Communion of the Body 
and Blood of Curtst, and, in a service of inimitable solemnity 
and fulness, fills him with new life and strength in running the 
Christian race. Now perhaps he turns his thoughts towards 
the holy estate of Matrimony; his Prayer Book furnishes him 
with a form for its solemnization, which represents it as honor- 
able and makes it impressive. Is he then the head of a fam- 
ily? The same volume supplies him with morning and evening 
Domestic Devotions, in which no want which either he or his 
may feel is forgotten. Ic loses not sight of him if he he among 
the sick, but, in an Order of Visitation for such, provides him 
with exhortations and collects suited to any circumstances of 
suffering ; and, if he has learned their excellencies, he will feel, 
even ona dying pillow, their sufficiency for his needs ; and, if 
asked what prayers he will then have, will say with the sainted 
Herbert, “the prayers of my mother, the Church; no other 
prayers are equal to them.”* And have those prayers now 
done all that any could do for him while living? There are 
others still to hallow his Burial, and to commit his bocy to the 
ground in the hope of a blessed resurrection. 








* Wi iton’s Life of Herbert. 
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View also this Book as it presents to us, year by year con- 
tinually, the life of our blessed Lorn, and the examples of His 
Holy saints in the annual round of its Services. Beginning 
with the Incarnation, it prepares us, through four successive 
weeks, to hail that Day of ft "y on which to us Curist is born, 
tousa Saviouris given. Then it carries us, in wonderful order, 
over the successive steps of His most holy life, reminding us 
of His obedience to the law in receiving the rite of Cireum- 
cision, of His Manifestation to the Gentiles, of His Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, until it comes, after forty days of solemn 
reparation, to the most important week of all, the week of His 
?assion and Death. It afterwards proclaims His Resurrection, 
and shows forth His Ascension, pet commemorates the descent 
of the Hoty Guost whom He promised, closely following with 
a day in which we are expressly taught “to acknowledge the 
gory of the eternal Trinrry, and in the power of the Divine 
ajesty to worship the Unity.” Space would fail us to speak 
of the season elich succeeds, and in which the practical duties 
of Christianity are taught more than its doctrines; or of the 
many Festivals scattered along the whole year, sacred to the 
memories of the faithful. But when all has been completed, 
what truth has been left out, which it is necessary for man to 
know; what duty, which it is necessary for him to perform ? 
And is not that Feast on a Mountain, with the story with which 
the Christian Year winds up,* telling us to “gather up the 
fragments that remain that nothing be lost,” truly emblemat- 
ical of the feast which the Prayer Book has spread before us? 
Seeing the great number, with their varied wants, to be fed 
from its few pages, we might have been tempted to doubt of 
their sufficiency, and to ask, ‘“‘ What are they among so many ?” 
But it confidently replied, ‘Make the men sit down.” And 
they did sit down—wise men and simple, philosophers and 
peasants, “ besides women and children’”—and there has been 
enongh and to spare. All have been filled, and none have 
been sent empty away. 

We have room merely to glance at the Order for Daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer, to see how it illustrates the 
adaptation of the Liturgy to the wants of men. If we look at 
the General Confession, we shall find it so full that, under some 
one or other of its clauses, every sin with which a man may 
charge himself may be included, and yet not so minute but 
that all may use it. Of the Te Deum as a most satisfactory 
anthem of praise, even one who did not belong to the Church 





* See the Gospel for the Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
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which uses it, has said, “It seems to unite one in spirit with 
the whole Catholic Church in earth and in heaven.”* In the 
Litany are petitions against all calamities, from temporal evils 
to everlasting damnation ; under all circumstances, in prosper- 
ity as well as adversity ; of all kinds, for the traveler, the sick, 
the bereaved, and the oppressed. But it is unnecessary to pur- 
sue the subject, and we will conclude this part of it in the 
words of Dr. South, “I know no prayer necessary that is not 
in the Liturgy, but one; which is this, that Gop would vouch- 
safe to continue the Liturgy itself in use, honor, and venera- 
tion in this Church forever.”’+ 

Thus has a hasty inspection of the Prayer Book itself showed 
us that it is suited to all the changes of circumstances and all 
peculiarities of individual feeling. And cannot additional 
sroof of the fact be gleaned from the experience of those who 
lore taken it as their spiritual help and guide? We can point 
to instances of men, in every station of life, finding their com- 
fort in feeding their souls on this manna and proceeding on 
their pilgrimage, as no other food, save Holy Scripture « and the 
Sacraments, has enabled them to do. From the pages of 
Hagiography it would be easy to collect a volume, which 
would give marvelous support to the position we are main- 
taining. 

When Archbishop Laud was accused of high treason and 
committed to the Tower, he was allowed to return to Lambeth 
in charge of the Black Rod for some books and papers. He 
remained there till towards evening, and attended Divine 
Service for the last time in his Chapel. The First Lesson for 
Evening Prayer, according to the Calendar, was the fiftieth 
Chapter of Isaiah, in which occurs this passage: “For the 
Lorp Gop will help me; therefore have I set my face like a 
flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed. He is near that 


justifieth me; who will contend with me? Let us stand 


together ; who is mine adversary? Let him come near to me. 
Behold the Lorp Gop will help me; who is he that shall con- 
demn me?” In the Psalter for that evening of the month 
were such verses as these: “The waves of the sea are mighty 
and rage horribly, but yet the Lorp who dwelleth on high is 
mightier. Blessed is the man whom Thou chastenest, O Lorn, 
and teachest him in Thy law; that Thou mayest give him 
patience in time of advers ity, until the pit be digged for the 
ungodly. For the Lorp will not fail His people, neither will 
He forsake His inheritance. In the multitude of the sorrows 





* Richard Watson, Methodist. +Sermon on “ Brevity of Expression in Prayer.” 
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that I had in my heart, Thy comforts have refreshed my soul. 
They gather them together against the soul of the righteous, 
and condemn the innocent blood. But the Lorp is my refuge 
and my Gon is the strength of my confidence.” * This gave 
me comfort,” writes the afflicted Primate i in his Diary ; “Gop 
make worthy of it, and fit to receive it.” 
The adaptedness of the Liturgy to the various cases of need 
which may arise in the course of one’s life, so strikingly exem- 
plified in the instance of Laud, might be farther illustrated from 
the biography of his unhappy master, Charles the First, who 
was so deeply affected in ne prison, on the morning of his 
execution, by the history of our Lorp’s Passion in the 1 twenty- 
fourth C hapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, read by Bishop Juxon 
as one of the regular Lessons of the day ; and from ihe story 
of the Seven B ishops who resisted James the Second’s attempt 
to establish Popery in England, and who were so strangely com- 
forted, on the first night of their imprisonment, by he: varing the 
account of St. Paul’s impr isonment in the ap pointed service for 
the day ; and from the fact said to have occurred in the first 
American © ongress on their next meeting after hearing of the 
attack on oston, when such appropriate e xpressions broke 
forth from the Psalter for that morning, read by a Clergyman 
of the ¢ ‘hurch. * But we forbear to dwell on particulars “which 


*® The story | is told by John / Ad: ams in a Letter to “his wife, and, besides illus- 
trating the point we have in hand, shows on what Power the Fathers of our 
Republic relied for help. He says: 

“When the Congress met, Mr. Cushing made a motion that it should be 
opened with prayer. It was opposed by Mr. Jay of New York, and Mr. Rut- 
ledge of South Carolina, because we were so divided in religious sentiments— 
some Episcopalians, some Quakers, some Anabaptists, some Presbyterians, and 
some Congregationalists—that we could not join in the same act of worship. 
Mr. Samuel Adams arose and said, ‘ that he was no bigot, and could hear prayer 
from any gentleman of piety and virtue who was, at the same time, a friend to 
his country. He was astranger in Philadelphia, but had heard that Mr. Duche 
(Dushay they pronounced it) deserved that character, and therefore he moved 
that Mr. Duche, an Episcopal Ulergyman, might be desired to read prayers 
before the Congress to-morrow morning.” The motion was seconded and passed 
in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, our President, waited on Mr. Duche, and 
received for answer that if his health would permit, he certainly would. 
Accordingly, next morning, he appeared with his clerk, and in pontificals, and 
read several prayers in the established form, and then read the Psalter for the 
seventh day of September, a part of which was the thirty-fifth Psalm. You 
must remember this was the next morning after we had heard the rumor of the 
horrible cannonade of Boston. Jt seemed as if Heaven had ordained that Psalm 
to be read that morning.” 

The following are a few of the verses in the Psalm referred to by Mr. Adams: 

“Plead Thou my cause, O Lord, with them that strive with me, and fight 
Thou against them that fight against me. 

“Lay hand upon the shield and buckler, and stand up to help me. 

“Bring forth the spear, and stop the way against them that persecute me: 
say unto my soul, I am thy salvation.” 
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must be familiar to every reader of history, and pass to another 
fact which may not have been so generally noticed. 

It is now more than two hundred years since a company of 
persons, who had separated from the Church of England be- 
cause, among other imagined grievances, her Prayer Book was 
deemed insufficient for their spiritual needs, crossed the 
Atlantic. They came to these western shores ; and, after a 
tempestuous voyage, landed on the Rock of Plymouth, near 
the end of an in iclement December. Their first act was to fall 
down before Gop, in grateful thanks for His preservation of 
them on the great deep, and in humble prayer that He — 

watch over and bless them in the wilderness to which the ‘y had 
come. In what language they expressed the feelings of their 
hearts at that moment, his tory does not tell us, except that it 
was extemporary, after the’ preferences of those Pilgrims. 
But, whatever it was, could it have been so seasonable and so 
suitable as this, which the Prayer Book they had renounced 
would have put in their mouths, had they used its Psalter for 
that day, the twenty-second of the month: 


“ They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in 
great, waters 5 

These men see the works of the Lorn, and His wonders in the deep. 

For at His word the stormy wind ariseth, which lifted up the waves 
thereof. 

They are carried up to the heaven, and down again to the deep ; 
their soul melteth away because of the trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and are at their 
wit’s end. 

So when they ery unto the Lorp in their trouble, He delivereth them 
out of their distress. 

For He maketh the storm to cease, that the waves thereof are sti!l. 

Then are they glad, because they are at rest: and so He bringeth them 
unto the haven where they would be. 

O that men would therefore praise the Lorp for His goodness ; and 
declare the wonders that He dveth for the children of men !”* 


But the reader should comply with the request of Mr. Adams in a subsequent 
part of his Letter: “I must beg you to read that Psalm. If there is any faith 
in the Sortes Virgiliane, or Sortes Homerice, or especially the Sortes Biblicw, 
it would be thought providential.” 

* A storm at sea, such as tlre Psalmist here describes, is one of those emer- 
gencies when some might expect the Prayer Book would be out of place. But 
to see its adaptedness even then, take the following incident which occurred at 
the well remembered loss of the Steamer San Francisco, in December, 1858 
We quote from a secular paper: 

“ At a moment when hope was almost abandoned, and despair sat on every 
countenance, Death in the most appalling form seeming inevitable, in a state of 
nalf distraction, ‘ Do, Sir, pray for us,’ was the request to the Rev. Clergyman 
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And then, again, in reference to their new home and future 
history, how appropriate the following from the same Psalm: 
“He maketh the wilderness a standing water, and water-springs of a 
dry ground, 

And there He setteth the hungry, that they may build them a city to 
dwell in; 

That they may sow their land, and plant vineyards, to yield them 
fruits of increase. 

He blesseth them, so that they multiply exceedingly, and suffereth not 
their cattle to decrease. 

And again when they are minished and brought low through oppres- 
sion, through any plague or trouble ; 

Though he suffer them to be evil-entreated through tyrants, and let 
them wander out of the way in the wilderness ; 

Yet helpeth He the poor out of misery, and maketh him households 
like a flock of sheep.” 

Such is the ample provision which the Church in her Prayer 
Book makes for her faithful children, dividing and distributing 
it as each has need; and so do men mistake when they leave 
her fruitful pasture and flowing waters for any thing which 
Dissent can promise. And if they go to the other extreme, 
do they lose less or fare better? What satisfaction can there 
be to a soul that knows its own wants, in a Ritual which, how- 
ever splendid and imposing to the outward eye, is celebrated, 
either in whole or in part, in a tongue unintelligible to the 
great body of worshipers; which puts human mediators be- 
tween them and their Gop, taking away the glory of the one 
Mediator Jesus Curist; which denies to the people the bless- 
ing of the Cup in the Holy Eucharist; and which mystifies 
them with superstitious stories and legends? When the pres- 








(Mr. Cooper, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, on his way to South America.) 
Some one having said, ‘Oh, Sir, in this awful crisis, your Prayer Book can be 
of no service to you,’ the only response to this, by the faithful Herald of the 
Cross, the Missionary of the God of Merey, was to fall on his knees, and with 
a fervor that penetrated every heart, implored in the solemn words of the 
Litany : 

‘O Gop, the Father of Heaven, have mercy upon us miserable sinners. 

O Gop, the Son, Redeemer of the World, have mercy upon us miserable 
sinners. 

O Gop the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, have merey 
upon us miserable sinners. 

O holy, blessed, and glorious Trixtry, three Persons, and one Gop, have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners.’ 

“« The effect of this was electrifying. Tears were in every eye, and they all, 
as if with one heart and one voice, joined in supplicating their GOD to save 
them from a watery grave, themselves, their wives, and their children—when 
He who rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm and commands the winds 
and the waves, ‘peace, be still,’ and there was a calm, raised their sinking 
hearts, granting the earnest prayers of the humble suppliants.” 
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ent Bishop Kip was at Rome, he witnessed the celebration of 
High Mass at St. Peter’s on Christmas morning; which he de- 
scribes as gorgeous in the extreme, but at the same time little 
else than empty show, the seriousness of devotion seeming to 
be wanting and the Pope the real object of worship. Ata 
later hour of the day he went to the English Chapel, where 
our simpler and more edifying Liturgy was used; and as he 
was leaving, a friend said to him, “ Did you receive much 
spiritual benefit from the services at St. Peter’s this morning?” 
“Yes,” he answered; “indirectly, I received much; for it 
taught me to realize the value of our own services as I never 
did before, and I trust therefore to use them for the rest of my 
life with greater benefit.”* 

We did not intend, however, to speak so much of the com- 
parative advantages of the Prayer Book, as of its positive 
merits in being fitted to meet the necessities of all persons in 
any and every age. We had purposed, in further illustration 
of the point, to cite some facts from the pastoral experience of 
our clergy, which would show, more especially, how this ven- 
erable Volume can furnish “songs in the night” to Gon’s peo- 
ple, and sanctify their sorrows by the words which it teaches. 
And we had also marked several passages in the Reports of our 
Western Bishops and other Clergy, to exemplify the ease and 
success with which our Liturgy, just as it now is, can be ac- 
commodated to the circumstances of new countries, where the 
place of worship is often a school-house or a log-cabin, and the 
congregation composed mostly of strangers to our forms and 
ways. But we must stop, at least for the present; merely add- 
ing that, even though the Book, of which we have been speak- 
ing, admits of some improvements, it contains enough for the 
Church to work with to great effect. She can say of it as Da- 
vid said of Goliath’s sword, “ There is none like it ;"+ and we 
care far less to hear of her changing cr in any way trying to 
better the instrument, than to see her engaged in wielding it 
with increased diligence, zeal, and power. 


* Christmas Holidays in Rome, p. 66. + 1 Sam. xxi, 9. 
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Arr. IV.—THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


ist. The Doctrine of the Russian Church, being the Primer, 
the Shorter and Longer Catechisms, and a Treatise on th 
Duty of Parish Priests. Translated from the Slavono-Rus- 
sian Originals. By Rev. R. W. Brackmore, B. A. Aber- 
deen: 1845. 4 


2d. TTarmony of Anglican and Eastern Doctrine. Aberdeen 
1846. 


3d. An Appeal to the Scottish Church. Edinburgh: 1849. 


4th. An Apology for the Greek Church. By I. Masson. Lon- 
don: 1844. 


5th. A /Tistory of the Holy Eastern Church. By the Rev. 
Joun Mason Neate, M. A. London: 1850. 


6th. Dissertations on the Orthodow Communion. By Wruam 
Patmer, M. A., Deacon. London: 1853. 


7th. A Tract for the Church in Jerusalem. By the Right Rev. i 
Joun Henry Horxtns, D.D. LL.D. Burlington: 1854. 


In an Article in our last Number, we gave a brief history of 
the Eastern Church ; and showed, as we think, that there is 
nothing, in that history at least, which authorizes us to deny 
that she is essentially orthodox. We now proceed to examine 
some of the Symbolic Books to which we then referred. 

The first and simplest is the “ Prmer ror Campren,” pub- 
lished by the Russian Synod, though in its main features com- 
ing down from an early time. We shall endeavor to give a 
full rationale , and where desirable the text itself. The Primer 
commences with Daily Prayers. 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. , 
Amen. Glory be to Thee, O our God, Glory be to Thee. 

“Oh, Heavenly King, the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, 
Who art everywhere, and fillest all things, the treasure of 
blessings and giver of life, come to us, and make Thine abode 
in us, cle: anse US from all impurity, and save our souls of thy 
goodness.” 

After which follow a few short prayers ending with “Our 
Father,” then an address to the Mother of God :— 
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“Hail Mary, Virgin, Mother of God, full of grace, the Lord is with thee: 
blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, for thou 
hast borne the Saviour of our souls.” 


Also a prayer “ On rising from sleep :”°— 


“O Lord, I thank Thee with my whole heart, that Thou hast raised me up 
from sleep safe and sound, that Thou hast scattered the darkness of night, and 
gladdened mine eyes with the light of this day. And now, O Lord, | believe 
in Thee with my whole heart; scatter 1 pray Thee the darkness of my igno- 
rance, and of my passions, and lighten my mind and my will with Thy al- 
mighty grace. Grant me to do cheerfully and zealously every work which 
Thou hast appointed for me, and reverently to search out the wonders hidden 
and Thy holy law, ever calling with boldness upon Thy holy name.” 


Then follow a prayer “ On going to rest,” a grace before and 
after dinner, and the Creed. The blessing before dinner strikes 
us as peculiarly appropriate and beautiful, being nothing but 
the verse from the Psalms, “ The eyes of all wait upon Thee, 
O Lord, and Thou givest them their meat in due season; Thou 
openest Thy hand, and fillest all things living with good.” 
After this follow quite a number of “ Short Moral Precepts,” 
as for example :- 


™ My good child, remember always that God looks not only to our actions, 
but also to our inmost thoughts and intentions. 

‘Have no strife nor enmity with any body, and even though any injure thee, 
bear it patiently ; for this is true greatness. 

“ Be merciful even to the beast, which God hath given man for his service 

“ When thou knowest not neither affirm positively, nor deny. 

“ Be gentle and not forward, silent rather than talkative. 

‘Never make game of old or poor people.” 


At the end of these precepts is the following: “ Do thy best 
to acquire a habit of observing these rules while thou art 
young, that thou mayest continue the same, even to age. And 
if thou doest all this, then thou wilt be really happy and in fa- 
vor with God and man.” Here follows “a Brief Catechism,” 
intended for children and the very illiterate, the whole of which 
is peculiarly beautiful and appropriate. It need not be quoted 
here with respect to doctrine, as quotations of that kind will 
come more satisfactorily from the fuller Catechisms—in fact 
there is very little of doctrine in this Catechism, it is almost 
entirely practical. A few quotations to show its general char- 
acter will suffice: 

“Q. Of what does this Symbol or Creed first put thee in mind? 

A. Of God; that He made me, and all the world; and governs and preserves 
me, and all the world; and therefore my conscience continually reminds me 
that I ought to love Him with all my heart; worship Him in sincerity, and be- 
lieve that there only can I think or act well, when I think and act as His holy 


law commands. 
> * 
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Q. Is it enough to have this knowledge and conception of God, and then do 
as thou pleasest ? 

A. By no means; as I have this knowledge of God, so should I also live 
agreeably thereto: for instance—if I know that God is just, I should fear to do 
evil, lest I fall under His just judgment, and lose the blessings of His mercy 
and goodness; if I know that God is merciful, I ought to repent me of all that 
I have done amiss, in the hope that He will not reject my repentance; if He is 
Omnipresent and Omniscient, 1 ought neither to do nor even think any evil, 
but strive to serve Him always with a pure conscience and blameless thought 

* * = a 

Q. Is Faith alone, without good works, enough for salvation ? 

A. By no means; for Faith without works is dead. 

Q. Where hast thou rules prescribed for good works ? 

A. In the Law of God, which is contained in the following Ten Command- 
ments, 

- * * * 

Q. What needest thou to enable thee to keep these Commandments? 

A. The assistance of God’s grace, which like every good thing, is to be ob- 
tained by hearty prayer. And prayer is the lifting up of our minds and hearts 
to God, to seek from Him those good things which are necessary and profitable 
for our souls.” 


This Primer is completed by “A Short Sacred Tistory, from 
the Creation of th teen to th Day of Pentecost,’ divided 
into twenty reading lessons, after which comes a Multiplication 
Table. 

The next work which we shall examine, is entitled “/Ze- 
ments of Christian Learn ing : or a Short Sacred Ilistory and 
a Short Catechism. Levised and approved by the most TToly 
Governing Synod, and published by Command of his Imperial 
Majesty, for the use of Schools. St. Petersburg, at the Syno- 
dal Press., 1840. The Introduction to this “Shorter Cate- 
chism” we give entire, it being the most perfect and complete 
thing in its way, we remember ever to have met with: 


“Q. What learning is most needful for all men? 
A. Christian learning. 
Q. Why? 
A. Because it leads us to God, to everlasting salvation, or in other words to 
everlasting happiness. 
Ilow can we draw near to God? 
. By thotght, wish, and deed. 
Who draws near to God by thought? 
He who rightly believes in Him. 
Who draws near te God by wish? 
. He who prays to him. 
Who draws near to God by deed? 
He who walks after God’s will and law. 
Whence may we learn to believe aright? 
From the Creed. 
Whence may we learn to pray? 
From the Lord’s Prayer. 
Whence how to walk after God’s will and law? 
From the Ten Commandments, 


bPOePoPerererpere 
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In connection with this Shorter Catechism we shall likewise 
take up the longer one which is entitled “Zhe Longer Cate- 
chism of the Orthodox, Catholic, Eastern Church. Examined 
and approved by the Most Holy Governing Synod, and pub- 
lished for the use of Schools and of all Orthodox Christians, 
by order of His Imperial Majesty ;” and having given some 
extracts from its Introduction, proceed by the aid of both to 
examine some of the more important points of Christian 
doctrine. Both these Catechisms, though originating in earlier 
works, were drawn 7 and published in their present form by 
Philaret, the present Metropolitan of Moscow ; and after careful 
revision were not merely approved and licensed, but adopted 
and promulgated by the Most Holy Synod as the Catechisms of 
the Church Herself, A. D. 1839." The Longer Catechism, in 
particular, having been translated into Greek and sent to all 
the Eastern Patriarchs and other Churches of the same Rite 
and Communion, and having been received on all sides with 
unanimous approbation, has a just claim to that title which it 
bears in the original, and which literally translated would 
stand thus: A Full Catechism of the Orthodox Catholic 
Church of the Eust. The following are extracts from the In- 
troduction : 


“Q. What is an Orthodox Catechism? 

A. An Orthodox Catechism is an instruction in the orthodox Christian faith, 
to be taught to every Christian to enable him to please God and save his own 
soul. 

= ” * * 

Q. What is necessary in order to please God and save one’s own soul? 

A. In the first place, a knowledge of the true God, and a right faith in Him ; 
in the second place, a life according to faith and good works. 

* = * * 


Q. Whence is the doctrine of the orthodox faith derived ? 

A. From Divine Revelation. 

* * - * 

Q. How is Divine Revelation spread among men, and preserved in the true 
Church # 

A. By two channels; holy Tradition and holy Seripture. 

Q. What is meant by the name holy Tradition ? 

A. By the name holy Tradition is meant the doctrine of the faith, the law of 
God, the sacraments, and the ritual as handed down by the true believers and 
worshipers of God, by word and example from one to another and from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Q. Is there any sure repository of holy Tradition? 

A. All true believers united by the holy tradition of the faith, collectively 
and successively, by the will of God compose the Church, and she is the sure 
repository of holy Tradition, or, as St. Paul expresses it, Zhe Church of the liv- 
ing God, the pillar and ground of the truth. 1 Tim. iii, 15. 

* * * * 

Q. Which is the more ancient, holy Tradition or hoiy Scripture? 

A. The most ancient and original instrument for spreading Divine Revela- 
tion is holy Tradition. From Adam to Moses there were no sacred books. Our 


VOL. VITI.—NO. I. 
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Lord Jesus Christ himself delivered His divine doctrine and ordinances to His 
disciples by word and example, but not by writing. The same method was 
followed by the Apostles also at first, when they spread abroad the faith and es- 
tablished the Church of Christ. The necessity of tradition is further evident 
from this, that books can be available to only a small part of mankind, but tra- 
dition to all. 

Q. Why then was holy Scripture given ? 

A. To this end, that Divine Revelation might be preserved more exactly and 
unchangeably. 

Q. Must we follow holy Tradition, even when we possess holy Scripture? 

A. We must follow that tradition which agrees with the Divine Revelation 
and with holy Scripture, as is taught us by holy Scripture itself. The Apostle 
Paul writes: nyt brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions which ye 
have been taught, whether by word or our epistle. 2 Thess. ii, 15. 

Q. Why is Tradition necessary even now / 

A. Asa guide to the right understanding of holy Scripture, for the right 
ministration of the Sacraments, and the preservation of sacred rites and cere- 
monies in the purity of their original institution.” 


Here follows the Canon of Scripture, the. mention of the 
Apocrypha as not forming any part of the Canon, and a brief 
notice of each of the books of the Old and New Testament. 
The book of Psalms is thus spoken of :— This book, together 
with the doctrine of religion, contains also allusions to its his- 
tory, and many prophecies of our Saviour Christ. It is a per- 
fect manual of prayer and praise, and on this account is in con- 
tinual use in the Divine Services of the Church.” 

Then follows a section on the composition of the Catechism, 
which is peculiarly happy and beautiful. The text from St. 
Paul, And now abideth faith, hope, charitu, these three, is 
taken as the basis; the Christian needing, First, Doctrine on 
faith in God, and on the sacraments which He reveals, the in- 
strument used by the Church in introducing us to which is the 
Creed ; Secondly, Doctrine on //ope towards God, and on the 
means of being grounded in it, the guide for which are our 
Lord’s Beatitudes and the Lord’s Prayer ; and Thirdly, Doc- 
trine on Jove to God and all that he commands us to love, the 
elements of which are to be found in the ten commandments. 
The whole Catechism is but an amplification of this. In con- 
nection with these two Catechisms we might as well mention 
here, “ The Treatise on the Duty of Parish Priests,” as we 
shall also give quotations from it. Its author was George Ko- 
nissky, Bishop of Mogileff, who was assisted by the Bishop of 
Smolensk ; it was first printed at St. Petersburgh, A. D. 1776. 
“This treatise on the Duty of Parish Priests has been adopted 
by the whole Russian Church, and even beyond its limits 


wherever the Slavonian Church dialect is understood; and all 
candidates for holy Orders in the Diocesan Seminaries, and in 
the Superior Spiritual Academies, are required to read it; and 
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to show their acquaintance with its contents, previously to be- 
ing ordained.” 
laving thus seen that the Eastern Communion holds to the 
Creed and thus has the basis of orthodoxy, and having also 
iven some short account with examples of those Symbolic 
se from which we shall principally quote, we now proceed 
to examine more minutely Her faith. And what first? Trav- 
elers from whom we have obtained most of our knowledge 
with respect to the Eastern Church, generally begin by telling 
you how often the Greek Christians cross themselves, how fond 
they are of placing their foreheads in the dust, how they kiss 
the Icons till there is hardly any paint left on them, and-hew 
they make themselves thin by fasting: and when they have so 
done they think that they have given a correct idea of the reli- 
ion of that great portion of Christendom which we call the 
astern Church. Now we cannot but think that this is rather 
unfair; the eastern Christians strive to follow out the apostolic 
injunction of worshiping God with their bodies as well as 
their souls, while the Protestant Christian hardly makes the 
attempt: and yet, through ignorance of the language knowing 
nothing but what he sees, he brands the Eastern with making 
his religion of that which he, the Protestant, is too lazy to do 
atall. But we do not consider that the worship of the body, 
either in its performance or its neglect, is the most important 
art of a man’s religion. We would rather know what he thinks 
of the Bible, than whether he sits, stands, kneels, or prostrates 
himself when he prays; therefore to that question let us now 
devote ourselves. How do the Eastern Christ‘ans regard the 
Holy Scriptures ? 

Our readers doubtless remember the passage quoted above, 
comparing Tradition and Scripture. What follows is on the 
same point, from a living Russian divine. 

“Traditions which are adduced concerning dogmas of faith and practice, in- 
volved neither formally nor virtually in Scripture, should have no weight and 
ought to be rejected. Ist, Because Scripture alone is the base of Theology. 
2d, Because the said Scripture is so necessary, that the faithful can draw all 
things belonging to the attainment of salvation from no other source except 
from itself. 3d, Because it is so perfect that it contains all dogmas necessary 
te salvation. 

In the Longer Catechism there is not a single article of faith, 
and hardly any point of practice, which is not enforced and il- 
lustrated by a Scripture text, and in the Duty of Parish Priests 
we find the following :— 

“ All the Articles of the Faith are contained in the Word of God, that is, in 
the books of the Old and New Testaments, and are as set ye ame by 
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Theology, a science with which it is absolutely necessary for the Pastor w 
to teach others to be acquainted.”—p. 160. 
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“ None other books are to be held by us as Divine Scripture, as called the 
Word of God, than the two volumes of the Old and New Testaments.”—p. 162. 

“Since the Articles of the Faith and the Law of the ten Commandments are 
contained in Holy Scripture, as aforesaid; it follows beyond dispute, that we 
hold the Word of God, that is the books of the Old and New Testaments, as the 
source, foundation, and — rule both of our holy Faith, and of the good 
works of the Law. Wherefore it is our duty to search the Word of God, and 
draw from it divine truth to teach the people; and to confirm our own words 
from the Word of God; and to this test to bring all doctrine which either we our- 
selves may hear from others, or others from us, receiving what is agreeable thereto 
and rejecting the contrary. 

“This is evident both from God’s own Word and from the Canons of the 
Councils, and from the teaching of the holy Fathers. Search the Scriptures, 
saith the Lord himself. John v, 39. Blessed are they that search His testimo- 
nies ; they will seek Him with their whole heart. Psalm cxix, 2. To the same 
te are Acts xvii, 11; 1 Tim. vi, 8, 4, and the two parables of the treasure 

id in the field, and of the pearl of great price.”—p. 161. 


Mark also the beautiful simplicity of the following, when, 
after speaking highly of the Fathers, and of the assistance 
which they give us in rightly understanding the Word »f God, 
it adds :— 


“But neither the writings of the holy Fathers, nor the Traditions of the 
Church are to be confounded or equalled with the Word of God, and His Com- 
mandments ; for the Word cf God is one thing; but the writings of the holy Fa- 
thers and Tradition Ecclesiastical are another.” —p. 164, 


But what says the Greek Church on the point of the relation 
between Faith and Works? 


“Q, What should be the effect and fruit of true faith in the Christian? 

A. Charity or love, and good works conformable thereto, Gal. v, 6. 

Q. Is not faith alone enough for a Christian, without love or good works? 

A. No; for faith without love and good works is inactive and dead, and so 
cannot lead to eternal life. 1John iii, 14. James ii, 14, 26. 

Q. May not a man on the other hand be saved by love and good works, with- 
out faith? 

A. It is impossible that a man who has not faith in God should really love 
him; besides, man being ruined by sin, cannot really do good works, unless he 
receive, through faith in Jesus Christ, spiritual strength or grace from God. Heb. 
xi, 6. Ephes. ii, 8, 9. 

Q. What is to be thought of such love as is not accompanied by good works? 

A. Such love is not real; for true love naturally shows itself by good works. 
John xiv, 21, 28."—Longer Catechism, p. 117. 

“Since faith always has for its end godliness, according to the command of the 
Apostle, Exercise thyself unto godliness, it will be very much to the purpose 
and very profitable, if the Priest, in touching the Articles of the Faith, draw 
from them such instructions as may serve to a Christian life, and may be beside 
more particularly suited to the state of his people. 

“When the Priest lays down this dogma of the faith, that God is a Spirit, he 
should deduce hence the inference that the worship, likewise, and the sacrifice 
offered to Him, must be — Rom, xii, 1; so that outward or bodily wor- 
ship, and material sacrifices, as lights, incense, and other offerings and devo- 
tions, without spiritual piety and good living, cannot be agreeable to Him. * * 
The like method he should also use in explaining the other articles of the faith; 
for so his people will learn at once to live holily and to believe aright, and 
both will be more firmly rooted in their minds.” —Duty of Parish Priests, p. 167. 
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“Further, every instruction should be accompanied by fervent prayer to 
God, after the Apostle’s example, that He may vouchsafe to open the mind and 
heart of the hearers, to understand and receive His word, so that the seed sown 
in them remain not unfruitful.”—-Jbid, p. 167. 


How the doctrine of the Eastern Church compares with that 
of Rome on the subject of Ecclesiastical government, may be 
seen from the following :— 


“Q. What is the Church? 
A. The Church is a divinely instituted community of men, united by the 
orthodox faith, the law of God, the hierarchy, and the sacraments. 
* * = * 


Q. Why is the Chuch onef 

A. Because she is one spiritual body, has one head, Christ, and is animated 
by one Spirit of God. Eph. iv, 4,6. The Apostle Paul writes, that for the 
Church as the building of God, other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ. Wherefore the Church, as the body of Christ, can have 
no other head than Jesus Christ. 

Q. What duty does the unity of the Church lay on us? 

A. That of endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 

Q. How does it agree with the unity of the Church, that there are many sep- 
arate and independent Churches, as those of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, 
Constantinople, Russia? 

A. These are particular Churches, or parts of one Catholic Church; the sepa- 
rateneas of their visible organization does not hinder them from being all spir- 
itually great members of the one body of the universal Church, from having 
one head Christ, and one spirit of faith and grace. This unity is expressed 
outwardly by unity of rots - by communion in prayer and sacraments, 

* * 

Q. What hicrarclel suthority { is there which can extend its sphere of action 
over the whole Catholic Church ? 

A. An Oecumenical Council.”—Longer Catechism, p. 47-55. 


The Sacraments. 


“Q. What is a Mystery or Sacrament? 

A. A Mystery or Sac rament is a holy act through which grace, or in other 
words the saving power of God works mysteriously upon man. 

Q. How many are the Sacraments? 

A. Seven. 

Q. ma 4 virtue is there in each of these Sacraments ? 

A. In Baptism man is mysteriously born to a spiritual life. 

2. tn Unction with Chrism (Confirmation) he receives a grace of spiritual 
growth and strength. 

8. In the Communion he is spiritually fed. 

4. In Penitence he is healed of spiritual diseases, that is of sin. 

5. In Orders he receives grace spiritually to regenerate, feed, and nurture 
others, by doctrine and sacraments. 

6. In Matrimony he receives a grace sanctifying the married life, and the 
natural procreation and nurture of children. 

7. In Unction with Oil, he has medicine even for bodily diseases, in that he 
is healed of spiritual.” 


Upon the point of the septenary number of the Sacraments, 
the following, from the answer of the Patriarch to the Proposals 
of the British Bishops, will throw some light: 
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“We agree that Baptism and this (the Eucharist) are of gen- 
eral necesssity to salvation for all the faithful; and that the 
other Holy mysteries instituted by Christ or appointed by the 
Apostles, which are not so generally necessary to all, ought 
nevertheless to be received and celebrated with due reverence, 
according to Catholic and immemorial practice.”—Head LX 
of Agreement. 

Of this Article, together with three others, the Patriarchs 
say in their answer that “they are true, and speak one sense ; 
wherefore we receive them in the sense in which we judge 
they are to be taken. .. . . . We hold likewise, that the Holy 
Sacraments are seven in number, but two only exceed in neces- 
sity and are such that no one can be saved without them. 

Edward Masson, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Areopagus, and a Scotch Presbyterian, thus writes on this sub- 
ject: 

“Such is the Greek definition of a mystery, and such the 
preéminence they assign to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
that it is not of importance whether we call the other five, sac- 
raments, mysteries, ordinances, apostolic rites, or simply servi- 
ces of the Church.”—An Apology for the Greek Church, p. 48. 

He also remarks that while Protestants are often shocked by 
the septenary number of the Greek Sacraments, the Greeks 
are as much startled when told that Protestants limit their 
number to two, and we will see that this is not without reason, 
when we remember the term used by the Easterns for Sacra- 
ment, puerypia. ‘Ado wovov tess wvtsypie’ would startle even a Protes- 
tant. The following remarks upon this point from Mr. Palm- 
er’s “Appeal,” are so pertinent that we cannot abstain from 
quoting them: 


“The fact is, that there are two, and only two chief Sacraments, answering to 
the cardinal rites of the Law, Cireumcision and the Passover, which may well 
be called ‘the two great Sacraments of the Gospel,’ the one for the beginning, 
the other for the continuation of spiritual life: by which Christ communicates 
His own substance; which He is especially recorded in the written Gospel to 
have instituted Himself, both in matter and form; which alone are ‘generally,’ 
that is, to all men, necessary to salvation. But after, and in these there are 
other Sacraments innumerable, both in Scripture, in the Church, and in the 
world. However, Peter Lombard in the twelfth century, reckoning up the 
chief rites or Sacraments which are in the Church, and by which the Church 
is formed and kept together, counted Seven. And for my own part, I cannot 
say that he counted amiss: for I see that those Seven have a true relation to 
one another, so that they together make a kind of whole. It is true as I have 
said, that two are the chiefest object of all; and again, that there are innu- 
merable others beside the Seven; but still the Seven have such a relation in 
common, that I do not think you can easily take one away, so as to leave six, 
or add one, so as to make eight. For, I. children must be born naturally, be- 
fore they can be born again spiritually. For this we need matrimony. Then, 
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II. we need Baptism, for their new, or spiritual birth. To which, IIL for 
strength, Confirmation is added. Then, 1V, when they are spiritually born, 
they need spiritual food. This is the Eucharist. V. If their souls are hurt by 
sin, so that they fall away from their spiritual state, and are in danger of spir- 
itual death, they need the Sacrament of spiritual healing and restoration ; which 
is Penitence and Absolution. VI. If their bodies in like manner are sick, they 
are offered in the Prayer of Faith with the unction of Oil, a Spiritual Sacrament 
for the remission of sin, and even for bodily restoration. And VII. for the Ad- 
ministration of all these we need one more, which is the Ordination of Clergy.” 


The doctrine of Baptism, as held by the Easterns, is identical 
with that of our own Church, with the single exception that 
they insist on ¢7éne immersion or affusion. That this difference, 
however, is of no great importance, inasmuch as they do not 
make it of the essence of the Sacrament, is shown by the fact 
that they admit the validity of Western Baptisms, which, as a 
general rule, are performed with a single affvsion. The twelfth 
section of the third chapter of the Duty of the Parish Priests, 
forbids the re-baptizing of Romans, Lutherans, Calvinists, or 
any “who clearly confess the Holy Trinity, and admit the 
work of our salvation accomplished by the Incarnation of the 
Son of God ;” and only requires that they should be made to 
“renounce and anathematize both their own and all other 
heresies, and so be received by Unction with the Holy Chrism, 
(Contirmation.)” 

We will now consider the doctrine of the Eastern Church on 
the subject of the Holy Eugharist. 


“Q. What is the Communion ? 

A. The Communion is a Sacrament, in which the believer, under the forms of 
bread and wine, partakes of the very Body and Blood of Christ, to everlasting 
life. 

* ”- * * 

Q. Why is the table on which the Sacrament of the Communion is consecra- 
ted, called the throne? 

A. Because on it Jesus Christ, as King, is mystically present. 

* 7. a o 

B. Why is this (utterance of the words of Christ) so essential ? 

A. Because at the moment of this act, the bread and wine are changed, or 
transubstantiated into the very Body of Christ, and into the very Blood of 
Christ. 

Q. How are we to understand the word transubstantiation ? 

A. In the exposition of the faith by the Eastern Patriarchs, it is said that 
the word transubstantiation is not to be taken to define the manner in which 
the bread and wine are changed into the Body and Blood of the Lord; for this 
none can understand but God; but only thus much is signified, that the bread, 
truly, really, and substantially becomes the very true Body of the Lord, and 
wine the very Blood of the Lord.” 


Now, doubtless, many after reading these passages would at 
once say, “this is nothing more nor less than the Romish doe- 
trine of Transubstantiation, condemned by our XXVIII Arti- 
cle,” and would go away perfectly convinced that the Eastern 
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Church holds that dangerous and material view of the Holy 
Eucharist. But that this would be the case with very many, 
does but show the importance of knowing the character of 
mind and tone of thought of a people, before we pretend to un- 
derstand, or undertake to explain, their theological language. 
All who are in any way accurately acquainted with the theolo- 
gy of the Eastern Church, know that she does not hold the Ro- 
mish view of Transubstantiation. Under the influence of 
Rome, she has indeed of late years received the word, but 
pointedly refused to accept the Roman definition, or in any 
way to commit herself to the scholastic theory which in the 
West is inseparably connected with it. She does but use the 
term as synonymous with those older expressions which were 
in use with her long before the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
was invented, expressing a change, a transposition, a transel- 
ementation, &c. And in this we find astriking exemplification 
of that constitutional difference of mind, which we have shown 
to have always existed between the East and West. The west- 
ern mind of the Church of Rome has, with a few individual 
exceptions, invariably received and employed this word in a 
material and carnal sense, and in like manner the western 
mind of the Church of England has on this very account 
invariably rejected it: whereas the eastern mind of the 
Greek Church, feeling no temptation to materialism, has with- 
out thought of danger accepted the term Transubstantiation, 
employing it in a spiritual sense. In confirmation of this we 
have seen how, in receiving the term, they pointedly rejected 
the Latin definition, with the scholastic theory of “substance” 
and “accidents,” and at the same time expressly declared that 
it must not be taken to define the manner of the change, a quo- 
tation to the same effect being added from John Damascene. 
Also, as we have seen, when speaking of the presence of Christ 
upon the Altar they say, “Jesus Christ, as King, is mystically 
onpaal and to this we may add the following quotations 
rom two of her distinguished divines. Methodius, Archbishop 
of Tyre, says: 

“The disciples did eat bread, and drank wine, which were 
given them by Christ after He had consecrated them; and 
were taught by him to believe, that in receiving this food they 
received the Body and Blood of the Lord; and to do this for 
a memorial of Him.” 

Platon, Metropolitan of Moscow, in answer to a question of 
M. Dutens, a Frenchman, upon this very point, writes thus :— 

“The Eastern Catholic and the Greeko-Russian Church does 
indeed admit and use the word Transubstantiation, meaning 
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thereby not a physical and carnal transubstantiation, but one 
which is sacramental and mystical; and she uses this word in 
no other sense than all the most ancient Fathers of the Greek 
Church have ever used the kindred and like words of change, 
transposition, transelementation,” &e. 

Many more quotations to the same effect might be added, but 
we can make room but for one, which for strong language could 
hardly be surpassed by any Western Protestant; it should be 
remembered, however, that this Theophanes Procopovich from 
whom we quote, lived before the objectionable term had been 
introduced into the authoritative documents of his Church. 
Having spoken strongly against the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
errors, he continues :— 


“ And these two opinions err on the side of defect, or believing too little con- 
cerning the eucharist. A third then is that of the Romanists, which, like most 
of their other errors, is chiefly derived from this, that they make Divine wor- 
ship and religion to consist entirely in outward things, and so are ever prone 
to ascribe to them a power and efficacy, which of themselves they by no means 
possess. For as they say of the other Sacraments, that they confer grace ‘ ex 
— operato,’ i. e. by the mere thing itself, (of which error we have treated 
above,) so of this sacrament also they say the same thing. And hence they 
will sometimes boast, that they are makers of their Maker; and pretend that 
by the power of their consecration they call down the Body of Christ from 
Heaven into, or rather into the place of, the bread . . . . And so all the priests 
of the Romish Communion think that they have found out exactly the mode or 
manner of the presence of Christ’s Body and Blood in the Eucharist, and are 
for ever repeating their word, ‘ Transubstantiation,’ till one is sick to hear it.” 
[Then after stating distinctly the doctrine of the real presence as the doctrine 
of the Eastern Church, he coneludes:] “ But the manner or mode of their 
presence we dare not attempt curiously to search into: nor ought we, seeing 
that the Apostle has taught us that we ought to bring all our understanding 
under the obedience of faith.”—Orthodox Christian Theology. 


Thus have we endeavored to give the sense of the Eastern 
Church on the chief points of the Christian Faith—the doe- 
trine of the Holy Trinity; the value set upon, and the use 
made of, the Holy Scriptures; the comparative importance 
and estimation of the Bible and Tradition ; the relation be- 
tween Faith and Works; Church Government and Ecclesi- 
astical organization; and finally the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments. It is of course impossible for us, within our present 
limits, to examine in the hke manner all the minor points of 
Christian doctrine and practice. We choose the chief points of 
faith, rather than the minor matters of opinion, for the simple 
reason that they are the most important, and that unless we 
find truth there, there can be no necessity of going farther. 
And we maintain that in the opposite course, which is so often 
followed, may be found one of the chief causes of the religious 
perplexities of the day. In examining the claims ef the almost 
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innumerable societies which now profess to be true branches of 
the Church of Christ, we are too apt to look first to these 
minor matters of opinion, and finding them satisfactory, pass 
over carelessly any discrepancy which may exist with respect 
to the foundation stones of the Christian Faith, the doctrine of 
the Trinity, of the Incarnation, of the relation between Faith 
and Works, of the Sacraments, and of Church Government, 
and in that way practically magnify Works above Faith. 
Faith without Works is indeed dead: but, in a Christian, Works 
without Faith, are worse than dead. 

We are very far from wishing to make our readers believe 
that the points of practice in which the Eastern Church differs 
from ourselves are either few or unimportant: but only that, in 
considering a subject of so vast and deep an interest as the 
deadness or vitality of a Church comprising its sixty odd mill- 
ions of souls, we ought not to allow differences in matters of 
opinion in any way to interfere with a careful and just exam- 
ination as to whether she has maintained the unity of the 
Faith. We have not now space, as we have said, to go fully 
into these minor matters, but lest we should be accused of ig- 
noring what by many are made the chief charges against the 
Eastern Communion, we will here give a final quotation from 
a writer to whom we have already referred, and who, inas- 
much as he has been for years a Judge in the chief court of 
Athens, cannot be considered as a favorer of superstition. He 
writes as follows, with respect to the honor paid to pictures, 
and the invocation of saints :— 

“The belief and practice of the Greeks have been much misrepresented in 
regard to the salutation of pictures, and the invocation of saints, The lively 
fancy of the nations of the East, exemplified in their usages, ancient and mod- 
ern, must be taken into consideration by Protestants who desire to form a cor- 
rect notion of their sentiments on these subjects. The Orthodox Instruction 
explains the invocation of saints as follows: 

“The invocation of God is a most profound homage to His Divine Majesty, 
and a universal trust in him alone. The invocation of saints is a uniting of 
our prayers with their prayers. The saints, when alive on earth, prayed for 
others and entreated others to pray for them. Much more after death, when 
they are nearer to Ged, united to Him, and continually enjoying His presence, 
must they feel an ardent desire for the salvation of believers, known to God, 
Such being the case, what should prevent us from uniting our prayers, that is, 
our desire for our salvation, with the desire and prayer of St. Paul, for instance, 
or any other saint? Now in this consists the invocation of saints; which so 
far from superseding, implies the mediation of Christ, as the sure and neces- 
sary foundation both of our prayers and theirs. The greatest honor we can pay 
the saints is to strive to imitate their lives, and like them to put our trust in 
God alone.’ 

“The Greek Church expressly declares all worship of pictures to be idolatry. 
On the principle that the sight of the portrait of a venerated or beloved indi- 
vidual, awakens the respectful or affectionate remembrance of the absent or 
deceased origingl, she permits in her members, a simple expression of respect 
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for the original, at the sight of the portraits of such distinguished fellow 
Christians, as by their lives and deaths have glorified God. Any thing beyond 
this she condemns. * * * Images as calculated to attract too much atten- 
tion to themselves the Greek Church strictly prohibits in places of worship. 

“Such is the theory of the salutation of pictures abstracted from all consider- 
ation of its practical tendency. By the ignorant the practice is often sadly 
abused, though by no means to that extent which a protestant beholder is apt, 
at first, to imagine. Such abuse, however, the Church declares to be idolatry 
or superstition. How unfair, then, is it to confound the doctrines of the 
Church with the practice of the uninstructed ! 

“ Enlightened Greeks do not upbraid Protestants for not saluting pictures and 
invoking saints ; but they justly complain that Protestants should charge them 
with practicing or countenancing acts, in their nature necessarily idolatrous. 

-” * od * * - - 

“The preceding remarks on the doctrines and spirit of the Greek Church have, 
I trust, convinced you that truth is ‘in the field’ and only requires to be cheer- 
ed on in order to gain a full and speedy triumph. When St. Paul addressed the 
Greeks, he referred to their ‘own poets,’ to ‘ prophets of their own.’ Whoever, 
at the present day, wishes to reeommend pure scriptural religion to their at- 
tention, can appeal to their own standards of belief; for in them every point of 
sound evangelical doctrine is fully and clearly exhibited. Besides, in appeal- 
ing to those standards, you refer through them, to the whole written word of 
God: which the Greek Church distinctly declares to be the supreme and per- 
fect rule of faith and practice; and the study of which she considers the oe | 
and the privilege of every Christian. If then the standards of the Gree 
Church were universally understood and realized, the moral and spiritual re- 
generation of the Greeks would be completely accomplished.”* 

“*Let foreigners bring us light, and we will thank them for it,’ I once heard a 
Greek Bishop say, ‘but we beg of them not to bring fire to burn our houses 
about our ears.’ * * * Inshort, the Greeks dread schism and will always 
deprecate every attempt of missionaries to withdraw them from the pale of the 
Oriental Church. But they are not unwilling to be assisted in becoming heav- 
enly minded members of the Church Catholic; that is in realizing their own 
standards of belief. * * * As various attempts have been made of late on 
your side of the Atlantic, to fix the charge of Puseyism on all who conscien- 
tiously deplore missionary interference with the Churches of the East, it may 
not be superfluous to state to you distinctly, that it is entirely on grounds of 
Christian expediency I recommend the opposite principle. In a letter I had 
the honor to write last year to the Bishop of Gibraltar, I expressed myself on 
the subject of non-interference as follows: ‘Did I not think the Greek Church 
capable of gradually but effectually reforming itself, then I should at once say, 
O for an hour of John Knox on Mars Hill! As it is, however, let me assure you 
that you have hit on the true and only way of promoting, in this interesting 
land, the cause of religion true and undefiled; of contributing to stem the 
torrent of infidelity that threatens to carry away every thing before it; and 
of aiding churches which were planted and watered by the hands of inspired 
Apostles, to shake off the dust with which ages of bondage and darkness have 
obscured their primitive glory.”—Jbid, p. 9. 

Space will not allow us to pursue our examination further, 
but the closing sentences of our last quotation suggest to us a 
profitable subject, inasmuch as it is a practical one, for a few 
closing remarks. Of late years the principle on which Missions 
were to be conducted, having anything to do with Oriental 
Christians, has been a matter of no little controversy, and by 


* Masson’s Apology for the Greek Church, p. 82. 
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many has been made, or attempted to be made, a party question. 
All Missions must be prosecuted on one of two —. 
depending of course on the spiritual condition of the people to 
whom the Mission is sent: if they be heathen or Apostate 
Christians, the principle must be that of Conversion ; preach- 
ing the Gospel, setting up the standard of Christ in the shape 
of a distinctly organized Church, and calling all men to come 
unto it. If, however, they be not heathen or Apostate Christ- 
ians, but only such as through ignorance or any other cause have 
fallen into error and superstition, still retaining the groundwork 
of the Faith, and the foundations of Christian Order: why, then, 
the principle should be distinctly that of Reformation. Now, 
as we have said with respect to Oriental Christians, there has 
been the attempt made in our own Church and in the Mother 
Church of England, to make this a party question ; those who 
are in favor of the principle of reformation, being branded as 
“ Puseyites,’ while those who take the other view are by 
many called “ Zow Churchmen:” but with what show of 
reason it is hard to divine, for clearly it must be simply a 
uestion of facts, and not of opinions. Whether or no the 
sixty odd millions of Oriental Christians, form one great Apos- 
tate Church, which we are bound to convert and gather anew 
within our western “ sheep-folds,” is certainly not a question 
depending for its solution on the opinion of Mr. A. or Mr. B. ; 
or, upon what is said in the eloquent pages of this or that cele- 
brated traveler. It is a question of far too deep and vital 
importance thus to be settled according to one man’s theory or 
another’s prejudice. It is, as we have said, a-question of facts ; 
of facts laboriously and carefully collected, impartially and 
carefully weighed. It is a question to be decided and acted 
oy not by individuals, but by Churches, and that, too, only 
after earnest prayer for the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit. 
For, upon the true solution of this question it must logicall 
depend, whether or no in our Missionary zeal we be found fight- 
ing under the true banner of Christ, or the false colors of His 
adversary. If the Oriental Church be not Apostate, any at- 
tempt on the part of another Church to a Ya the sheep 
from her fold and place them in another, must be looked down 
upon by the great Head of the Church with deep displeasure : 
while, on the other hand, if she be Apostate, any attempt to 
fraternize with her would be both wrong and dangerous. If, 
then, it be a question involving such deep results, the effects of 
a practical solution of which may tell vastly for good or 
for evil upon future generations in the Church, does it not 
become us representatives, to this age of the world, of what we 
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maintain to be one of the purest branches of Christ’s Church, 
to look well in this matter to our steps, lest we be found work- 
ing against Christ ? 

But why, we would ask, need the Oriental Church be a 
doubtful field of labor? Is there no means of telling whether 
she is now Orthodox and living, or Apostate and des 1d? There 
was once a way in the Universal Church, of getting at a knowl- 
edge of such things, and all the civilized nations of the world, 
in their intercourse one with another, still practice it; and we 
see no reason why it should not now hold good in the intercourse 
of Churches, and that is by an Embassy. The late intercourse 
between this country and Japan, is a case in point. We wished 

to know something more than we did about Japan, and espe- 
cially why it was that two nations which were not at war, should 
be holding no intercourse one with another. To this end we 
sent an Embassy, composed of those in whom we had confi- 
dence, and so ordered as regards power and numbers, as to in- 
sure respect. Now are not we, as a Church, placed in very 
much the same position as regards the Eastern Communion ? 
We wish to know more about the Greek Church ; ; and especial- 
ly why it is, that two Churches which have never excommuni- 
cated one another, are not now in actual communion; whether 
this alienation has come about from mere circumstances, such 
as distance, ignorance, or prejudice; or, whether, in the belief 
and practice of the two Churches, there does exist some actual 
bar to union? And all this could be better learned by an 
embassy than in any other way. Let some of our best men, 
one or two Bishops, and six or eight Priests, noted alike for 
their piety, their orthodoxy, and their theological learning, 
be chosen for this Ecclesiastical embassy, and sent to the chief 
Pastors of the Oriental Church, to gain information and to open 
communications ; the result of which would either be a con- 
ference, an offer of communion, or a letter of excommunica- 
tion ; the last two, of course, dependent upon the concurrence of 
the Church at home. In the meantime, missionary operations, 
whether on the principle of pri wselytism or of non-interference, 
would be suspended. 

A plan like this may, perhaps to many, seem strange and 
Utopian. But let them weigh it carefully, and try it by the 
Canons of the Early Church, by the Law of Nations, and by 
the inherent principles of right and wrong, and all its strange- 
ness and unreality will vanish aw ay. That it would be attend- 
ed with practical difficulties, none need doubt. But even if it 
would be hard to find men who speak the Greek language, or 
difficult to, determine who are our most pious, orthodox, or 
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learned divines: still, these are difficulties on our side, and 
should never be made the cause for acting in so important a 
matter, either in ignorance, or in opposition to ve Brey iples 
and Canons of the Universal Church. And, oh! if, as every 
true Christian of whatever land or shade of pow hen earnestly 
desires, the Oriental Church should be proved to be not apos- 
tate, but to be still clinging, notwithstanding persecution, igno- 
rance, and superstition, to the foundation stones of that F ‘aith 
which was “once delivered to the saints;” and to be bearing 
about with her all those elements of reformation, which, in the 
case of our Mother Church, from a state as, if not more, cor- 
rupt, sprang up into such glorious life:—how grateful will be 
the task to extend the arm of sisterly support and affection ; 
helping to remove the dust from buried truths, and aw akening 
anew forgotten ae; till, at last, side by side would stand 
the Orie ntal, the English and the American ‘Churches, a girdle 
to the earth, advancing the bold front of Christian Truth and 
Apostolic Order against the kingdom of Satan, the subtleties 
of Infidelity, and the novelties of Rome. 
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Arr. V.—INEFFICIENCY OF THE MODERN PULPIT. 


1. Gresley’s Treatise on Preaching. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 1843. 


Bishop Mant’s Hore Evclesiasticn, ete, London: 1845. 
Porter's Preacher's Manual. New York: 1829. 


Tuere has ever been in the human mind a strong proclivity 
to partial, aodad views, in religion and everything pertain- 
ing to religion. Solifidianism, having its eye only on the inju- 
ry done the faith of Christ, by the undue exaltation of works, 
ran into the opposite and equally pernicious extreme. Some, 
see in Christianity nothing but doctrines; some, nothing but 
Sacraments. So, also, Preaching and Prayer have been made 
to occupy positions antagonistic to each other; and each has 
had votaries who felt bound to war upon the other. Dissent 
has exalted Pre — to the prejudice of Prayer; and there 
are Churchmen who, by way of reprisal upon dissent, seem to 
undervalue Preaching and exalt Prayer much beyond it. 
Preaching, under divine power, is ordained for the conversion 
of the impenitent, and for the strengthening and nurturing of 
the graces of the Christian; Prayer is designed mainly for the 
sanctification and salvation of believers. Without Preaching, 
the world must needs ever “lie in darkness and the shadow of 
death.” 

Preaching is an ordinance of divine appointment. The 
Apostolic Commission ran—‘ Go ye into all the world and 

reach the Gospel to every creature.” St. Paul said to his son 
Timothy, “I charge thee therefore, before God and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, * * * preach the Word.” And the same 
Apostle said, “ Christ sent me, not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel.” And the Apostles “daily in the Temple, and in 
every house ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Curist.” 
And after the dispersion at Jerusalem, “they that were scat- 
tered abroad went everywhere preaching the Word.” Even 
the Blessed Saviour was a Preacher. “The Spirit of the Lord,” 
said He, “ is upon me because He hath anointed me to preach 
the Gospel, * * * to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” 

Preaching has ever been regarded as of the highest dignity 
by our most eminent divines, and those of different shades of 
doctrinal opinion. Hooker saith, “Sermons are keys to the 
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kingdom of Heaven, wings to the soul, food to the healthy, 
physic to diseased minds.” Hobart declared, “ A parson’s 
pulpit is his Joy and histhrone.” Bridge’s language is, “ Min- 
isters are the mouth of the people to God, and the mouth of 
God to the people.” The mouth of the pom to God in 
prayer’ and of God to the people, in preaching. Bickersteth 
said, “If it be a great triumph of art to restore to a few years 
of life, one about to die, * * * what can be the valuation 
placed upon ministerial labor, healing the soul of everlasting 
maladies ¢” 

And yet the suecess that has attended the Preaching of the 
Word has not come up to the reasonable expectations of believ- 
ers; nor to the results of the Gospel as preached in its earlier 
years. We design, briefly but plainly, to enquire into some of 
the causes of these unsatisfactory results. 

The first cause, in many instances, may be found, we fear, 
lying at the threshold of ministerial life; in the motives that 
induce men to seek the Ministry. The notes whereby a true 
inward call to the Ministry may be known, are, we think, 
these: first, deep conviction of the fundamental truths of the 
Gospel ; secondly, a grateful sense of God’s mercy in granting 
remission of sin to us, through the blood of the Second Person 
in the Trinity; third, an earnest desire to manifest our own 
gratitude for these mercies; and fourth, the well-weighed 
determination to do and suffer for Christ. These notes should 
ever be found in every applicant for Holy Orders. True, 
indeed, it is, that our Bishops are liable to be deceived; and 
while charitably hoping that men are actuated by the 8 
motive, they may ordain men with a “lie in their right hand.” 
But at least the applicant may be warned of the fearful conse- 
quences of entering the priesthood, without “being called of 
God;” and the Bishop need not “lay careless hands on sculls 
that cannot teach and will not learn.” Quesnel says, “The 
Ministry is purely a work of grace and favor. Who, then, will 
thrust himself in uninvited?” And hesaysagain, “An earnest 
desire to gain continually more souls to Christ is the only 
avarice allowed a Minister.” Origen once announced this text 
from the pulpit: “Unto the wicked God saith, why dost thou 
preach my Law;” and wasso overwhelmed at the remembrance 
of his sin that he melted into tears and could not proceed. 
The mind of every candidate operated upon by wholesome 
feelings and motives, approaches the altar of the Lord with awe 
and misgiving. Augustine said, “ All the Lord’s priests, not 
only Bishops, but also Presbyters and Ministers of Churches, 
stand in a very hazardous condition. If, at the Judgment, it 
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will be a hard task for every man to give an account of his own 
soul, what will become of Priests, of whom God will require 
an account of the souls of so many others committed to their 
charge?” And Chrysostom thus discourses, ‘ Lord, how difli- 
cult, how hazardous an undertaking is this! What shall a man 
say to those wretched men, that rashly thrust themselves into 
such an Abyss of Judgments?’ It is a wonder if any ruler in 
the Church be saved.” Would to God, that these sentiments 
prevailed universally in the Church now: then the waste 
places of the Church would be reclaimed; Men would put 
forth exertions correspondent to the greatness of the solemn 
trusts assumed; and “the wilderness would blossom as the 
rose.” 

A second and a great cause of the unfruitfulness of the 
Ministry may be found in the neglect of prayer and study. 
Bishop Bull says, “here are three grand requisites of the 
pastoral office, viz: very large knowledge, a great prudence, 
and exemplary holiness.” And it is only as men obey the 
Apostolic injunction, “ Be ye therefore sober and watch unto 
prayer,” that hopes can be reasonably indulged of attaining 
that holiness of sole and life, without which it were futile 
to look for success in the ministry. Wickliff declared, “The 
minister should be a man of prayer; he needs the internal 
instruction of The Great “Teacher.” And Massillon writes, 
“The spirit of our ministry is the spirit of prayer ;” and the 
want of this important element cannot be supplied. No 
amount of learning and eloquence can make amends for the 
absence of earnest, persistent prayer: Prayer should be habit- 
ual, like the beating of the heart ; it should precede study, 
writing, preaching. Augustine said, “ Let our Christian Ora- 
tor who would be heard with pleasure and understood, pray 
before he speak.” Even “ Pericles, the Athenian Orator, 
never ascended the rostrum to speak, without invoking the 
gods.” It were well for Christians to take a lesson from this 
man, heathen though he were. 

3ishop Sanderson saith, “ Prayer without study is presump- 
tion, — study without prayer Atheism.” God revealed His 
prophecies to his servants in answer to prayer. Daniel was 
informed respecting the vision of the ram and he-goat after 
three weeks of prayer and fasting. 

The want of personal holiness must inevitably prove a radi- 
cal defect in ministerial character, and to reach the heart, men 
must preach from the heart. It were unpardonable trifling to 
teach the necessity of holiness, when in the life there is an 
utter absence of the indispensable element. Ministers are 
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ordained to “point to heaven and /ead the way.” The judi- 
cious [looker says, “the life of a pious Clergyman is visible, 
convincing Rhetoric.” It is a constant, ever-present pleader of 
the cause of God and the soul. There must not be “ Jacob’s 
voice and the hands of Esau.” Many men there are, it is 
to be feared, who resemble * boatmen, who row one way and 
look another ;” but such inconsistency must needs disgust 
rather than edify ; as Bishop Bull says, “an irreligious min- 
ister is the most pernicious creature that moves on God’s earth; 
he serves to the worst purposes; to make men Atheists, inti- 
dels, and heretics.” Even Cicero declared, “ That no man can 
be truly eloquent on a subject with which he is unacquainted.” 
For no man will put forth exertions, correspondent to the 
greatness of the interests involved, in behalf of the salvation of 
others, who neglects his own. And Bishop Horne well 
describes this necessity: “ He that undertakes to reprove the 
world, must be one whom the world cannot reprove.” 

Another cause for the inefficiency of Modern Preaching, is 
the withholding from Christ of the honor due unto Him. 
Saint Paul determined to know nothing else “save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Leighton had 
well learned the Apostolic lesson. Saithhe, “ Count the whole 
world in comparison with the cross of Christ but one grand 
impertinence.” And another writer adds, “ Persons wonder 
that we are always preaching Christ; but the truth is, we have 
little else to preach about ; it is the plain duty of the ministry 
to make Christ, all in all; to study Christ, to preach Christ, to 
live Christ.” The Cross of Christ consisteth not in external 
marks and signs; it is in the man of the heart; it is powerless 
when dissociated from the spirit of meekness, humility, faith, 
and obedience. Cranmer saith, “ The chief labor of a Chris 
ian should be to believe, and of a minister to preach Christ 
crucified.” And this testimony is a deliberate protest against 
the exaltation of anything above the crucified, at a time when 
Christ was displaced from His Throne. And says Bishop 
Horne, “To preach practical Sermons on virtues and vices 
without inculeating Redemption and grace, which alone enable 
men to forsake sin and practice virtue, were to put together the 
wheels of a clock or watch, and set the watch, losing sight of 
the main spring.” 

Outside of the Church, it is fairly astounding to see what topics 
have come statedly to occupy the modern Pulpit. We do not 
refer to the mad ravings of such men as Theodore Parker. We 
mean a class of men who are reputed to be orthodox. Wheth- 
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er it be, that, having given up the old doctrines of the Gospel, 
they have nothing else to preac +h about, or whether it is be« aus se 
they mistake “ Reform” or “ Phil: au ithropy”’ for the Gospel of 
Christ, the result is the same. Christless metaphysics, a dry, 
sapless morality, modern civilization, politics, schemes of 
Reform, &e., &c., these are the themes by which the pulpit is 
now prostituted. And what old Bishop ‘L: ivington said in his 
day, is true now. “ We have long boon undertaking the refor- 
mation of the peop le, by moral preaching—with what suecess ? 
None at all. Only we have dexterous ly preached the people 
into downright infidelity. We must change our voice, oe 
preach Jesus Curistr and His erucified.” 

Within the Church, the danger has been in another direction. 
It is possible, for example, for the Church, ins tead of preaching 
Curist, to preach herself. And the tendencies outside of us 
have pre - ited a strong temptation here. The Church is to be 
honored; but only in her trae capacity. She is the Channel— 
not the Fountain. She is, collectively, the Branches—not the 
Vine. She is the Body—not the Head or Soul. She is the 
Bride—not the Bridegroom. As the learned Eder said, 
“ Make not the ark of Christ an idol; give not to it, the honor 
due to Christ; suffer not the type of Christ to become His 
rival; permit not the shadow which should illustrate, to eclipse 
the Redeemer’s glory; but equally beware of despising it; 
leave it not to chance ; but bear it reverently on your sho 
ers, rejoicing in so valuable a burden.” 

And here we cannot but give utterance to thoughts, frequently 
suggested we know, to those who, like ourselves, are lookers on 
froma distance. We-see the fields all around us white unto the 
harvest. Wesee the ways of Zion mourn because the laborers are 
few. We turn to our larger cities for sy mpathy and encour- 
agement. And what do we behold? Shall we tell how it strikes 
us, to see men who have taken upon them, before high "sans 
the vows of Christ; have ple« see | themselves to an uncompro- 
mising warfare upon “sin, the world, and the devil,” have as- 
sumed the respons sibilities of treating for Christ with a world 
lying under condemnation, “of praying men in Christ’s stead, 
to be reconciled to God ;” and yet e xpending their time, and 
care, and resources in devising changes of raiment for the Alt: ar; 
decorating it as a child its doll, writing learned disquisitions 
upon Altar cloths, Piseinas, Communion. vessels, the Pix, paint- 
ed windows, and Baptismal Fonts. We ec cannot hesitate to say 
that, to us, all this looks like a desecration of the sacred office ; 
a wicked prostitution of talents given for nobler ends; like the 
tithing of “ anise, cummin, and rue, to the neglect of the w eigh- 
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matters of the law.” Are we to forget that every one of those 
unhappy men who have apostatized to Rome, paid a transit 
duty here? Preston, and Ives, and Forbes, and McLeod, “et 
id omne genus,” all these we have seen flitting about the torch 
until at last they beeame its victims. If our word of exhorta- 
tion could be heard, we would say, Honor the Bride of Christ 
with the choicest gifts. Make her —s of wrought gold. 
But forget not that yon honor her most when you make her 
most luminous with the reflected light of Him Who is the glory 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

Another cause of unfruitful preaching is the want of Earnest- 
ness in the Pulpit. The advocate at the Bar brings to the de- 
fense of his case his every energy of mind, soul and body ; and 
if, forsooth, the life and sacred Tionor of a client be placed in 
jeopardy, he would feel as if he had proved recreant to his sol- 
emn trust, should he fail to make the best impression upon the 
Jury, of which the cause was susceptible. He acts and speaks 
like a man who is in earnest. Is there any reason why the 
minister of Christ should not feel an equal interest, and make 
use of corresponding exertions in behalf of the solemn and 
weighty interests placed in his hands? Hooker saith, “the 
sum of our whole labor is, to honor God and save men.” 

Immortal treasures are confided to the care of Christ’s min- 
ister. Souls are to be awakened. Sinners are to be convinced 
of sin and converted to God. Unbelief is to be refuted, and 
faith confirmed. There are no such themes at the Bar of 
earthly Courts for earnest appeal, no such calls for impassioned 
entreaty and eloquence as are given the Minister of Christ. 
Well might an eminent preacher declare, “ while I have any 
reverence for Scripture, I will never speak of the glories of 
Christ, as if I were reading a Lecture on Mathematics.” 

And yet, when we see what the Preaching of Christ’s Gospel 
ought to be, and compare it with the spectacle which the mod- 
ern Pulpit actually too often presents, need we wonder at its 
inefficiency? A few vague generalities, noticeable for nothing, 
except for disturbing nobody’s conscience—a few common-place 
truisms—a side hit or two at Enthusiasts and Sectarians—and 
all delivered with a dull monotony which both reflects and 
awakens about an equal amount of feeling—an evident impres- 
sion on all hands as the congregation settle down into comfort- 
able postures, that there is a certain sort of form called a Ser- 
mon, which must be gone through with in some twenty min- 
utes—does anybody recognize this as a truthful picture? 
Compare all this with St. Peter’s sermon on the day of Pente- 
cost; and we have no reason to ask further, why the Pulpit has 
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so little influence. It lacks earnestness. It lacks boldness. It 
lacks definiteness of appeal. It reverses the Apostolic rule, 
and seems to say, “I seek not you, but yours.” It reminds us 
of the old song of “the Vicar of Bray ;” who, amid the civil 
revolutions which attended the reigns of Henry, and Edward, 
and Mary, and Elizabeth, declared that he had always been 
true to one principle, and that was to live and die “the Vicar 
of Bray.” And Pe had his reward. 

We do not suppose there is less of the pure Gospel of Christ 
presented in the pulpits of the Church, than in those of the 
multitudinous denominations around her. Neither are we in- 
sensible to the extreme temptations to dullness of manner and 
triteness of matter in him, who, during a long course of years, 
stands before the same congregation twice ever y Lord’s Day, 
to speak upon substantially the same theme. Neither has he 
those adventitious sources of interest which attend the Lawyer 
in our Courts of Justice. And hence the greater necessity t that 
he should come before his people with a heart warmed and an- 
imated with the love of Christ. Such a a is a living foun- 
tain of interest. Such a preacher will never be dull or stupid. 
And dull and stupid he cannot but be, in the end, who has 
not this living fire within him kept constantly burning as with 
a live coal from off the Holy Altar. 

Hooker, speaking of the effects of lukewarmness upon a con- 
gregation, says, “ How should there but be in them frozen cold- 
ness, when his affections seem benumbed from whom theirs 
should fire? Congregations follow the law of fluids; they are 
sure not to rise above the level of the zeal of their teachers?” 
“Tf at the Judgment,” in the language of St. Augustin, “it 
will be a hard task for any man to give an account of his own 
soul, what will become of those, of ‘whom God will require an 
account of the souls of so many others committed to their 
charge ?” 

We said in the beginning of our remarks, that there is a 
tendency in the Church to unde ‘rvalue preac ching. And yet in 
the larger portion of our immense country there i 1s @ vast work 
to be done for the Church which can be done only by preach- 
ing. And the time has come when they who have spoken 
slightingly of this ordinance of God, should be careful of their 
words. * Hooper, Bishop of two dioceses , preached daily. To- 
bias Matthew, Bishop of Durham, eighty years old, preached 
daily. John Wesley is said to have preached 40,000 times in 
fifty years. We shall be told this was enthusiasm : would to 
God there were more of it in the Church. Need we wonder 
at the rapid spread of Methodism, when we find the Founder, 
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impelled by a zeal that could not slumber while there were im- 
mortal souls out of Christ and exposed to eternal burnings? 
Bishop Andrews, under a conviction of the fearful responsibil- 
ity resting upon the ministerial office, had engraved on his seal 
these words: “who is sufficient for these things ?” Gregory 
Nazianzen was compulsorily ordained; his appreciation of the 
solemnity of the trusts of the ministry was so overwhelming 
that he recoiled from them. Ambrose would have escaped from 
the duties of the ministry if it had been possible; he fled three 
times trom the offered Episcopate of Milan. The apostle of Hip- 
po, when urged to accept the Episcopate, exclaimed, “ Quid vul- 
tis? Ut peream?” St. Chrysostom was extremely distressed at 
his ordination, on account of its fearful responsibility. Bishop 
Leighton resigned the Episeopate of Glasgow, overwhelmed 
with its responsibility. He said during his Episcopate, * there 
is one Episcopal act above all others formidable to me, the or- 
daining of ministers.” 

What the Church in our day needs, is men of deep sensibil- 
ity to the holy duties, the awful responsibility of Christ’s Min- 
istry; earnest men, willing to spend and be spent for Christ; 
true-hearted men, holding neither the Tridentine Symbol, on 
the one hand, nor the Pres] yyterian Confession of Faith on the 
other; men who have no sympathy or fellowship with error in 
any of its modifications; men who are prepared to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder with Latimer, and Cranmer, and Ridley, and 
Hooper, and Rogers, on the platform of Primitive Truth and 
Apostolic Order; men who desire no approximation towards 
either Rome on the one hand, nor Geneva on the other; men 
who have no sympathy with the half-hearted go-betweens, that 
have so long and so unhappily “disturbed our peace ;” men 
who are content to be written down, plain, Prayer-book Church- 
men; men who ean rally loyally around the Church, with her 
doctrines sound and Scriptural—her Orders Apostolic—her 
Creeds Catholic—her prescript Liturgy, just such as a devout 
heart, humble on account of sin, penitent, relying on Christ’s 
blood for pardon, and earnest for salvation, would above all 
things desire—and her ordinances having full warrant of Holy 
Scripture. , 

And there are men, whom the Church does nef want. Men 
who sneer at the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, and at 
the Scriptural language of the Baptismal Service—men who 
rail at Creeds, and men who scoff at the Reformation—men 
who hold our “doctrinal Articles to be of no more authority 
han so much brown paper,’—who expose our noble Worship 
and Ritual to ridicule by aping the fooleries and fripperies of 
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her who “sitteth on the seven hills”—who, as far as they dare, 
use the dialect, teach the doctrines, and wear the livery of 
Rome, and show in the end that they are all the while playing 
into her hands. Open enemies, the Church does not fear. But 
traitors within her own camp, who secretly undermine her cit- 
adel, these are the men, who, and especially at this day, de- 
serve the most unequivocal expressions of opinion. 

There is still another reason for the inefficiency of the Mod- 
ern Pulpit. It is in the want of the distinct recognition of the 
Third Person of the Trinity, and of the offices whieh the Holy 
Ghost now sustains to the Church. Until the Day of “nd 
cost, when the Holy Ghost was poured upon the Church, the 
Gospel made but little progress. Christ ministered personally 
for three and a half years; He exhibited as His credentials the 
omnipotence of Deity. Every element of matter was under 
His dominion ; disease, death, the tempest, every thing animate 
and inanimate, obeyed instantly His belhests. He labored most 
diligently in His marvelous Ministry ; day after day was He oc- 
cupied in the glorious work of human redemption. “The 
works which the Father hath given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me that the F ather hath sent 
me,” and yet, notwithstanding the majesty of His works, the 
greatness of His power, the gentle ‘ness, meekness, goodness, be- 
nevolence of His daily walk, the sublimity of His discourses, 
the divinity that shone in every word and act, He numbered 
at the close of His ministry only about 500 disci les; and even 
these were irresolute and timid, quaking in the presence of 
danger, and “fleeing when none pursued.” The whole army 
of the Cross deserted their standard when their Leader was 
crucified. Peter denied Him with imprecations, and all save 
John and a few women forsook Him and fled. 

Fifty days thereafter, and how altered their bearing! Peter, 
who had denied Him in the Judgment Hall, now stands forth 
in the face of those who had borne a part in the bloody tragedy 
of the Cross, and directly charges them with the murder of the 
Son of God. Whence this marvelous change? “It is expedi- 
ent for you that I go away; for if I go not away, the Comrort- 
ER will not come unto you; but if T depart Iwill send Hn 
unto you, and when Hz is come Hx will reprove the world of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” And now the Gospel 
was quickened into energetic lite. Now it flew as upon the 
wings of light to the remotest corners of the known world. 
Now thrones, and dominions, and powers fell down before the 
Gospel, and did it homage. A “" w years, and this is the lan- 
guage of its Opposers. “ These that have turned the world up- 
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side down are come hither also.” All this was the work of the 
Hoty Guosr. 

And if this efficacious power was “expedient” for the Apos- 
tles, in an increased degree it is indispensable to us. Here we 
have the key to open and explain one great cause of the un- 
fruitfulness of the Modern Pulpit. It was the Comforter by 
whom the Church was to be taught Divine wisdom: “The 
Comforter . . . shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance.” It was through the Holy Ghost that 
the sinner was to be convinced of sin and turned to God. 
“He shall convince the world of sin,” &c. It was the Holy 
Ghost who was to make efficacious the means of Grace. “He 
shall glorify me; for He shall receive of mine and shall show 
it unto you.” If there be one truth more than another which 
needs to be stamped anew and indelibly upon the heart of 
every minister of Christ, it is this: that the Hoty Guosr is the 
Lord and Giver of Life; and that without His influences, no 
learning however profound, no eloquence however fervid, no 
power of argumentation however forcible, is aught else than 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. <As old Bishop Hall 
said, «There is not so much need of learning as of Grace to 
apprehend those things which concern our everlasting peace. 

either is it our brain that must be set to work, but our heart.” 
And so also Jewell: “As the Scriptures are written by the 
Spirit, so must they be explained by the Spirit; for without 
the Spirit we have neither ears to hear, nor eyes to see.” And 
as Bishop Sanderson also: “It is a kind of simony to expect to 
make spiritual gifts by hard study, independently of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

These remarks are designed to be suggestive only. We have 
aimed to do no more than allude to some considerations, show- 
ing where lies the secret power of that instrumentality which 
God designed for the accomplishment of such glorious results. 
In other words, if we have suggested to our readers some of 
the causes of the “ Inefficiency of the Modern Pulpit,” our end 
has been gained. 
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Arr. VI—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS. 


The Church in the Catacombs: A description of the Primitive 
Church of Rome. Illustrated by its sepulchral Remains. 
By Cuartes Marrianp, M. D. Second Edition, revised. 
London: Longman & Co. 1847. 8vo. pp. 396. 


The Catacombs of Rome, as illustrating the Church of the First 
Three Centuries. By the Right Rev. Wu. Incranam Kr, 
D. D., Miss. Bp. of California, &e. New York: Redfield. 
1854. 12mo. pp. 212. 


Arrneni closes the first part of his great work on the Cata- 
combs of Rome with along and eloquent inscription, appro- 
priate to the character of these ancient monuments, and ex- 
yressive of his sense of their untold richness and importance. 
Tits first words direct the attention of the heedless wanderer in 
the busy city above to the fact, that there is a silent city of the 
dead under him: “ Siste gradum tu quis es O viator ! Sacra 
haec Urbis, immo Orbis Coe meterta sunt, quae inspic 18. ” Its 
closi ing words are: “Sub Roma Romam quaer ito.” 

The increased attention, which is now being given to the 
subject of Christian archaeology in its various branches, seems 
to be generally incited and governed by the purpose of seek- 
ing Rome under Rome. The Romanist is anxious to identify 
the controverted teachings and usages of his branch of the 
Church Catholic with those of the primitive Christians. The 
Protestant, on the other hand, wishes to disprove the primitive 
character of the former by the a The practice of testing 
doctrines and rites, which have been adopted without the clear 
sanction of Revelation, by a reference to primitive teaching 
and usage, is gaining ground even in the midst of the great 
degree of skepticism and self-reliance which is everywhere 
prevalent. This may well be regarded as a hopeful sign for 
the future. 

The value of the paintings and sculptures of the Catacombs, 
as a source of information in this contest between primitive 
antiquity and modern innovation, purity and adulteration, has 
not been overrated by the few Protestants who have used them 
for such a purpose. The arguments against the modern Ro- 
man Church which can be derived from them singly, or as a 
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whole, are mostly of a negative character. We have to reason 
from the absence of certain signs, which usually accompany 
the prevalence of particular doctrines and practices, to the con- 
clusion that the early Christians did not teach or do these 
things. With some minds such proof will be conclusive, while 
there are others with whom it can have little or no weight. 

Everything which can clearly be shown to have pertained to 
the belief or to the practice of the Church, during the first 
three centuries of her spiritual warfare, while the simplicity 
and purity of her faith and worship were yet free from the 
dangerous advances of the god of this world, gains by such a 
connection a great additional importance. On the other hand, 
everything upheld as primitive in its character, which can be 
satisfactorily proved to have formed no part of the entire Chris- 
tian system during those primitive ages, is justly liable to in- 
creased suspicion; and in some cases, as when a thing in itself 
repugnant to the whole teaching and intent of Scripture, to im- 
mediate rejection. Such, then, is the rule in the spirit of which 
we should judge of the importance of the art of the Catacombs, 
as bearing upon religious controversy. 

It will not materially further our purpose, in this necessarily 
brief review of the more important relics of the Catacombs, to 
dwell upon the question of their origin, and the first occupancy 
of them by the Christians. This is a subject invested with the 
deepest antiquarian interest, and one which has been ably dis- 
cussed by some of the early writers in this department of Chris- 
tian antiquities. There can be no reasonable doubt of their 
having become places of refuge for the persecuted Christians 
late in the first, or very early in the second century. The ear- 
liest consular date satisfactorily determined upon from the in- 
scriptions belongs to the year of our Lord 102. The famous 
Boldetti claimed to have discovered one of the year 98; but 
subsequent writers are disposed to consider the monument bear- 
ing it a pagan one. As it is, we must content ourselves with ¢ 
reference to some of the more important works containing full 
materials for the examination of this point, and others of equal 
interest which we shall not be able to discuss here. 

The history of the subterranean passages and galleries, so 
generally known as the Catacombs,* is very fully presented in 
the “ Roma Subterranea” of Aringhi, a priest of the Oratory 
at Rome, who translated and enlarged the Italian work on 





* The earliest use of chis word to designate these cemeteries has been at- 
tributed to Gregory the Great, (A. D. 595.) In speaking of the monuments of 
the Catacombs, the specimens in the Lapidarian Gallery of the Vatican are of 
course included, 
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which the learned Bosio had spent thirty years of his life, and 
had left unpublished at his death. The first edition of Bosio’s 
work was edited and published in 1632 2 by Severano, also 4 
priest of the Oratory, and was then made the basis of a Latin 
work by Aringhi. The ‘Roma Subterranea’ is the work most 
commonly consulte d by modern writers on this subject, it being 
more accessible and readable than the equally important Ital- 
ian works. 

The elaborate “ Osservazioni sopra i Cimiterii dei Santi Mar- 
tiri” of Boldetti, who also extended his labors through more 
than a quarter of a century, was published in 1720. This is 
esteemed one of the best that has appe ared. Following this 
was the celebrated work of Bottari on the general subject of 
Christian Art, including full notices of the sculptures and 
vaintings of the Catacombs. Not long afterwards was pub- 
fished that magnificent monument of industrious research, M. 
D’ Agincourt’s * Histoire de ’ Art par les Monumens.” This is 
more frequently met with in our public libraries than any of 
the great Italian works. D°Agincourt is said to have gone to 
Rome to prepare a portion of this work, with the intention of 
remaining only six months; but he became so absorbed in the 
study of the relics of antiquity there that he stayed fifty years 
instead. Ilis is the last complete work closely connected with 
this subject. Various compendiums and essays on the Cata- 
combs and kindred topics have more recently appeared, some 
of which are of great value. ‘The writings of an accomplished 
antiquary of France, M. Raoul Rochette, are especially valu- 
able. Through them all there runs a vein of keen apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful side by side with the precision and dry- 
ness of a learned antiquarian. Ilis essays on the Catacombs 
in Volume XIII of the Memoirs of the French Academy of 
Belles Lettres richly repay careful study. 

Several other Frenchmen appear in this field of research, 
but we know little of their works. Of the proposed work of 
M. Perret, in course of publication at Paris, only a portion has 
been finished. It promises to surpass in richness of illustra- 
tion all that has hitherto appeared in this department of litera- 
ture. The German work of Bishop Miinter, entitled, “‘ Sinn- 
bilder und Kunstvorstellungen der alten Christen,” should be 
noticed in this connection. In it he traces the history and 
meaning of the various symbols and images used in the art of 
the early Christians as nearly as possible to their source. It is 
much esteemed for its conciseness and truthfulness. Little has 
been written in English concerning these remains, as they have 
not until recently engaged the attention of students either in 
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England or in this country.. The two works whose titles are 
copied at the head of this article are the most important of 
any that have appeared in our own language. That by Dr. 
Maitland has a value which a mere compilation from larger 
and more pretending works would not possess ; inasmuch as he 
has been able to present some of the numerous inscriptions and 
monuments discovered since the time of the last Italian authors. 
He also professes to have brought to the work of elucidating 
these monumental remains the additional information respect- 
ing primitive antiquity which the present increased sale of 
the past has furnished. So far as it was practicable the author 
himself copied from the walls of the Lapidarian Gallery the 
inscriptions which appear on his pages, having obtained a li- 
cense from the officers of the Vatican for that purpose. Com- 
ing to the task with these advantages, added to a personal fitness 
by his extensive learning and quick perception, we are led to 
expect from him a performance of unusual ability and interest. 
And such it is, so far as it relates to the Catacombs; but large 
portions of the work are liable to the objection that they have 
no immediate connection with the subject, and so distract the 
reader's attention, that, unless perchance he may have obtained 
his knowledge elsewhere, he closes the book with most indefi- 
nite notions as to the true character of “the Church in the 
Catacombs ;” nevertheless he will gain much useful informa- 
tion respecting some of its prominent features. There is a sad 
lack of unity in the work. For instance, in the chapter on the 
“Martyrs of the Catacombs,” which makes up nearly one-third 
of the whole book, more than one-half of the matter has little 
or nothing to do with the proper subject of the chapter. It 
was hardly necessary in such a work to attempt, as he has, the 
discussion of the whole subject of martyrology: Aside from 
this irrelevancy of portions, the chapter is an exceedingly rich 
one. He also introduces, near the end of the book, a disserta- 
tion on early Christian poetry, which is entirely out of place. 
But, for all this, the ‘onk is the ablest and most creditable that 
has yet ns ge mee on this subject in English. There is an origi- 
ees and freedom of inquiry occasionally exhibited in it, 
which are truly refreshing. 

Bishop Kip, in the little compilation recently put forth by 
him, has avoided the great fault of Dr. Maitland, and confined 
himself strictly to his subject. This is the first work of the 
kind that has issued from the American press. In the preface 
the author disclaims all attempts at originality, and acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to the larger productions of Aringhi 
and Maitland. It world, therefore, be an unfair treatment of 
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the book to measure its proportions by the standard of those 

reater ones from which it is professedly —s It should 

e regarded with reference to the author’s declared purpose in 
the preface: “The writer believes that the argument derived 
from the Catacombs of Rome, in defense of primitive truth, is 
but little known in this country, and that he might therefore 
be doing some service by placing it in an accessible form. To 
most readers it will be a new chapter in the past history of the 
Church. Hitherto, the descriptions have been locked up in 
ponderous folios, or foreign languages, with the exception of 
two or three small volumes published in England. He be- 
lieves that no work on this subject has ever been printed in 
this country.” It is very true that the history of the Church 
in the Catacombs, as derived from these venerable monuments, 
is something with which most Christians are in no way famil- 
iar. It has escaped the notice of nearly every compiler of 
Church History, and has not heretofore been brought before 
the mass of readers in its separate form.* It appears to have 
been the intention of Bishop Kip to supply this deficiency, 
and to afford the great body of Christian readers the means of 
becoming somewhat familiar with early monuments of' their 
faith, which are not surpassed by any in attractiveness. This 
praiseworthy purpose is excellently carried out in the work be- 
fore us. A more happy and instructive selection than his 
could not have been made from the Catacomb paintings and 
sculptures. If such a presentation of the subject to the public 
does not serve to render it popular, certainly no other can; 
and students must be content, as heretofore, to enjoy these rich 
treasures alone.t 

Of course it would be impossible to bring up in review with- 
in the limits of the few pages allotted to us here, any large por- 
tion of the thousands of Catacomb monuments which enrich 
the Vatican at Rome, or of the numerous representations 
copied from the walls and ceilings of the subterranean galler- 





*Dean Milman’s Hist. of Christianity contains a chapter in which this sub- 
ject is briefly noticed. Most Church Histories pass it by altogether. 

+ We will not take leave of this book without noticing a mistake of the au- 
thor’s, which he will be glad to correct, in justice to a distinguished fellow- 
laborer with himself in this rich field. On page 80 he quotes a beautiful and 
truthful resumé of the characteristics of the Art of the Catacombs, which he 
attributes to D’Agincourt. This is an error. The extract is part of Rochette’s 
Essay in Vol. XIII of the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. The same 
quotation appears in Vol. II of Milman’s Hist. of Christianity, page 359. {Upon 
turning to Milman, it appears that the Bishop’s mistake arose from quoting at 
second hand; although Milman does not, as it might at first seem, attribute 
the passage to D’ Agincourt. 
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ies into the works of the early explorers of their recesses. Our 
present purpose will be more readily attained by selecting a 
few of the more interesting subjects suggested by these works, 
and viewing them with a partic ‘ular reference to the de partures 
of the modern Roman Church from the simplicity and truth of 
the Christianity which finds expression in the ¢ en, and 
also with an eye to the beautiful lessons of faith with which 
they abound. 

There is, perhaps, no subject connected with the Catacombs 
which has given rise to more discussion, and upon which the 
Church of Rome has taken a more decided sts and against the 
truth, than that of the adoration of martyrs. The hie -h esteem 
in which those who died for Christ’s sake were always held in 
the early persecuted Church, is of so natural a conseque nee, 
and so in accordance with our better feelings, that it canno 
surprise nor offend us. But it is not easy to account in the 
same way for the gross perversion of this sentiment which 
grew up in the Church not long after heathen persecution had 
subsided; for, as Dr. Maitland truly remarks, “martyrs and 
martyr-wi ship did not exist inthe Church at the same time.” 

The ‘pos sition of the Church of Rome in relation to martyr 
and relic-worship has been fixed since the decree of the Coun- 
cil of Trent in its favor. It is hardly better than « jnibbling for 
a Romanist to plead that somet hing less than wor: ship is in- 
tended by his standards in the word eu/tus, as applied to sacred 
relics ond images; for the constant practice of his Church 
shows what is taken to be the real meaning of this convenient 
word. And yet, if you obj iect to him the ineuleation of idola- 
try in his C hureh , he will scarcely ever fail to tell you that she 
teaches the « oultus ” of the Blessed Virging relics, in ages, and 
the like, not the worship of them. It will be interesting 
to see how Aringhi argues for this practice in the “ Roma 
Subterranea.” In the first place he would advance Scrip- 
ture examples tending to establish the miraculous power 
of the relics of saints. As, for instance, the bones of Joseph 
are said to have prophesied, (Ecclesiasticus, chap. xlix ;) the case 
of the dead man = was ‘revived by coming in contact with 
the bones of Elisha, (II Kings xiii;) then that the relics of 
saints were held in veneration by such holy men as Ambrose, 
Augustine, the Gregories, &c. ; ‘that, according to Ambrose, 
even demons revere the bodies of martyrs ; Jerome, also, con- 
siders that honor to martyrs redounds to. the glory of God; 
that the relics of such everywherg glitter (coruscant) with in- 
numerable miracles. This is the fr ymundation of the Catholic 
doctrine. The first heretic with regard to it was Eunomius; 
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urth century.) This heresy (i. e. forbidding 
worship of relics) was condemned in the seventh General Sy- 
nod. It had almost vanished in the darkness, when, “ ¢mpu- 
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then came Vigilantius, fo 
of Sebaste in the fi 
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did not hesitate with rash daring to revive it “ab inferis.” He 
in turn was followed by the sectaries of Luther and Calvin; 


ly 
till at last the anathema of the Council of Trent against all as- 
serting the contrary to the Catholic doctrine on this point s 
tled the matter.* Such is the succinct and lucid account 
Aringhi. 

One of the richest storehouses of Catacomb art is the Ceme- 
tery of Callistus, so called because repaired and adorned under 
Pope Callistus. <Aringhi copies a modern official inscription 
from the entrance of this Cemetery, which is worthy of a care 
ful perusal in connection with the point under consideration. 
It is the following: ‘“ Hoe est Ceemeterium Callisti Papae et 
Martyris inclyti; quicumque illud contritus et confessus in- 
gressus fuerit, plenam remissionem omnium peccatorum suo- 
rum obtinebit, per merita gloriosa centum septuaginta quatuor 
millium sanctorum Martyrum, una cum quadriginta sex sum- 
mis Pontificibus, quorum ibi corpora in pace sepulta sunt; qui 


omnes ex magna tribulatione venerunt, et ut | 


at 
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of 


~ 








heredes fierent 
in domo Domini, mortis supplicium pro Christi nomine pertu- 
lerunt.”’+ 

This blasphemous offer of full remission of all sins by the glo- 
rious merits—not of Christ’s sacrifice, but of one hundred and 
seventy-four thousand holy martyrs, together with forty-six 
chief Pontilfs,—is something which we may well suppose would 
have been perused with ill-conceaied horror by the early oceu- 
pants of these subterranean chambers. Well might Aringhi, 
as a sincere Romanist, exclaim in the words of the waking Pa- 
triarch, “Truly this place is holy !” 

One may also derive from this inscription a hint towards the 
true explanation of the astounding numbers given by the Roman 
martyrologists. The exact enumeration here is at least liable 
to suspicion. Another circumstance which has led candid men, 
even amongst the Romanists themselves, to suspect ‘ the faithful’ 
of excessive exaggeration in reckoning the “noble army of 
martyrs,” is well illustrated by the story of St. Viar, which 
Maitland (p. 183) quotes from Mabillon: “Some well-meaning 
persons (in Spain) having met with an ancient stone, inscribed 
with the letters “S.VIAR.,” concluded it to be the epitaph ofa 





* Aringhi, i, 54. + Aringhi, Rom. Sub. i, 173. 
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St. Viar. Nothing daunted by the singularity of the name, or 
the total want of evidence in support of his sanctity, they a 
established his worship. But the zeal of his admirers, thoug 
it had conferred the honors of saintship, was unable to secure 
his immortality ; for, on their application to Urban for indul- 
gences, the Roman antiquaries required sound proof of his 
existence. The stone was, therefore, forwarded to Rome, where 
it was immediately seen to be the fragment of an inscription to 
a PraefectuS.VIARum, or, “Curator of the ways.” This 
needs no comment. It will readily be granted that ancient 
incriptions, which cannot be so easily made out*by the anti- 
quaries as was this Spanish one, (and there have been many 
such discovered in the Catacombs,) stand a good chance of 
being interpreted in favor of Roman martyrology.* Abuses 
growing out of this liberty have at times roused the Church 
of Rome herself to legislation against herself. 

toman antiquaries have been accustomed to consider the eup 
or vase, which was very often found in connection with the 
graves of the Catacombs, and the branch of palm, as indubita- 
ble signs of a martyr’s resting place. Aringhi boldly takes 
this ground. Rochette, and some other later antiquarians of the 
same Church, disagree with him. It is this cup-and-palm 
theory which has in a great degree served to swell the supposed 
number of martyrs to such prodigious proportions. The cup, it 
was said, contained a portion of the martyr’s blood, and was put 
by the side of his grave at the time of his burial. The palm 
was sculptured on the monumental slab to signify that the 
soldier of Christ had come off victorious, and had gone to join 
the “ great multitude” standing before the Throne, “clothed in 
white robes, and palms in their hands.” (Rey. vii, 9.) 

Aringhi relates that the early explorers of the cemeteries 
found in these cups coagulated blood of an earthen hue, which, 
when mixed with water, assumed its natural color and consis- 
tency, as if just drawn from the veins.+ The subsequent dis- 


* As, for instance, the inscription: “ VRSVLA.ET.XI.MM.VV.,” which, 
having been interpreted: “ Ursula et undecim millia Virginum,” gave rise to 
the strange legend of ‘St. Ursula and her 11,000 virgins.’ There can be no 
doubt that the proper reading is, “ Ursula et undecimMartyres Virgines.” See 
Rochette’s essay, as above. 

+ This substance is a fine reddish dust, and it has sorely perplexed the various 
writers on the Catacombs to account for its presence in the cups. Mr. Seymour 
(Mornings with the Jesuits) cuts the Gordian knot by supposing it to be red earth, 
provided for the purposes of a piousfraud. The distinguished chemist Leibnitz 
found it to be of organic origin. Dr. Maitland (p. 176) supposes it to be a de- 

osit from the decomposition of either the bodies, the spices, or the soil. As it 
is found elsewhere in the Catacombs than upon the cups, his seems to be the 
true explanation. 
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covery by Bosio of two vases in the Cemetery of Callistus seems 
to have settled the question with the advocates of the blood-cup 
theory. Adjoining one of these, not upon it, was the following 
inscription: SA SATVRNIL. This Bosio and his followers 
read, “ Sanguis Saturnini,” instead of “ Sancti Saturnini.” The 
other furnishes a remarkable foundation upon which to build so 
important a theory, viz: the difference between the letters G 
and ©; and this to be made out, too, from a surface of rough 
cement, centuries after the inscription of the letter upon it. 
This vase, which was also from the Cemetery of Callistus, and 
contained, as Romanists assert, the blood of St. Victor, had four 
letters remaining upon it when found by Bosio. Of these 
three, SAN, were very distinct, the other seemed to be a half- 
way letter between a G and a C, (though if one look in any 
Romish work on the Catacombs, one will find it engraved an 
unmistakable G, (e. g. Roma Sub. p. 2963) whereas in Mait- 
land’s engraving (p. 175) it comes very near being a C,) which 
was eagerly adopted for a G by Bosio and his followers, but has 
been disputed by some more recent writers. The former would 
read the imperfect inscription SANG. (sanguis,) the latter 
SANC. (sancti.) On such slight threads hangs the huge mar- 
tyrological system of the Church of Rome. As the early ex- 
plorers of the Catacombs attempted to explain almost every 
inscription and symbol, with reference to the fact or to the 
manner of martyrdom, they were sometimes embarrassed by 
the figures which they found there. For instance, that small 
class of inscriptions in which a sort of play upon the name of 
the person appears in an accompanying figure ; as on the tomb 
of Navira, where a little ship is to be seen; or that of Zeo, with 
a veritable Zion beneath the inscription. The tomb of Dracon- 
tius exhibits a dragon ; that of Onager an ass; that of Dolicus 
a cask; of Porcellaa pig. Dr. Maitland can hardly conjecture 
what the Roman martyrologists would make of these; he says: 
“Leo, indeed, would have been a victim to the lions of the 
Coliseum; but the pig and cask, the ass and the dragon, must 
have puzzled all but Gallonius, whose love of the horrible 
would doubtless have invented unheard of tortures to explain 
the symbols, and embodied them in engravings of fearful 
aspect.” 

It is time, however, to contrast with all this error and exag- 
geration the simple testimony of the Catacombs. The small- 
ness of the number of early epitaphs in them, which are clearly 
those of martyrs, is very remarkable. Dr. Maitland asserts 
(p. 127) that only five have been discovered. Of these, one be- 
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longs to the time of the persecution under Adrian, (A. D. 130,) 


another to that of Antonine, (A. D. 160,) one or two to that of 


the Diocletian persecution, and one to the time of Julian. The 
following, the Kirst mentioned above, is a good specimen of their 
simple character : : “Tempore ADRIANI- ImperRATORIS Martvs 

ADOLESCENS DVX MILITVM QVI SATIS VIXIT DVM VITAM PRO CHO CVM 
SANGVINE CONSVNSIT IN PACE TANDEM QVIEVIT BENEMERENTES CVM 
LACRIMIS ET METV POSVERVNT I. D. vi.” At the right of this in- 
scription is the combination of the Chi and Rho, the monogram 
of Christ’s name, equivalent in Catacomb inscriptions to “in 
Christo,” and on the left the palm-branch. It should be read 
thus: “In Christ. In the time of the Emperor Adrian, Marius, 
a young military officer, who had lived long enough, when 
with blood he gave up his life for Christ. At ‘length ‘he rested 
in peace. The well-deserving set up this with tears and in fear. 
On the 6th, before the Ides of .’ It should be remembered 
that in computing the number of veritable martyr epitaphs, the 
numerous votive tablets, erected long after their death to the 
memory of martyrs, or of those supposed to have been such, are 
altoge ther excluded. Such are the followi ing, from Aringhi: 

VLvAsIO MARTYRI—* To the martyr U lvasius :” MARCELLA ET 





CHRISTI MARTYRES occoo.—* Marcella, and 550 Martyrs of 


Christ.” So then, we have, from all the vast recesses of the 
Catacombs, only five reliable epitaphs of martyrs from which to 
infer a true estimate of the relation of the Christians of this 
period to martyr-worship. And they speak with one accord 
against any such perversion of a natural and praiseworthy sen- 
timent. Only five !—but has not the infallible Church set her 
seal to the fact that the Cemetery of Callistus alone contained 
174,000 primitive martyrs? Yes, but “ eredat Judaeus Apella.” 

Ar inghi advances reasons for the Roman practice of adoring 
images as strange in their character, and quite as weak, as those 
pleaded for marty r-worship. We will “apron his argument in 
acondensed form. (1.) God himselfmade man in His own image. 
He commands images to be made for the Tabernacle. (E xod. 
xxv, 18.) He directs a serpent to be made, and set up, asa type 
of future things. (Numb. xxi, 8; St. John i iii, 14.) This God 
allowed to remain about 600 ye ars, until Israel abused the priv- 
ilege by offering incense to it as to an idol, when King —. 


kiah destroyed it, (II Kings xviii, 4,) out of regard to the Divine 
honor. (2.) Solomon, the wisest of all men, procured images 
for the Temple. (I Chron. ii, iii.) (3.) C hrist himself miracu- 
lously impressed his own image upon a napkin (linteo) and sent 
it to King Abgarus, who, receiving it, was freed from an ineu- 
rable disease : and moreover this miraculous i image is still to be 
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seen at Rome. He also imprints Hisimage on a piece of cloth, 
on His way to Calvary, and gives it to St. Veronica. This also 
has been preserved. <A statue of Christ was erected at Paneas 
by the woman who was cured of an issue of blood. (Euseb vii, 
18.) The later authority of Fathers and Councils supports this 
story. It remained uninjured some 300 years, until Julian the 
Apostate threw it down and put his own in its place; but that 
was immediately demolished by lightning. (Sozom v, 20.) (4.) 
The Apostles teach the eu/tws of images ; and Councils approve 
their teaching. The image of Christ is painted by St. Luke; 
so also several of the Virgin, the Apostles, and other Saints. 
(5.) The practice is supported by various other arguments of 
less force.* Hence the idolatrous practice of the Church of 
Rome. If this be its foundation it is most assuredly a structure 
raised upon the sand. The character of the images represented 
in the Catacombs clearly forbids the supposition that any such 
use was made of them by the early Roman Christians. The 
class of representations most common in the modern Church of 
Rome are not met with there at all. Those which are found 
are such as are appropriate to be used only as symbols. When 
has the Romanist contended for the ecudtus of the representa- 
tions of the Fall, the return of the Dove to the Ark, the offering 
of Isaac, of the smiting of the Rock in the Wilderness, or any 
other of the images occurring most frequently in the temples of 
subterranean Rome ? 

The Roman antiquarians have made a desperate effort to 
trace back to the Catacombs the use of prayers for and to the* 
dead, and the kindred belief in Purgatory. But their success 
has not equaled their labors. Not a single instance of a prayer 
of the kind, ofearlier date than the middle of the fifth century, 
can be found in the whole range of Catacomb inscriptions, and 
only one of so early a date as that has been clearly made out. 
This is now in the Lapidarian Gallery, and is thus translated by 
Maitland: “Gentianus, a believer, in peace. Who lived 
twenty-one years, eight months, and sixteen days. A/soin your 
prayers pray for us,+ for we know that you are in Christ.” The 
oldest inscriptions on the graves of martyrs, those to which we 
should naturally look for the “ ora pro nobis,” if the custom is 
so truly primitive as the Romanists assert, generally contain no 
ailusion at all to prayer. Hence the advocates of the practice 
are driven to the last resort of interpreting the common and 


* Roma Sub. Lib. v, cap. iv. 

+ This phrase in the epitaph as copied by Maitland (p. 292) is constructed 
thus: ET IN ORATIONIS TUIS ROGES PRo No BIS. It is not, after all, so 
certain as it might be that this epitaph is not of a still later date. 
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natural ejaculations—“ mayst thou rest well,” “ mayst thou rest 

in peace,” as prayers for the dead implying, of course, a belief 
in ree Md, They would also explain the fact that so very 

few of these prayers are found in the Catacombs by the conve-, 
nient theory, that all the graves without them are the graves of 

martyrs, mv A having gone immediately to Heaven seat no such 

supplications for their rest and peace. Perhaps a reference to 

the operation of such a remarkable theory as that would furnish 

the readiest explanation of the fact that the martyrs are collected 

in so large numbers by Roman writers on the Catacombs. 

It is manifest, then, that these remains of primitive Chris- 
tianity furnish no reasonablesupport for these later errors. They 
recognize neither creature nor image-worship. 

There is a point of deep antiquarian interest, connected with 
the departure of the Church of Rome from primitive usage, in 
the substitution of the crucifix for the simple cross. The Cata- 
combs abound in cheerful symbols of our faith; amongst which 
the Cross, plain or adorned with flowers, or, it may be sur- 
mounted by a dove, stands agreeably prominent. But there is 
no Crucifix there. There is no painful attempt to represent the 
sufferings of our blessed Lord, or those of His followers, but 
everything bespeaks ‘joy and peace in believing.’ The Cross 
itself becomes the emblem of the victory over sin and death 
gained upon it, and of the final triumph vouchsafed through it 
to believers. How different the scene in later Christian Art! 
The agonizing Sufferer, with torn hands and bleeding side—His 
upturned eyes, betraying the bitterness of His anguish—the dis- 
torted brow, the parted lips, whence we seem to hear the pierc- 
ing cry, “My God, my God, why hast Thon forsaken me!” 

But we forbear; the scene is not one for the pen, much less for 
the pencil. What a subject to be daubed upon a piece of can- 
vas, then sold for a few pieces of silver, to be at last suspended 
in some gay parlor, and made the object of trite criticisms by 
dancing amateurs! What is it but a mockery of our Lord’s 
sufferings? Cardinal Bona marks four important steps by 
which this change has been brought about. First, there was 
the simple cross of the Catacombs. Then it appears with a 
lamb at its foot. Soon we find our Lord extended upon the 
cross, but not nailed to it, clothed, and with His hands raised 
in prayer. Then he appears fastened to it, still living, and with 
open eyes. Subsequently to these comes the dead Christ, His 
head hanging heavily upon His breast.* These latter changes 
afford a spectacle which all the magic of an Italian master’s 





* Quoted by Milman, Hist. of Christianity, II, p. 359. 
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pencil cannot divest of its horrors. Who does not see the 
purity of faith, in that touching allusion to the sacrifice of the 
“Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world!” and 
who does not see the progress of corruption in the revolting 
grossness of the latest developments in the history of modern 
Rome! We cannot pursue farther this process of testing Ro- 
mish usages and teachings by these primitive monuments. 
The field is one that will richly repay the laborer in it. Any 
of the larger works which contain a faithful transcript of the 
Catacombs will be found to abound in incidental proofs of 
tome’s errors and corruptions. To these the reader has already 
been directed. 

It is a far more attractive, and, perhaps, more profitable task 
to the student of these paintings and sculptures to trace out 
their positive teachings. 

For by them lessons of enduring value and beauty are silently 
inculeated. We are most cle arly instructed by them respect- 
ing the interior, the spiritual life of those who counted not 
their lives dear for Christ’s sake; those earnest, untemporizing 
Christians, who so clearly realized the great truths of their sys- 
tem, that they could overlook and overreach intervening death, 
and lay hold by faith upon eternal life and happiness. They 
were wont to regard “the Resurrection of the body, and L ife 
everlasting” as “realities, and not so much as dogmas. How 
constantly they had the blessed thought of the ‘Resurrection 
before their minds, and how fond they were of dwelling upon 
other gracious truths of the Gospel, will best appear from a. 
glance at some of the subjects which adorned the walls and 
ceilings of their sunless abodes. 

Of ‘the scenes from the Old Testament history, that of Noah 
receiving the dove returning with the token “of deliverance, 
occurs very often. A peculiar interest attaches to this as por- 
trayed in the Catacombs. Noah is generally seen adie 
alone in an oblong box witha lid. His ark is hardly large 
enough to contain himself, and, of course, we may not expect 
to find any room in it for the other persons, and the great 
great multitude of beasts and birds. Once, on the ceiling of a 
chamber, in the Cemetery of SS. Marcellinus and Peter, the 
box appears within a small boat, of the same pattern as the 
one in a representation of the story of Jonah on the same 
ceiling. But in an adjoining chamber we behold him again 
standing in his box, with the lid thrown back upon its hinges, 
sailing on the troubled waters, A scene which, in spite of 
efforts to avoid such an association, always brings to our recol- 
lection an old picture of our childhood relating to a similar 
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sort ot navigation by “three wise men.” In the Cemetery of 
Priscilla the Ark assumes a circular form, and is set upon dry 
land, as is usual in the other representations of it. There is 
also a repetition of this scene in another part of the same 
Cemetery in which Noah seems to be looking out at a window; 
but the painting is on the ceiling, and is partly obliterated by a 
grave cut in near it, so that it cannot be clearly made out. It 
seems, however, to approach a step nearer the truth of sacred 
history than the other.* In view of the striking discrepancy 
between the Catacomb type of this scene and the account of 
the Old Testament, an important question arises as to the 
original from which the Christians copied; for it is manifest 
that they did not attempt to represent the description of Scrip- 
ture. Various theories have been proposed in explanation of 
this difficulty, but none of them are entirely satisfactory. The 
one most generally received by antiquarians is that which as- 
cribes the origin of this peculiar representation to the use made 
by the Christians of the Sean Myth of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
a fable itself derived from the Old Testament history. About 
a century anda half ago, a few ancient medals were discovered, 
having on them two figures floating in a box, accompanied by 
two doves, one of which carries an olive branch. Their in- 
scriptions showed them to have been struck in Apamea, during 
the reign of Septimius Severus, probably after an inundation of 
that province. On the box appeared inscribed the first two 
letters (NQ) of the Greek name of Noah. This for a long time 
perplexed the antiquarians, but at last the meaning of the 
whole was revealed. The figures in the box prove to be those 
of Deucalion and Pyrrha: the box itself is not the Ark of 
Noah, but a treasury chest; and the letters are NEOK, a con- 
traction of vewxopuw, signifying cwratores, of the sacred rites and 
temples.t Dr. Maitland says: “There can be no reasonable 
doubt that this preservation of Deucalion is the model from 
which all the bas-reliefs of Noah have been imitated.” But, 
may we not ask, what has become of the female figure and the 
second dove? And why did the Christians remove the head- 
covering so noticeable in this figure of Deucalion, and repre- 
sent Noah without it? And why entirely overlook the letters 
on the box? All these features, excepting the second dove, 
would have been appropriate in a representation of the Scrip- 
ture story; why then omitted? These are queries which it 





* Roma Sub. IT, 145. 
t For a description and engraving of this curious relic, see “Church in the 
Catacombs,” p. 309. 
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will be very difficult to answer, if we are to consider the 
Christians. such servile imitators of Paganism in this instance. 
It will be much better to explain this peculiarity in another 
way. 

Nothing can be more evident than it is from all the paint- 
ings and sculptures of the oldest Catacombs, that the Christians 
there set at defiance all rules of propriety in Art, and were not 
at all careful to conform their representations to the letter of 
Scripture history. This appears almost as remarkably in the 
instance of Jonah, and the raising of Lazarus, as in this of 
Noah. But it is observable also that they often adopted types 
and symbols of an event, as suggestive of all the circumstances 
of it, and represented these in place of the proper history of 
the event. We suppose this representation of Noah to be such 
a symbol, a sort of epitome of the Old Testament history. 
There is too great a disposition on the part of modern writers 
on the Catacombs to search out Pagan originals for what may, 
with no greater difficulty, be considered exclusively Christian 
monuments. 

There is a beautiful significancy in the frequent use of this 
story of Noah by the persecuted disciples of the Catacombs. 
The allusion is to that “ eternal rest,” prefigured by the Patri- 
arch’s name,* towards which their storm-beaten ship, the 
Church, was ever tending in her course. 

We must pass over the oft-repeated subjects of the Offering 
of Isaac, and Daniel exposed to the lions, as they exhibit no 
remarkable variations from sacred history. The children in the 
Furnace would wellrepay a prolonged examination ; but it must 
suftice to notice a single striking feature of the type here adopted. 
It is, that the figure of the “ fourth person like unto the Son of 
God, (Dan. iii. 24,) is invariably omitted. The nearest ap- 
proach to what may be considered an attempt to represent 
Him is found in the Cemetery of Priscilla, i ub pa de- 
scending with a palm-branch, is added to the scene. We are 
not aware that any one pretends to have discovered a Pagan 
original for this type; and yet its departure from the letter of 
Scripture history is not slight. The scene is expressive of the 
blessed result of confidence in God. 

It was a touching proof of the Divine support in the midst 
of the seven-times-heated furnace of persecution. The trium- 
phant song “ Benedicite” ascribed to these “children,” and in 
use in the Church as early as the third century, shows with 

* Noah-rest, They probably had in mind also Gen. v, 29, where it said of 
Lamech, Noah's father: “And he called his name Noah, saying, This same 
shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of our hands,” &e. 
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what exultant feelings the Christians of that time regarded this 
event. 

No one can look over the treasures of the Catacombs with- 
out being struck with the constant repetition of the history of 
Jonah, and the remarkable character of the most common type 
of it. Sometimes the whole story is crowded into one scene; 
the boat, generally with but one or two persons, including the 
prophet,—the casting Jonah into the sea—the dragon-like 
monster waiting with open jaws to receive him—the escape 
from his durance of three days and three nights—the repose 
under the gourd—all jumbled together within the space of a few 
square fect, in singular disregard of proportion, distance, and 
all the other proprieties of Art. There is an inaccuracy, no- 
ticeable not only in these primitive representations of Jonah’s 
history, but also in the common writings and conversation of 
Christians in this more critical age. We mean the immediate 
connection of the repose under the gourd with the deliverance 
from the great fish: whereas it actually occurred not until after 
the second mission to Nineveh.* If those also who first com- 
mitted the mistake of calling the ‘ great fish’ which swallowed 
Jonah a whale, could but have examined the works in which 
these primitive Christians have embodied their conceptions of 
its form and character, they might have been induced to give 
it another name. It will be noticed that the appearance of 
this monster is much like that of the mythological dragons. 
Hence has arisen a theory, with such antiquarians as Rochette, 
referring this type to the sea-monster in the story of the expo- 
sure of Andromeda as its Pagan original. But this is unne- 
cessary. There can be no doubt of the intention underlying 
the frequent use of the story of Jonah; since they had the 
authority of Christ Himself for interpreting it as typical of 
Him, their Lord. Death, Hades, and the Resurrection are its 
teaching. And in a portion of it they read also the clear assur- 
ance of their own final repose after the toils and sufferings of 
this life should be ended. 

In the numerous subjects taken from the New Testament, 
the mystery of our Lord’s Incarnation seems ever to have been 
prominently brought forward. The Nativity is gn 
several times by simple figures of the Virgin and Child, with 
the cattle in view, intimating the lowliness of the Saviour’s en- 
trance into the world, and with the adoring magi, in token of 
His divine origin. The “wise men” have none of the appear- 
ance of kings, but are clothed in plain sacks, and are either use. 








* Compare Jonah, Chap. iii, with iv. 
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headed or with simple caps, which Bishop Minter says are 
Phrygian, and which can hardly ~ for crowns. Each has 
his gift in hand; and, altogether, they are more like shepherds 
than kings. They are three in number in accordance with the 
constant tradition of the Church ; but of the Romish theory of 
their regal rank there is no confirmation here. It is worthy of 
note that venerable Bede (De Locis Sanctis Libellus, cap. vii) 
says that in his time there was on the Eastern side of Bethle- 
hem, “at a distance of a thousand paces from the city, a Church 
containing Monuments of the three Shepherds who were present 
at our Lord’s birth.”* 

The Raising of Lazarus has already been noticed as one of 
that class of symbols in which strict conformity to the inspired 
history is not regarded. Lazarus generally appears as a mere 
child swathed in grave-clothes; while his sisters are seldom, 
and their Jewish friends never, represented as present at the 
tomb. In a few instances one of the sisters appears as a kneel- 
ing dwarf,+ but the usual type is that in which only Christ and 
Lazarus are seen. The Lord generally has a rod in his hand 
similar to that with which Moses appears smiting the Rock in 
the Wilderness. The faith of these — Christians did not 
hesitate to represent Lazarus coming forth from the tomb, obe- 
dient to the divine command, notwithstanding that he was 
“bound hand and foot with grave-clothes.” It did not occur 
to them, as it has to some who have inherited their name, that 
such an obedience on his part was impossible. This is the 
most direct symbol of the Christian’s resurrection to eternal 
life to be found in the Catacombs. The frequent use of it isa 
happy illustration of the spirit in which they lived and worked. 
Such a rude expression of their belief in the future resurrection 
of the body is most truly a ‘sacred relic.’ 

Many beautiful fancies have been spun by antiquarians, 
who, like Rochette and Lord Lindsay, have a warp of poetry 
and feeling interlacing at intervals the woof of their essays, 
concerning the hidden intention of the artists of the Catacombs 
in representing Christ as a beardless youth.t The fact is an 

* Compare St. Luke ii, 15, 18. 

+ Several curious specimens of this are to be found amongst Aringhi’s Tlus- 
trations. There is one on p. 317 of Maitland’s work; another on p. 125 of 
Kip’s. It does not appear how Dr. Maitland was enabled to decide that this 
dwarf was intended to represent Mary rather than Martha; unless the partial 
agreement of her posture with that which Mary was wont to take at Jesus’ feet 
(Luke x. 39) be a proof of his correctness in so doing. 

+ A beautiful specimen of this type is given on p. 177 of Part I of the Roma 
Sub. Others from the Cemetery of 8S. Agnes may be seen on p. 73 of Part II; 
aud probably the middle figure on p. 89 is intended for Christ. Bishop Kip 
has copied one of the finest of these on p. 120 of his little book. 
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exceedingly interesting one, but it is not easy to find a satis- 
factory explanation of it. So also Abraham, Noah, Moses, and 
Elias are sometimes beardless, but never so young in appear- 
ance as this type of Christ’s features. 

Christians of all ages have delighted to contemplate their 
Saviour in the character of the Good Shepherd, as described 
in His own words: “I am the Good Shepherd; the Good 
Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.” Almost every ceiling 
in the Catacombs was adorned with one or more illustrations of 
this blessed truth, in the figure of a Shepherd gently carrying 
upon his shoulders one of his flock. A Christian’s heart can- 
not but be moved by sucha scene. The sentiment so frequently 
expressed by the early disciples in the repetition of this image 
is that of the beautiful apostrophe of Gregory of Nyssa: 
“ Where is thy pasture, O Good Shepherd, who carriest a sheep 
upon thy hector? Show me the place of quiet ; lead me to 
the grass good for nourishment; call me by name, that I, who 
am thy sheep, may hear thy voice, and by thy voice grant me 
eternal life.” Rochette has succeeded in tracing the Good 
Shepherd, to what he supposes to be its Pagan original—the 
statue of Mercury bearing a ram upon his shoulders: and the 
fact that he is to be seen, in at least two of the Catacomb paint- 
ings, holding in his hand a Pan’s pipe, is supposed by most to 
look towards an imitation of Pagan art. However that may 
be, the Christians attached to the figure a meaning altogether 
their own. . 

There is a single representation in the Catacombs of the five 
Wise Virgins of the Puubie, which should be noticed on ac- 
count of the singular purpose it has been made to serve by 
Rock, the author of “ Hierurgia, or the Sacrifice of the Holy 
Mass.”* The virgins are seen walking in procession, each with 
an oil vessel in the left hand, and four of them with palms in 
their right hands, the leader having a candle in her right hand. 
Aringhi, (a thorough Romanist, be it remembered,) in describing 
the chamber of the Cemetery of S. Agnes, where this occurs, 
gives it the following title: “ Prudentes quinque virgines olet 
vasa cum lampadibus deferentes, et ut in sponsi thalamum ad- 
mittantur, manu ostium pulsantes.+” It is not clear what he 
means by the last clause ; for the virgins are not represented in 
the act of knocking at a door. In another place he says, in 
reference to this same picture: “In prima enim cubiculi tertii 
Coemeterii Beatae Agnetis tabula, mulieres quinque una cum 
lampadibus, quas manu deferunt, contemplandae exhibentur : 


* Quoted by Bishop Kip, p. 141. + Roma Subterranea, II, 86. 
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quibus profecto hand alias, quam prudentes virgines indicari 
putamus.”* These are Aringhi’s exact words, from which it 
appears that he never supposed the figures represented to be 
any other than those of the five wise virgins. But Rock has 
discovered that they are priests sprinkling holy water ! 

Important light is also thrown upon the doctrine of the 
Trinity. That the doctrine itself was then received there can 
beno doubt. In regard to representations of the persons of the 
Holy Trinity, the Catacombs are entirely free from that bold 
»xresumption which mars the face of later Christian art. The 
Father's presence is symbolized only by a hand extending from 
Heaven ; and even that belongs to the later monuments. There 
was no attempt to represent the features of the Father before 
the 12th century. Prior to that time a hand plain, or with 
rays of light shooting from the fingers, was the boldest essay.t 
The Son was variously represented in the Catacombs; but the 

revailing type was that already noticed, which presents him 
yeardless and of a cheerful cast of countenance. Early in the 
5th century there is found to be a remarkable uniformity in the 
representations of Christ’s features. Hence arose the numerous 
legends respecting true portraits of our Lord. The principal 
characteristics of this type of the 5th century, which may prop- 
erly be called the Byzantine, are preserved in the late Italian 
School of Christian art, with whose Evce Homos we are all more 
or less familiar. The modern German artists seem to be return- 
ing in a measure to the old type. The earliest professed por- 
trait of Christ is that of the Cemetery of Callistus, really be- 
longing to the end of the 4th century.t There are, besides, va- 
rious other pretended portraits in the possession of the Church 
of Rome; such as that of St. Veronica, the one painted by St. 
Luke, and that presented by our Lord to Abgarus.§ It must be 
acknowledged that the origin of that type of the 5th century 
has not as yet been clearly traced out ; though we are forbidden 
by the testimony of Augustine and other Fathers, and by the 
fact that it does not appear in the Catacombs, from supposing 
it to be an original likeness. The antiquarians who examine 
Christian archaeology through Pagan spectacles, have even ven- 
tured to derive the early representations of our Lord’s features 
from the Jupiter Tonans of the Vatican. 

The Holy Ghost does not appear upon the Catacomb monn- 
ments, except in the common symbolic form of the Dove. No 





* Id. II, 305. + Didron. “Iconographie de Dieu.” 

¢ For a copy of this, see Aringhi I, 221, or Maitland, p. 329. 

§ Maitland gives a concise sketch of the nistory of the last two, pp. 158 and 
324. 
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pretended portraits of the Apostles appeared until quite late ; 
yet they are several times represented on sarcophagi, (SS. Peter 
and Paul especially,) each with a book; S. Peter without the 
sword and keys, and 8. John, young and fair. These tradi- 
tional likenesses have become fixed, and are esteemed as the 
recognized types by which these early champions of our faith 
are distinguis edin art. Concerning the degree of respect due 
to them as such, we may properly concur with the moderate 
statement of an able Roman Catholic writer : “ Little authentic 
as they may seem to us, we ought to receive with respect the 
images which this epoch presents to us. Portraits or not, they 
are their (Christ and His Disciples) historical figures, venerated 
traditionally from generation to generation; we ought not to 
change them, but rather develop them.”* Many features of 
the Early Church, illustrated by the Catacombs, we must pass 
by almost unnoticed. Such, for example, is the three-fold 
Order of the Christian Ministry. The office of Bishop is indi- 
cated in one inscription; another records a Presbyter ; a third 
a Deacon. And this, be it remembered, was in the martyr-age 
of the Church. 

Such, then, is the light that beams from these monumental 
relics of primitive Christianity. Properly concentrated and 
directed, it does not fail to discover gross errors and deceit, 
even where there is a professed conformity to the pure and 
simple faith of the first ages, and a loud pretence of spiritual 
infallibility. It also tends to confirm the opinion that we have 
still to look back to the childhood of Christianity, when, like 
the young Hercules, it earnestly struggles in its cradle against 
deadly foes, if we will behold the truest development of the 
strength and beauty of a living faith. 





*M. Robert. “ Philosophie d’une Art,” &e. 
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AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
Arr. VIL—COLONIAL CHURCHES IN VIRGINIA. 


No. VI.—Church at Jamestown. 


BY REV. JOHN C. McCABE. 
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Ow the Northern side of James River, about forty miles from its mouth, 
stands an island once a peninsula, but by the narrowness of its connec- 
tion with the main land, and the continued encroachment of the waves, 
now entirely isolated. There is but one thing to distinguish this spot 
from the lands on either side of this beautiful stream. These lands are 
usually some three feet above the level of the river, with only here and 
there a broken and uneven surface. We say there is but one thing on 
this island which arrests the attention of the traveler as he is borne rap- 
idly along in the commodious steamers which daily pass up and down 
the winding stream. Jt is a ruined Tower ; with a solitary arched 
entrance, and two apertures just above, over which sails the carrion 
crow, and around which the wild vines of the country cling. This Tower 
is of brick, about twenty feet in height, and about eight feet square. 
There is nothing in the appearance of the bricks of which it is composed, 
to distinguish them from the ordinary bricks with which our houses are 
built, except that they are a shade or two darker, and somewhat time 
stained. In the winter the shrill winds whistle through this memorial of 
another age, and in the summer, the poison oak and the wild jessamine, 
mingle their thick leaves, and intertwine their scarlet and golden flowers, 
and the “ivy-green” wreaths its fantastic folds around and about it. The 
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owl nestles and brings forth its young in its crannies unmolested, and is 
answered by its own wild echoes as it croons undisturbed its ghostly 
serenade to the midnight moon. And yet could that Tower find tongue, 
with which to phrase its mighty memories, strange, sad, and beautiful, 
would be its story. Could it call up from the dust around it the mould- 
ering forms that sleep in its shadows, and with the same power evoke 
the days of the past to roll back in the circles of time, what forms, what 
scenes, what stirring incidents would present themselves to the wandering 
gaze! But that Tower is silent, the dead slumber on, and the past can 
never return. To write the history of the spot marked by that Tower, 
would be what we eannot essay—(to write the History of Virginia)—for 
that ruined shaft is the monumental memorial of Jamestown! The 
mute witness of the acts and doings of men of another generation,—the 
dead sentinel at the door of the temple which has been defiled and 
desecrated ! 

It is not therefore the intention of the writer to enter upon so 
wide a field as the history of Virginia, or that of the Church in Virginia. 
A mere wayside sketcher, his object is to bring together as much avail- 
able material as will enable him to present facts and incidents connected 
with the earlier local Churches of the Colony—materials scarce in them- 
selves, and only to be obtained by patient search among old County 
records, old Vestry books, most of these very deficient and incomplete,) 
and old tombs, aided here and there by fragments of information from 
the earlier histories of the Colony. 

The history of the settlement of Jamestown in 1607, is one with 
which it is presumed every Churchman is acquainted ; it is only necessary 
therefore that we refer to the fact that the settlement of the Colony may 
be traced to Bartholomew Gosnold, as the principal mover, and Captain 
“John Smith as the chief actor in the settlement of Virgisia.” This 
expedition after hardships at sea, a threatened mutiny whici was happily 
quelled by the pious Hunt, the Chaplain, and some incidents among the 
Indians which they found on their first landing at the Capes, determined 
to select at once a place for permanent location of the Colony. After 
some days spent in their examination, they “selected for the site of the 
Colony, a peninsula on the north side of the James River, and about 
forty miles from its mouth. In honor of the reigning King they named 
it Jamestown. It belonged to the country of the Paspaheghs. The 
situation, eligible in some points, was however extremely unhealthy. 
They landed at Jamestown on the 13th day of May, 1607. ‘This was 
the first permanent settlement effected by the English in North America, 
after the lapse of one hundred and ten years from the discovery of the 
Continent by the Cabots, and twenty-two years after the first attempt to 
colonize it, made under the auspices of Sir Walter Raleigh.”* We learn 
that among the very first acts of the Colonists was that of building a 
Church ; and it would be — if we had time or ean to furnish 


*Campbell’s “Introduction to the bien of the duties and Ancient 
Dominion of Virginia.” 
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a full transcript of the laws in regard to attendance upon the worship 
and sacraments of the same; but although it is not necessary at this 
stage of our investigations to call attention to these, we shall see as we 
progress, that among other duties enjoined by statute, the observance of 
the Sabbath, the regular attendance upon Divine Service, the baptism 
and catechising of the children, the suppression of profane oaths, &c., 
&c., were not forgotten. 

The first Church at Jamestown was destroyed by a fire which broke 
out accidentally in the winter of 1607, only a few months after the set- 
tlement. This edifice, like the rest of the houses, being made of boards 
and thatched with reeds, shared the same fate on the occasion referred 
to, and with its loss was also destroyed the books and papers of the first 
Chaplain of the Colony, the pure minded Hunt. “Good Master Hunt, 
our preacher,” says the quaint chronicler of the day, “lost all his 
library and all he had, but the clothes on his backe; yet none never 
heard him repine at his losse.” In the succeeding spring, Captain John 
Smith and Scrivener, “ newly made one of the Council, undertook to 
rebuild Jamestown, repair the palisades, fell trees, prepare the fields, plant 
corn and erect another Church.” Smith, wearied out at length with the 
tricks and treacheries of those who should in all things have acted with 
him, and the victim of continued factions and jealousies, left the Colony 
in 1609 to return no more. We cannot at this stage of our task do 
better than to transcribe from Campbell's “Introduction to the History 
of the Colony, and ancient Dominion of Virginia,” the following, which 
may serve to show the condition of the Colony at the period referred to. 
Kefore we make the quotation, however, let the reader remember, that 
this weak, and feeble, and torn, and distracted population, “few as the 
grains of mustard seed scattered by the morning breeze, was the first 
planting of that tree which was destined in coming time to strike its 
roots deep down into the centre of Empire, and to shelter in coming cen- 
turies beneath its strong branches, and wide-spread shadows, the exile 
and the oppressed ; and to furnish home and altar to the pilgrim of civil 
and religious freedom.”* Let him remember, as he looks around now, 
and beholds our country the ‘observed of all observers,’ exalting her 
towering head, and lifting her eyes,—that little Colony of Jamestown, 
and give a turn with the memory to those days of sorrow and of suffer- 
ing, of struggle and of blood. “ Let him remember that this tree was not 
transplanted from Paradise with all its branches in full fruitage.” Neither 
was it “sowed in sunshine,” nor was it “in vernal breezes and gentle 
rains that it fixed its roots, and grew and strengthened.” Oh no! Ob 
no! In the mournfully beautiful words of Coleridge, “ With blood was 
it planted; it was rocked in tempests; the goat, the ass, and the stag, 
gnawed it, the wild boar whetted his tusks upon its bark, the deep scars 
are still extant on its trunk, and the path of the lightning may be 
traced among its higher branches.” 

Says the historian referred to : 


* From the article on St. John’s Church, Hampton, in Review for April, 1853. 
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“Smith upon sailing for England, left at Jamestown, three ships, seven boats, 
a sufficient stock of provisions, four hundred and ninety odd settlers, twenty 
pieces of cannon, three hundred muskets with other guns, ammunition, pikes, 
swords, &c., and one hundred soldiers well acquainted with the Indian language, 
and the nature of the country. The Colony was provided with fishing nets, 
working tools, apparel, six mares, and a horse; five or six hundred swine, as 
many hens and chickens, besides some goats and sheep. Jamestown was 
strongly fortified with palisades, and contained fifty or sixty houses. * * * 
Immediately upon Smith’s departure, the Indians renewed their attacks. 
Percy for a time administered the Government, but it soon fell into the hands 
of the seditious mal-contents, Provision growing scarce, West and Ratcliffe 
embarked in small vessels to procure corn. Ratcliffe inveigled by Powhattan, 
was slain with thirty of his companions, two only escaping; of whom, one, a 
boy, Henry Spilman, ‘a young gentleman well descended, was rescued by 
Pocahontas. ie sherwatke lived many years among the Patauomeks, acquired 
their language, and often proved serviceable as interpreter for his countrymen. 
The loss of Captain Smith was soon felt by the Colonists. They were now con- 
tinually exposed to the arrow andthe tomahawk, the public store was consumed 
by the commander and the savages; swords and guns were bartered for food 
with the Indians, By all these evils, within six months after Smith’s departure, 
the number of English in Virginia was reduced from five hundred to sixty men, 
women, and children. These found themselves in a miserable starving condi- 
tion, subsisting on roots, herbs, acorns, walnuts, berries, and fish. Starch 
became an article of diet, and even dogs, cats, rats, snakes, toad-steols, and the 
skins of horses. The body of an Indian was disentered and eaten; nay, at 
the last, the Colonists, like famished Hyenas, preyed on the dead bodies of 
each other. And it was even alleged that a husband murdered his wife for a 
cannibal repast.” 


The quaint historian of these events, Doctor Simons, says, “ Nay, so 
great was our famine that a salvage we slew and buried, the poorer sort 
took him up again and eat him; and so did divers one another, boyled 
and stewed with roots and herbs. And one amongst the rest did kill his 
wife, powdered her, and had eaten part of her, before it was knowne, for 
which hee was executed, as hee well deserved. Now whether shee was 
better roasted, boyled or carbonado’d I know not, but of such a dish as 
powdered wife [ never heard of””* At this crisis they were reinforced by 
the arrival of Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers. “God,” (says 
William Simmons, Doctor of Divinitie,) “that would not that this coun- 
trie should be unplanted, sent Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Som- 
mers, with one hundred and fiftie people, most happily preserved by the 
Bermudas, to preserve us. Strange it is to say how miraculously they 
were preserved in a leaking ship, as at large you may reade in the insue- 
ing Historie of those Islands.”+ So near was the Colony extinct at this 
period, so despairing the condition of the faint and suffering people, that 
Sir Thomas Gates determined to remove them from the scene of their 
miseries, and to abandon Jamestown; thus within four years time had 
commenced, continued, and almost closed the project of a Colony in 
Virginia. 

Weighing anchor for England, they dropped down to Mulberry-Point 
about thirty miles below, when they descried in the distance the long 
boat of Lord Delaware. They found that Lord Delaware had been 











*Smith’s Historie, 2 Vol. 3 page. + Ibid. 
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appointed Governor of the Colony, and abandoning their hastily formed 
plan of returning to England, they turned about, and the same day 
landed at Jamestown. Purchas, in his “ Pilgrim,” furnishes us with the 
following touching piece of history, connected with their debarkation : 
“We cast anchor before Jamestown, where we landed, and our much 
grieved Governor, first visited the Church, caused the bell to be rung; 
at which, such as were able to come forth of their houses, repayred to 
Church, where our minister, Master Bucke, made a zealous and sorrowful 
prayer, ‘finding all things so contrary to our expectations, so full of 
misery and misgovernment.” Says Campbell, “ The hand of Providence 
was plainly nganifested in all these circumstances. The arrival of Sir 
Thomas Gates rescued the Colony from the jaws of famine ; his prudence 
saved the fort at Jamestown, which the Colonists upon abandoning it, 
desired to destroy, so as to cut off all possibility of a return; had their 
return been longer delayed, the savages might have destroyed the fort; 
had they set sail sooner, they would probably have missed Lord Dela- 
ware’s fleet, as they had intended to sail by way of Newfoundland, in a 
direction contrary to that by which Lord Delaware approached.” 

Under the calm, energetic and prudent government of Lord Delaware, 
the affairs of the Colony began to brighten; discipline and industry 
began to bring forth their fruits, and as among other means of improve- 
ment, the Church holds prominent place, a description of it may not 
be out of place, together with some of those customs which distin- 
guished the Court at Jamestown. From Strachey’s Narrative in Purchas, 
as epitomized by Campbell, we learn that the Colonists daily attended 
worship in the Church.’ This edifice was sixty feet long, and twent 
four feet wide,—the chancel of cedar, and a communion table of black 
walnut; with handsome wide windows, to shut and open, according to 
the weather. The pews and the pu!pit were of cedar, with a font hewed 
hollow, like a canoe. There were two bells hung at the west end. The 
building was so constructed as to be well lighted. The Governor had it 
kept sweet and dressed with flowers. There was a sexton belonging to 
it. Two sermons were delivered on Sunday, and one on Thursday ; the 
two preachers taking weekly turns. Every morning at about 10 o'clock, 
a bell gave the signal for prayers, and so again at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. On Sunday when the Governor went to Church, he went 
accompanied by all the Councillors, Captains, other Officers, and all the 
gentlemen, with a guard of halberdies in the Governor's livery, with 
handsome scarlet cloaks to the namber of fifty, walking on either side 
and behind him. The Governor sat in the chair, on a green velvet 
cushion, on which he also knelt. On each side of him sat the Council- 
lors, Captains and other Officers, each in their places. The Governor in 
returning from Church was escorted back to his house in the same 
way.” 

It is probable at this time (1610-14) there were but three ministers 
in the Colony, Hunt, Whitaker and Bucke. Whitaker was about fifty 
miles above, in the Parish of Henrico, and probably Hunt and Bucke 
officiated alternately at Jamestown; or possibly Hunt had died before 
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the arrival of Lord Delaware; when he died is unknown,—it is only 
said of him, “that he left his bones in that land of England’s after 
inheritance.” Wilberforce, in his history of the American Church, says 
Hunt was dead at the time of the arrival of the new Governor—but 
does not give us any authority. Lord Delaware was succeeded by 
Captain George Percy, in 1611, who was succeeded in the spring of the 
same year, by Sir Thomas Dale. Jamestown at this time, according to 
Smith, was “ upon a fertile peninsula, which although formally scandaled 
for an unhealthy aire, will find it as healthful as any other part of the 
country. It hath two rows of houses of framed timber, and some of 
them two stories and a garret higher; these large storehouses, joined 
together in length, and hee (Sir Thomas Dale,) hath newly strongly 
impaled the towne. This Jie and much ground about it is much 
inhabited.”* 

Dale left the Colony in much prosperity, under the deputyship of 
George Yeantley, to accompany Rolfe and Pocahontas his wife, to Eng- 
land in 1616. In May, 1617, Argall, the newly appointed Governor 
and Admiral, arrived. Yeantley very gracefully welcomed him to his 
honors, but the situation of affairs at Jamestown was deplorable. The 
houses with but few exceptions, were not habitable—the water bad, 
the Church in ruins, the palisades broken down, the “bridge found- 
rous,” the market place, the streets and the other vacant ground planted 
with tobacco, the savages intimate in the houses of the inhabitants, and 
the storehouse used for the Church. [See Steth.] “ Argall stole away,” 
says Campbell, “ from Virginia, and left for his deputy Captain Nathaniel 
Powell; this gentleman had come over with Captain Smith, (1607,) and 
had evinced courage and discretion. He was one of the writers, from 
whose narrative Smith compiled his general history. Powell, however, 
held his office only about ten days, when Sir George Yeardley, just 
Knighted, arrived as Governor General, bringing with him new charters 
for the Colony.”« This year, 1619, the first Legislative Assembly of 
Virginia, held its session. 

“ Although,” says Hening,t “ we may regret the loss of the Acts of a 
few sessions, in the early part of our legislative proceedings, as furnishing 
materials for history, and exhibiting monuments of the want of Parlia- 
mentary skill in our ancestors ; yet as it respects the rights of property, 
the loss will not be felt. For if we may judge from the subject matter 
embraced by such Acts as have been preserved, the Legislature was exclu- 
sively occupied in promoting an uniformity to the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Church of England, in enforcing attendance at Church and 
other religious exercises, and in such temporary defensive operations 
‘against the Indians as the defenceless state of the Colony rendered 
necessary. Besides in February, 1631-2, all former laws made by any 





* Master Hamoir’s Booke, Smith, ii, p. 13. 

¢ William Waller Hening, the father of our late Missionary to Africa, the 
‘Rev. E. Hening, has in his “ statutes at large,” given us the very best History 
of Virginia ever written. It is a perfect mine of information on this subject, 


-—J. C. M. 
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assembly, were declared to be of no effect. * * * * * Tt was 
also a mode of legislation peculiar to those times to repeal all former 
laws, and re-enact them in the very words in which they were originally 
passed. Hence we often find a repetition of the same Act in the laws 
of the different sessions.” In 1621 occurred the great massacre at 
several of the plantations. From information obtained at Jamestown, 
through a converted Indian, the Capital of the Colony was saved. This 
event is commémorated by an Act of the Legislature of 1631-2, which is 
a re-enactment of one of 1623, and which reads as follows: 

“ It is Ordered, That the 22d day of March be yearlie kept holyday 
in commemoration of our deliverance from the Indians, at the bloodie 
massaker which happened uppon the 22d of March, 1621.” 

The Acts of the Session of 1632 are copied by Mr. Hening “from a 
MS. belonging to Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States, and 
purchased by him with the library of Peyton Randolph, of his Execu- 
tors.” And as they give us much information in regard to Church 
matters, it may not be out of place in a sketch of the Jamestown Church 
to furnish a few extracts for the benefit of our readers. They are headed 
“ A Grand Assembly holden at James Town, the 4th day of September, 
1632.” Being Present Sir John Harvey, Knight, Governor, &e. 

ACT I. Frnst, Jt is ordered, That there be a uniformitie throughout this 
Colony, both in substance and circumstance to the cannons and constitutions 
of the Church of England, as neere as may bee, and that every person yield 
readie obedience unto them upon penaltie of the paynes and forfeitures in that 
ease appoynted. 

ACT II. Anp It is thought fitt, that the Statutes for coming to Church 
every Sunday and holidayes be dulie executed, that is to say that the Church 
Wardens doe levie one shillinge for every tyme of any person’s absence from 
the Churgh, having no lawfull or reasonable excuse to bee absent. And for 
due execution hereof, the Governor and Counsell together with the Burgisses 
of this Grand Assembly doe in God’s name earnestlie require and charge all 
Commanders, Captains, and Church-Wardens, that they shall endeavour them- 
selves to the uttermost of theire knowledge, that the due and true execution 
hereof may be done and had through this Colony, as they will answer before 
God for such eviles and paynes wherewith Almighty God may justlie punish 
his people for neglectinge this good and wholesome lawe. 

ACT lll. Jt ts ordered That as many of the Mynisters as convenientlie 
may, and one of the Church-Wardens at the least of every Parish, be present 
yearlie at Midsomer quarter Cortes, holden at James Citty on the first day of 
June, and there to make their presentments upon Oath, together with a register 
of all Burialls, Christenings and Marriages, as likewise their accounts of all 
levyes, ccllections and disbursements as have beene or fallen out in their tymes 
concerninge the Church affayres. And further that they choose Church- 
Wardens at the feast of Easter Yearlie. 

ACT IV. Nog man shall disparage a Mynister whereby the mynds of his 
parishioners may be alienated from them, and his mynistry prove less effect- 
uale upon payne of severe censure of the Governor and Counsell. 

ACT V. Nog minister shall celebrate matrymony between any persons 
without a facultie or lycense granted by the Governor, except the banes of 
matrymony have beene first published three severall Sondays or holydays in 
the tyme of divine service, in the parish Churches, where the sayd persone 
dwell, accordinge to the booke of common prayer ; Neither shall any Mynister 
under any pretense whatsoever, joyne any persons so lycensed in marriage at 
any unseasonable time, but onlie between the howres of eight and twelve in 
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the fore noone, nor when banes are thrice asked and no lycense in that respect 
necessary before the parents or governors of the parties to be maryed yf they 
be under the age of twenty one years, shall either personally or by sufficient 
testimony, signifie to him theire consents given to the sayd marriage. 

ACT VI. Every minister in this Colony having care of Souls, shall preach 
one sermon every Sonday in the year having no lawfull impediments ; and yf 
the mynister shall neglect thiere chardge by unnessarie absence or otherwise, 
the Church-Wardens are to present it. But because in this Colony the places 
of thiere cure are in many parts farr distant, it is thought fitt That the mynisters 
doe soe devide thiere turnes as by the joynt agreement of the Parishioners 
shall be desired. 

ACT VIL. Iris thought fitt That upon every Sonday the mynisters shall 
halfe hower or more before eveninge prayer, examine, catechise, and instruct 
the youth and ignorant persons of his parish in the ten commandments, the 
article of the beliefe, and the Lord’s prayer. And shall diligentlie heere, 
instruct and teach them the catichism sett forth in the booke of common 
prayer ; and all ffathers, mothers, maysters and mistrisses, ehal] cause thiere 
children, servants, and apprentizes which have not learned the ecatichism, to 
come to the Church at the tyme ily some obedientlie to heere, and to be 
ordered by the mynister, until they have learned the same. And yf any of 
the said ffathers, mothers, maysters or mistrisses, children, servants, or appren- 
tizes shall neglect thiere duties, as the one sort in not causing them to come, 
and the other in neglecting to learne as aforesayd, they shall be censured by 
the Corts in those places holden. 

ACT VII Anp it yyw ordered and thought expedient according to a 
former order made by the Governor and Counsell, that all Church-Wardens 
shall take this Oath, and that it be administered before those that are of the 
commision for the monthlie Corts, vizt, 

“ You shall sweare that you shall make true presentments of all such persons 
as shall lead a prophane or ungodlie life, of mod as shall be common swearers, 
drunkards, or blaspheamers, that shall ordinarilie prophane the Saboth dayes, 
or contemne God's holy name, word or sacraments; you shall also present all 
adulterers or fornicators; such as shall abuse their neighbours by endiclone, 
tale carryinge or backbytinge; or that shall not behave themselyes ordilie, 
and soberlie, in the Churche during divine service. Likewise you shall present 
such masters and mistrisses as shall be delinquint in ecatechising of the youth 
and ignorant _— soe help you God.” 

ACT IX. Wuen any person is dangerously sicke in any parish, the myn- 
ister havinge knowledge thereof shall resort unto him or her to instruct and 
comfort them in their distresse. 

ACT X. In every parish Church within this Colony, shall be kept, by the 
mynister a booke wherein shall be written the day and yeare of every christ- 
eninge, weddinge, and burriall. 

ACT XI. Mynisters shall not give themselves to excesse in drinkings or 
ryott, spendinge thiere tyme idelie by day or by night playinge at dice, cards, 
or any other unlawfull game ; but at all tymes convenient, they shall heare 
or reade, somewhat of the holy scriptures, or shall occupie themselves with 
some other honest studies, or exercise, allwayes doinge the things which shall 
apperteyne to honestie, and endeavour to profitt the Church of God, havinge 
alwayes in mynd that they ought to excell all others in puritie of life, and 
should be examples to the people to live well and christianlie.* 

ACT XII. Iv every Parish Church within this Colony, the holy communion 
shall bee administered by the mynister thrice in the year. Whereof the feast 
of Easter to be one. 


_ 


ae —eee > 


* It will be perceived that this, and several other of these Acts, are based 
upon and sometimes transcripts of the ‘ Constitutions and Canons Ecclesias- 
tical,” of the Church of England, Anno Dom. 1603.—4J. C. M. 
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ACT XIII. Anp all preachinge, administeringe of the communion, baptiz- 
inge of children and marriages, shall be done in the Church except in cases of 
necessitie. 

ACT XIV. Tue Governor and Counsell together with the burgisses of this 
Grand Assembly uppon the petition of the mynisters within this Colony, have 
taken into thiere consideration by what way thiere might be a sufficient means 
allowed unto the sayd mynisters, for thiere better subsistence and encourage- 
ment in thiere mynistry, and therefore have ordayned and enacted, That there 
shall be payd unto the sayd mynisters, the former allowance of 10 Ib of tobacco 
and a bushell of corne, in such manner as formerlie hath been due, and because 
of the low rates of tobacco at present, it is further graunted and ordered that 
there shall be likewise due to the mynisters from the first day of March last 
past, for and during the terme of one whole yeare next ensuing,—the twenty- 
eth caife, the twentyeth kidd of goates, and the twentyeth pigge throughout 
all the plantations in this Colony, and where the nomber of the calves, kidds 
or pigges arise to twenty, then the owner is to choose five out of the sayd 
nomber of twenty, and the mynister to make choyse in the sixt place, but yf 
it soe fall out that the nomber bee lesse than twenty, then the mynister shall 
sett the price, and the owner either to take the said calves, kidds or piggs, 
then fallen, and pay the mynister the twentyeth part, or else the mynister to 
take the same and to allow unto the owner soe much as shall be due unto him. 
And it is thought fitt That the owner keep the sayd calves, kidds or piggs untill 
the tyme that they be weanable, that is to say for calves, the owner to keepe 
them seaver weekes, and kidds likewise seven weeks, and piggs one mounth. 
And the Parishioners are to give notice unto thiere mynisters when they are 
to fetch their calves, kidds and piggs that are due unto them.* 

ACT XV. Ir is likewise orderedthat the mynisters shall have these petty 
duties following, vizt, 


ffor Marriage 280 
ffor Churchinge '*? 
ffor Burryinge 1“0 


ACT XVI.+ 

ACT XVII. Ir is ordeyned and enacted, That in all such places where any 
Churches are wantinge or decayed, the inhabitants shall be tyed to contribute 
toward the buildinge of a Chureh, or repayring any decayed Church. The 
Commissioners together with the Mynisters, Church-Wardens, and Chiefe of 
the Parish, shall appoynt both the most convenient place for all parts to assem- 
ble togeather, and also to hire and procure any workmen, and order such 
necessarie businesses as are requisite to be done in such workes. This they 
are to effect before the feast of the nativitie of our Saviour Christ; or else the 
sayd commissioners, if they be deficient in thiere duties to forfeite £50 in 
money. And it is ordered in like manner, That thiere be a certain portion of 
ground appoynted out, impaled or fenced in to be for the buriall of the dead; 
upon the penaltie of 20 marks.” 


Sixty-one Acts were passed at this session, of which, as the above refer 
specially to the Church in the Colony, we have gone to the trouble of 
transcribing, that it may be seen that the Church, its Ministry, Disci- 
pline and Worship, were not forgotten ; and that if there was no Bishop 
to supervise these things, there was law in the land, and a healthful 
feeling on the part of those in authority towards the Church’s institu- 
tions. Moreover, those Acts were passed almost within the shadows of 


* The portion of this Act referring to calves, kids, goats and pigs, was subse- 
quently repealed —J. C. M. 

+ This Act we omit as it refers to the collections of salary of ministers, and 
the duty of the Church Wardens in regard to the same.—J. C. M. 
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the Jamestown Church,—the members who voted on these rules and 
regulations, were summoned to their duties in the House of Legislation, 
by the same bell which shook each day “the depths of the desert 
gloom,” with its invitation to the house of God. From this time to the 
accession of Charles the 2nd, who is said upon the authority of Beverly 
(which, however, is questioned by Burke and Hening,) to have been 
as King in Virginia some time before the restoration,* we find 

ut little in regard to the Church that need be referred to. The factions 
in England had triumphed. Charles the First had become the victim of 
Judicial Murder ; a canting hypocrite had swayed the sceptre of that King- 
dom under the specious title of Protector, succeeded for a brief period 
by an almost imbecile son, and the people groaning for a change which 
could not be for the worse, as they thought, while the national heart 
throbbing with grief at the sacrifice of their King, began to yearn for 
the restoration of Charles the Second to the throne of his murdered 
Sire. Charles was proclaimed King on the 29 May, 1660, and the 
Colony, faithful to the memory of their Jate monarch, and full of hope at 
the accession of his son, (a hope too sadly disappointed,) passed in the 
October of the same year, the following Acts, which stand numbered 
XVIII and XIX. 


“ Wuereas, Our late surrender and submission to that execrable power, that 
soe bloodyly masacred the late King Charles, the first of ever blessed and 
glorious memory, hath made us by acknowledging them guilty of their crimes, 
to show our serious and hearty repentence and detestation of that barbarous 
act, Bee itt enacted, that the 30th of January, the day the said King was 
beheaded, be annually solemnized with fasting and prayers, that our sorrows 
may expiate our crime, and our tears wash away our guilt.” 

“Since God of His mercy hath been pleased to restore our late and distracted 
Kingdom to peace and unity, and his late distressed majesty to the throne of 





* Of the transactions from this period [1656] to the restoration, there is an 
entire chasm in the record. Beverley and Robertson, I know not on what 
authority, state that on the death of Mathews, the people whose resentment 
was highly inflamed by the commercial restraints imposed by the common- 
wealth, repaired to the retreat of Sir William Berkeley, and with loud acclama- 
tions, proclaimed him Governor. That on his refusing to act under an 
usurped authority, they boldly threw off all allegiance to the Protector, and 
proclamed Charles Il, King of England, France, Ireland and Virginia, some- 
time before the King was restored in England. So rests the account unsup- 
ported by a single authority.” Burxe’s Hist. or Va., Vor. 2, p. 18. “ The first 
assembly held in Virginia after the restoration of Charles I], which took place 
on the 29th of May, 1660, was on the 11th of October, 1660, and this is the 
first time that the word King, or Majesty, has occurred in the proceedings of 
the assembly, from the commencement of the commonwealth in England, until 
its termination, notwithstanding the assertions of Robertson and other histo- 
rians that the Colony of Virginia proclaimed Charles the Second, with all his 
title, before the restoration was effected in England.” Henines’ Statutes at 
Larer, Vou. 1, p. 9, NOTE. 

I make these extracts from the fact that the Bishop of Oxford, in his history 
of the American Church, has fallen into the error of Beverley and Robertson, 
and in quoting at second hand, quotes Burke from the same page | do, and in 
support of the fact, and yet if the Bishop had glanced his eye farther down the 
page, he would have found Burke saying “So rests the account, unsupported by a 
single authority.”—J. C. M. 
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his royall ancestors, Bee itt enacted that in testimony of our thankfulnesse and 
joy, the 29th of May, the day of his Majestie birth and happy restitution, be 
annually celebrated as a holy day.” 


Acts were passed the first year of the restoration for the support of 
the ministry,—for the provision of Church Ornaments, and for the 
taking up collections in England by letters patent, for the erection of 
Colleges and Schools, and a petition forwarded to the King for letters to 
both Universities of “ Oxford and Cambridge, to furnish the Church here 
with ministers.” Berkeley, who was at this time Governor of the Colony 
of Virginia, and who indeed had been so ever since 1641, and who con- 
tinued until 1677, (omitting the interval of the Commonwealth, and a few 
occasional absences to England,) built in 1663 “a handsome house at 
Jamestown, and the members of the Council, and some of the most 
considerable traders and planters followed his example. Others were 
built at the charge of the several counties and James Town, a name 
celebrated as being the first English settlement in America, the theatre 
of Smith’s exploits, and the romantic tenderness and compassions of 
Pocahontas, began rapidly to assume the appearance of a handsome 
village. Whilst the meetings of the Council and Assembly, and the 
attendance of suitors from all parts of the Colony to the General and 
Appellate Courts; and the hurry of sailors lading and anlading, gave it a 
bustle and tumult beyond what was to be expected from its appearance 
and extent.* 

This was all in conformity to the request of Charles IT, to Sir William 
Berkeley, and “there was one measure,” (says the historian.) “ which 
alone was wanting to ensure success to the wishes of the King—the 
establishment of ports of entry, by confining navigation to certain places, 
must inevitably have produced this effect, and such a regulation was 
actually adopted with respect to the James River ships. But even here 
the measure was defeated by the want of activity and integrity in the 
officers. The ships after being entered at the Custom House, were per- 
mitted to trade to all parts of the river; the consequence of this neglect 
was that the town, deprived of the privilege of an exclusive market, was 
falling fast into neglect ; and the houses which had been erected at the 
public expense, were obliged to be rented to the keepers of Ale Houses 
and Ordinaries, and that class of petty retail traders, who are invariably 
to be found in the wake of navigation, the constant companions of sea- 
faring people.”+ In 1676, the last blow was given to Jamestown, now 
fast sinking into insignificance as a place of business, by the torch of the 
rebel, General Nathaniel Bacon. The popular discontents had increased 
against Sir William Berkeley and the Council, on account of neglect in 
redressing losses occasioned by Indian depredations, and Nathaniel Bacon, 
having had his overseer slain, and also his servants, and finding an indis- 
position on the part of the government to furnish men for the protection 
of the frontiers of the Colony, placed himself at the head of self-constitu- 
ted troops and was declared their leader. Afterwards, Bacon was returned 


* Burke. + Ibid. 
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Burgess for Ilenrico, was arrested and released. Upon his suit for par- 
don he was restored to his seat in the Council ; but upon Governor Berke- 
ley’s secret issue of warrants for his arrest, he made his escape, and when 
he re entered Jamestown, it was to extort a commission as Commander 
in Chief of the Indian war; which Act of Legislature Berkeley was reluct- 
antly compelled to acquiesce in. 

While Bacon was successfully prosecuting the war against the Pam- 
unkies, Sir William Berkeley having been petitioned by the people of 
Gloucester for protection from the savages, (Bacon having found it neces- 
sary to disarm them,) again proclaimed him a rebel and a traitor, and 
marched the train bands of Gloucester and Middlesex against him. Bacon 
finding the Governor disposed to act treacherously toward him, and 
feeling it it be too late to seek amnesty, determined on behalf of himself 
and the injured people, to wrench the government from the hands of 
Berkeley ; who alarmed, fled with his Council aboard the ships lying 
below, while the insurgents took possession of the town and proceeded 
to burn it. Two accounts, varying but little, are furnished us in regard 
to this circumstance, which resulted in the destruction of the Church at 
Jamestown. Says Burke, the historian of Virginia, ‘The morning having 
disclosed to Bacon the flight of the Governor, and having taken the ne- 
cessary precautions to guard against any stratagem or ambush, he de- 
scended from the heights and marched into the town. Not a royalist 
was to be seen; he found nothing but empty walls. Every thing that 
was valuable, or might be anywise useful to the insurgents, was taken 
from the stores, and what it was inconvenient to carry off, was thrown 
into the river. The ships lay at anchor, out of the reach of danger, and 
appeared to be patiently waiting until the rebel army should disperse, 
that they might recover possession of Jamestown. To Bacon such a 
conquest appeared little short of defeat. For more than a week the 
health and time of his brave followers had been wasted for the posses- 
sion of a petty town, without houses or inhabitants, or riches; which 
was only useful to those who held the dominion of the sea, and whick 
might be easily surprised by a smal! body of troops, supported by ships. 
But to him it was utterly useless. It was incapable of defense against 
regular approaches; and his followers being all volunteers, who were 
bound by no ties but their principles and affections, and moreover averse 
to forts, as one amongst the grievances complained of, could not easily 
be persuaded to become a garrison for its defense. 

Under these circumstances, Bacon embraced a resolution which displays 
at once the ardor and decision of his character. Since Jamestown could 
not with propriety be retained by himself, he determined it should not 
be a harbor and refuge for his enemies. His resolution as well as the 
arguments on which it was supported, were briefly explained to his army, 
who approved it by acclamation. Firebrands and combustibles were 
immediately prepared. The General himself led the way, holding a 
lighted torch in his hand, and in a moment the Church, the State-house, 
and all other buildings, of a private or public nature, were wrapped in a 
sudden and general conflagration.” It was no doubt on this occasion 
that the Chuych Plate was carried away with other valuables from James- 
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town. This plate is now in the library of the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia. At the Convention of the Diocese, held in Lynchburg, i in 
May, 1854, the Rev. John Grammer presented this plate with the follow- 
ing remarks : 

“TI beg leave to state to this Convention, that I have set upon the table three 
pieces of communion plate, which originally belonged to the Church of James- 
town, the first Protestant Episcopal Church that was planted on the American 
Continent. This plate was under the care of the Vestry of Bruton Parish, 
Williamsburg, when the Jamestown Church fell into disuse, and became extinct. 
In the summer of 1827, when I was about to be ordained a Presbyter, the 
Vestry of that Parish learning through the Rev. Dr. Wilmer, who was then 
Rector, that the Parishes in which I was ministering, and endeavoring to 
revive and re-organize, were destitute of communion plate, very kindly and 
most unexpectedly sent me these three pieces, accompanied by a resolution 
requiring me to preserve the same, and to return to said Vestry an acknowledg- 
ment of its receipt, and an obligation binding myself in the contingency of the 
future resuscitation of the Church in the old Jamestown Island, and the Canon- 
ical Organization of a Parish therein in connection with the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the Diocese of Virginia, to restore the said plate to such Church. 
Such acknowledgment and obligation I accordingly forthwith forwarded to the 
said Vestry, and from that time have ke pt the said plate under my own custody, 
having used it only on the first occasion of my administration of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, when finding the size of the Chalice rendered its 
use inconvenient, and being also otherwise provided with more convenient 
plate, this has since remained in disuse. These three pieces comprise a large 
Silver Chalice, inscribed on the side— 

‘ MIXE NOT HOLIE THINGS WITH PROFANE;’ 
and under the foot, the words 
‘ Ex dono Jacobi Morrison armigere, A. D., 1661.’ 

“ A Silver Patten with the same words inscribed on its bottom, and underneath 
its foot, and a Silver Alms basin or plate, having inscribed on its rim the words, 
‘ For the use of James City Parish Church.’ 

“ flaving occasion some few years since to make enquiry, I learned from the 
Rev. H. M. Dennison, then Rector of Bruton Parish, that my obligation to the 
Vestry above mentioned could not be found, and ths at no record of the proceed- 
ings of the V estry of Bruton Parish for 1827, and several succeeding years, had 
been preserved ; and the knowledge of this fact suggesting to me the impro- 
priety of having property over which the Convention only can be pnw = as 
having any rightful ownership, in irresponsible and consequently insecure 
hands, I have brought the said plate with me to this place, and now present it 
to the Convention with the suggestion and request that it be committed to —— 
, to be deposited by them in the Library of the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, there to be carefully preserved as a venerable historical memorial of 
our fathers, by whose pious zeal the Church of our affections was first planted 
in our land.” 

On motion, it was 

“ Resolved, That the Communion plate surrendered to the Convention by the 
Rev. J. Grammer, be now eommitted to the charge of the Rev. Drs, Sparrow 
and Packard, to be by them carried to the Theological Seminary, and deposited 
in the Library thereof, to be there carefully preserved.” 





The Government was not removed from Jamestown to Middle Planta- 
tion, or Williamsburg, until 1698, a period of twenty-two years from the 
time of the burning of the Church and town; and the writer is inclined 
to think, differing with diffidence, from those who have preceded him in 
their researches in Colonial history, that the tower now standing at 
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Jamestown, is the tower of a Church erected subsequent to 1676. If 
the Church was burnt, why are there no marks of fire on the bricks of 
the tower? The rains of centuries would not have obliterated those 
marks had they been there. Besides, the Government was continued for 
a score of years at Jamestown,—there still met the Council, and there 
were preserved the archives of the Colony. By an Act made in 1677, 
“ At a Grand assembly, begunne at Greene Spring* the 20th of February, 
Annoq. Regni Regis Caroli Sedi XXIX. Annogq. Dni 1676-7,” was 
made the following order—* Whereas the State House being now burnt 
down by that Arch Rebel and Traitor Nathaniell Bacon Jr., and e/soe all 
the houses in James Citty, and forasmuch as Tindalls pointt is supposed 
and accounted to be the most convenient place for the accommodation of 
the County in generall to meet att, that therefore the Statehouse for the 
tyme to come be built at Tyndall’s point."t But we find the next Ses- 
sion which was holden in 1679, “ Begunn at James City.” and there the 
General Assembly continued to meet until 1699. The first Session held 
in Williamsburg, was in 1700, or, as it is phrased, “ Begun at Her 
Majesty’s Roial @olledge of William and Mary, adjoining to the City of 
Williamsburg, the fifth day of December, 1700, and in the twelfth year 
of the Reign of his late Majesty King William III, &e.” 

There is a record in the Vestry-book of Bruton Parish, bearing date 
Nov. 17, 1677, which reads thus: “ Whereas upon ye Visiting of the 
Parishes, it was fully agreed that neither the upper Church, nor the 
lower Church should be repaired, but that a new Church should be built 
with brick att the Middle plantation ; Now in respect of the late troubles 
and great leavies this year, It is by this Vestry Ordered that the next 
laying of the leavie for this parish, the Dimensions and order of building 
anew Church and by whom to be undertaken,” &c., &c. From this it 
is thought that one of the Churches referred to, must have been the 
Jamestown Church,—but this could not have been so, for the Vestry of 
Bruton Parish had in the first place no right to decide or agree, that 
the Church in James City Parish, should, or should not be repaired ; and 
again, if the Jamestown Church was destroyed by fire in Bacon’s rebell- 
ion, upon which fact all historians are agreed, then there was no Chureh 
at Jamestown to be repaired. In 1691, fourteen years after the James- 
town Church was burnt, at a meeting of the Vestry of Bruton Parish, 
the following was entered upon record, as we find in the Vestry-book of 
the last mentioned Parish. (This record bears date 8th of May, 1691.) 

“‘ Whereas we are informed that some persons of James Citly Parish, have 
design to deprive this Parish of their undoubted right, endeavoring by the 
present General Assembly to augment their Parish, by lessening of ours, it is 
therefore the order and request of this present Vestry, that Mr. Samuel Eburne, 
[Minister,] Capt. Ffrancis Page, Mr. Edmund Jenings, Mr. Martin Gardner, Mr. 
Saml. Simson, and Mr. John Ownes, doe appear before ye Governor and Coun- 
cill and Burgesses of this present Generall Assembly, to make out how this 
parish hath been established by as good authority as Virginia can give,--that 
our Parish remain entire as settled by former Assemblys, flor we cannot think 

*Sir William Berkeley’s residence, about three miles from Jamestown. 

¢ About ten miles from Jamestown. 
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that this assembly will take away any man’s property without his consent, and 
to do that from a Corporation or Parish, which may not be done to a single 
person, is a greater injury :—And therefore we have good reason to think that 
the General Assembly will rather rattify our just right and property which we 
have quietly enjoyed time out of mind, than any ways infringe the same.” 

At the same meeting it was also determined, that 


“Whereas it is thought convenient by this Vestry for preventing other 
parishes making encroachments upon the bounds of ours, that the bounds of 
our Parish be surrounded by ye inhabitants, and processioned. It is therefore 
ordered that the Vestry do meet ye first Thursday in December next, to con- 
sult of such method as may be thought most convenient ffor effecting ye same; 
and that in ye meantime, ye present Church Wardens make what enquiry they 
ean of ye bounds of that part of the parish which bounds on James Cittie Parish.” 

Upon the old principle that it is a bad rule that will not work both ways, 
it is hardly presumable that Bruton Parish, so jealous of her own rights, 
would be likely to encroach upon those of her neighbors; her resolution 
then, not to repair either of the old Churches, but to build a new one, 
must be considered entirely in reference to her own metes and bounds, 
which she was endeavoring to ascertain as we see above, so late down as 
1691. As late as 1725, we find on record in the Vestry-book of Bruton 
Parish, that “* Whereas Francis Durfey hath this day (17th December) 
made application for relief from this Vestry, but it appearing that he is 
a lawful resident of James City Parish, Ordered, that he forthwith 
remove out of this Parish,” &e. In the proceedings of the Vestry of 
Bruton Parish, June 5, 1679, among other items in the building the new 
Church in Middle Plantation, (Williamsburg,) they require that “Ye 
West door and Chancell door be according to the dimensions of James 
City Church door, only to be one foot higher and ¢ a foot wider than 
they are.” 

luis presumable there was a Church with its Chancel, standing in 
Jamestown then, two years after Bacon burnt the Church. There were 
several houses standing when the seat of Government was removed to 
Williamsburg, in 1692. When Berkeley returned to Jamestown after 
Bacon’s death, and the arrest of his partisans, it is not improbable 
measures were taken to rebuild both the Church and the public offices; 
the force employed was no doubt equal to the necessities of the case, 
and we know that much in the way of building, as in many things else, 
may be accomplished in two years. That every house was burnt we 
have the solemn legal assurance of the Grand Assembly of 1676-7 at 
Green Spring—but the seat of Government continuing there, and attend- 
ance upon public worship being still enjoined, the inference is a fair one, 
that on the partial rebuilding of the town, among other houses erected, 
several of which were standing when the seat of Government was 
removed to Williamsburg, was the House of God; and, that on the 
abandonment of the town as the seat of Government, the Church, with 
the rest of the buildings being neglected, and perhaps hurriedly and 
badly built, (as we know the first Church in Williamsburg was,) gradu- 
ally fell a victim to the winds and storms, leaving the tower as the soli- 
tary vestige of the past. If the inference be true then, and it is drawn 
from these premises with diffidence, the tower now standing at James- 
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town, invested as it is with a mournful interest, was erected somewhere 
between the years 1677 and 1698. But as the extract we have made 
from the Vestry-book of Bruton Parish would imply that there was a 
Church in Jamestown in 1679, we may not unreasonably refer its build- 
ing to the year 1678. 

The question may arise, why nothing but the tower is left standing ? 
And the reply is at hand, that it is probable the Church was built of 
common brick, and having been, as we have said, hurriedly built, and 
subsequently deserted upon the removal of the seat of Government, 
and patronage drawn to the Church in the new Capital, and the parish 
becoming feeble, and the location looked upon as unhealthy, like the 
other houses left there by Governor Nicholson, it fell into disuse, and as 
it began to fall, the sacrilegious in the neighborhood used it, (as we know 
too well they have done the old “Swan’s Point Church” in Surry,) for 
mending their hearths and rebuilding their chimneys. As the Zower 
however was built to face the river, and to attract the attention of mari- 
ners in passing, it was built of English brick, and put together with more 
skill, and therefore has been enabled to withstand the encroachments of 
time, and the visitations of storms. Still, this tower is ancient. If our 
inferences be correct, one hundred and seventy-seven years have passed 
since it first arose, and its bell pealed out its daily call to the worshipers 
of Jamestown. Had the records of that Church been preserved, what is 
now conjecture on our part, would have either received confirmation, or 
been corrected ; but not a vestige of a Vestry-book can be found, and 
but for the industry and research of Hening, forty-six years ago, his 
compilation and arrangement of Ancient Colonial documents, even the 
histories of Smith, Stith, Burke, Jones, Giradin and others, would have 
thrown but an imperfect light upon the Church and the Colony,—nay, 
with all their aids, there is often an hiatus, which remains yet to be sup- 
plied, and unless some one can be found whose love of the Church will 
induce him to spend months in the proper offices in London, in examin- 
ing and copying MSS. bearing upon Colonial matters in connection with 
the Church, this omission must remain without remedy.* 

There have been efforts made from time to time, to perfect the history 
of Virginia, and also of the rise, progress and depression of the Church 
in Virginia. Still as those who have engaged in the work, have viewed 
the subject from different stand points, their contributions have been 
colored too much, either by prejudice or predilection ; and a true, correct, 
faithful, impartial history, is yet required ; and the question arises whose 
hand is to give the finish to the record? Who shall trace the progress 
of the infant Church in Virginia, wipe the dust from mouldering tombs, 
hunt out and find the secreted plate and hidden altar cloths ; bring from 
amid the rubbish of past generations, the long buried Baptismal fonts, rake 
among old family manuscripts, and slowly and patiently decypher the 
story of the past, and from the sad traditions of Godless priests, and 
“ ungracious pastors,” find the names of many an one of whom the truth- 
ful memorials of olden times, might say with Dryden : 





*I cannot forget that the Church in Virginia owes a large debt of gratitude 


to Dr. Hawks.—J, C. M. 
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“ He bore his great commission in his look, 
But sweetly tempered awe, and softened all he spoke; 
He preached the joys of Heaven, and pains of hell, 
And warned the sinner with becoming zeal, 
But on eternal mercy loved to dwell.” 


Who shall find link after link, the succession of ministers in the 
Jamestown Parish, until the last one closed his eyes, and was laid to 
sleep beneath the Chancel where he had proclaimed a living Redeemer, 
and administered from the Sacred Chalice and the Massive Patten, the 
memorials of that Redeemer’s death and passion? We cannot answer 
the question, perhaps it never will be answered. Ought not something 
to be done to protect the remains of the Tower at Jamestown? Plym- 
outh Rock is preserved and protected—why should not this fragment of 
the Old Temple, where the first settlement in Virginia was made, be 
enclosed at least, with an iron railing? Nay, why does not Virginia 
order a Marble” or Granite Memorial on this spot, consecrated to the 
memory of those who first planted the Colony in blood and tears, and 
from whose first footsteps upon the soil, walked forth the spirit of Empire 
in our land. The Island is private property, owned by William Allen, 
Esq. of Claremont, the wealthiest planter on James River. The writer 
has no doubt, if an effort were made by Virginia to erect a monument 
at Jamestown, Mr. Allen, with that generous liberality, for which he is 
distinguished, would appropriate the land and contribute to the erection 
of the shaft. A correspondent of the “Southern Literary Messenger,” 
for May, 1837, under the signature of “ the Antiquary,” has furnished 
an account of Jamestown, which in the main is so correct, and withal 
so beautiful, that the writer of this sketch cannot forego cop) ing a por- 
tion of it, with which he begs leave to close the Article for the present, 
on the old Churches of Virginia: 

“ Not long since, I enjoyed the pleasure of spending a few days on the Island 
of Jamestown, at the hospitable mansion of the polite, intelligent and friendly 
proprietor of that place. He accompanied me in my antiquarian researches 
over the Island, and relates many facts connected with its history, of which I 
was before ignorant. 

“T felt whilst there, that I stood upon holy ground. It is a place consecrated 
to the spirit of antiquity, and around which the genius of liberty delights to 
hover. Here the germ of one mighty nation was first planted—here took 
root, and from hence has continued to grow and spread, until it has attained 
its present gigantic size, and overshadowed an almost boundless region. Here 
the light of civilization first dawned and diffused its beams over this benighted 
continent. Liberty driven from the old world, and wearied with long contin- 
ued, but ineffectual exertions to disenthrall the human race, here found a con- 
genial resting place, a congenial soil, and congenial spirits—where and with 
whom it could successfully prosecute its heavenly design of imparting peace, 
virtue and happiness to mankind. What privations did our forefathers here 
endure, what perils did they encounter that they might secure the blessings of 
liberty to themselves and transmit them safely to their posterity! Few in 
number and exiles from their native land, they stood almost alone in the world, 
in the midst of a vast and illimitable desert, dark, gloomy and wild—inhabited 
only by beasts of prey, and men, the most fierce and blood thirsty of their race. 

“They stood firm and invincible, although beset by every danger, and 
assailed by every evil to which man is liable—although suffering from all the 
calamities which follow in the train of war, pestilence and famine. 
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“This is the scene of the romantic adventures of the gallant, chivalrous 
Smith; of the beautiful and heroic Pocahontas, and of ‘that arch rebel and 
traitor Nathaniel Bacon,’ as he is termed in the act of attainder against him, 
or rather of the Patriot Bacon, as he deserves to be called. 

“ Here was once a flourishing and populous town, and a happy, gay and 
prosperous population. Jamestown was the Seat of Government, and the 
residence of the Royal Governor for nearly a century. Here was the Colonial 
Court, which imitated in an humble way the pomp, ‘state and ceremony of the 
Court of St. James; and much more effectually imitated its intrigues, venality 
and corruptions. Here the fashion, wealth and talents of the Colony were for 
along time concentrated. How changed! Where now is the population? 
It is gone; its place shall know it no more! Where the busy merchant, the 
wealthy burgher, the rough soldier, the promising youth, the reigning beauty 
of the town? 


‘ Each in his narrow cell forever laid,’ 


they sleep beneath the ground on which I now tread, ‘without a stone to 
tell where they lie,” ‘without a tear to grace their memory.’ They have 
long ago mouldered into their kindred dust. 

“ Where are the well built streets—the neat substantial Deities ven- 
erable Church—the stately Palace of the Governor? The curse denounced 
against Babylon seems to have fallen upon them. They are ‘ razed, razed to 
the ground.’ Tenants and houses have together mouldered into ruin, and 

mingle together in the dust. Scarcely one vestige of the town remains. 
What was once a town is now a cultivated field. Luxuriant crops now wave 
over the graves of the former inhabitants. Instead of ‘the crowd, the hum, 
the shock of men,” here is deep solitude, profound silence, and the undisturbed 
repose of nature. How mutable are all earthly things! How transient is 
life! How vain and perishable are all the works of man, and how utterly 
useless do they ultimately prove to be! 

“The Island of Jamestown was formerly a peninsula. It was connected 
with the main land on the north side, by a narrow isthmus near the upper 
extremity of the Island. This isthmus has long since disappeared, having been 
washed away by the force of the current and tides. It was on this little 
neck of land, that our entrenchment was thrown up during the rebellion of 
1675, to oppose General Bacon’s entrance into the Island. The troops of Gov- 
ernor Berkeley were stationed behind this fortification. In this position they 
were attacked by Bacon’s forces ; the intrenchments were stormed ; Rerkeley’s 
troops defeated, and Bacon and his followers entered the Island. They fired 
the town, which was entirely consumed, and compelled the Governor and 
Council to abandon the Island, and seek refuge on the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia. Bacon assumed the reins of Government, convened the House of Bur- 
gesses, and performed many other acts of sovereignty. When in the full career 
of successful usurpation, he was suddenly seized with violent sickness, which 
terminated in his death. The Government remained for a short time in the 
hands of Ingram, Bacon’s Lieutenant General. 

“ James City (as it was called) was located on the upper part, and on the 
south side of the Island, near the banks of the river. Near the site of the 
town are still to be seen some of the remains of the walls and mounds of the 
ancient fortress of Jamestown. This fort was erected by the first settlers, 
consisting of 105 persons, who were brought from England in 1607, by Cap- 
tain Newport. The fort, evidently, exteuded some distance beyond its present 
termination, but has been gradually washed away by the encroaching tides. 
It was mounted by several pieces of ordnance. Here stood the intrepid Smith, 
when he directed the cannon against the ship in which Governor Wingfield, 
together with a great majority “of the Colonists, had embarked with a deter- 
mination to return to England, and abandon the Colony forever. He mounted 
the fort, and stood prepared, as soon as they set sail, to fire upon them, and 
sink the ship. This intimidated them; they left the ship and returned to the 
Island. 
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“ A few hundred yards to the right of the fort, stands a small brick building, 
which tradition says was a powder magazine. Underneath this there is a 
cellar arched and paved with brick, in which, in all probability, the amunition 
was deposited. ‘This is said to be the oldest building on the continent. It was 
built according to tradition, at a very early period after the settlement of 
Jamestown. On the north side of the house, numerous impressions in the walls 
are plainly visible, which it is evident were made by balls fired against the 
house. The magazine was probably attacked by Bacon’s party or by the In- 
dians. The bricks and mortar forming the arch of the cellar and apparently 
as fresh as if they had been put up very recently.* 

“This building stands like an imperishable monument over the graves of 
our forefathers ; uninjured by the assaults of time; unimpaired by the violence 
of the elements. How many, and how great changes has it witnessed, moral, 
political and physical! It is almost the only visible, tangible link connecting 
the present with the past history of our country. The stream of time has 
rolled onward, bearing off on its current whole generations of men, with all 
their works, all the proud trophies of their art and science, all their schemes 
of greatness, grandeur and glory. This little building alone has defied its 
strength ; alone resists for the present, that relentless power, which would 
overwhelm all things in its course, and which cannot be at rest until it has 
destroyed and swept away from the earth every vestige of man, and his 
achievements. The spirit of our forefathers, if they are permitted to visit 
their former earthly abode, must enjoy a solemn pleasure in contemplating 
this sole relic of all their labors, and memento of their corporeal existence. 
A thousand interesting associations of by-gone years, entwine themselves 
around this venerable little building. 

*“ At alittle distance from this house are the remains (consisting of bricks, 
plaster, &c.) of an apparently very large building. This was probably the 
Governor’s, or State Lionse. There are similar remains of buildings in other 

laces, lying on the surface of the ground in regular order, in a long narrow 
ine, which probably indicate the direction and location of the principal 
streets of the town. 

“A part of the steeple of the Church which was burnt (I believe) during 
Bacon’s rebellion,} is still standing. This steeple once proudly overlooked a 
flourishing town and a dense population. Now, it stands deserted and alone. 
Like some aged man, who has lived to see all the friends and companions of his 
earlier years carried to the grave, while he survives a venerable monument of 
past times, sad, silent, and solitary, unknown to and unconnected with the 
generation which surrounds him, and bearing upon his visage deeply engraven 
marks of the ravaces of time, and the corroding sorrows of life. 

“Contiguous to this steeple there is an ancient graveyard. Several members 
of the Lee family of Greenspring, were buried here. Their tombs are still 
standing, although very much impaired by time. This has been a distinguished 
and conspicuous family for a very remote period, The tomb of John Ambler, 
who was interred here, is also standing. He was the first sole proprietor of 
Jamestown ; and erected the large brick dwelling house on the Island, which is 
in excellent condition, though built probably nearly a century ago. Thisisthe 
only dwelling house on the Island. Here are the tombs of several other per- 
sons eminent for talents and usefulness during the early age of the Colony. 
The names, dates, &c¢., on many of the tombstones are legible. They are, how- 
ever, in a very ruinous, mutilated state. There is an inscription on one of the 
tombs recording the death of a man who died in 1670. 

“In digging the foundation of a house on the Island some time since, the 
workmen discovered several human skeletons. Indeed, these may be found in 


* Being built for the magazine, it was no doubt made fire proof, which 
accounts for its not being burned, when Bacon burned the town.—J. C. M. 


¢ I have expressed a doubt of this fact, and it will be seen the writer only 
conjectures it.—J, C. M. 
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many places near the site of the town. Jamestown was literally the grave of 
the first settlers. The fatality among them, produced by famine and the dis- 
eases of the climate, (then much more violent than at present,) was almost 
unprecedented. 

“The part of the Island not embraced within the limits of the town, 
appears to have been apportioned into numerous lots of a small size, each one of 
which was surrounded by a dike. Many of these ditches are still visible, and 
plainly indicate the extent of the lots they enclosed. On some of these lots 
are to be found remains of buildings. On one there is an old well, the brick 
walls of which are quite perfect and sound. 

“This is all that remains of ancient Jamestown! We do not find there the 
splendid massive ruins; the remnants of colossal columns, gigantic domes, and 
other mutilated but gorgeous specimens of architecture which throw a lustre 
around the memory of Palmyra, Memphis, and Thebes. But the important 
events which transpired on this little Island, and the glorious results which 
have sprung from them, shed a halo around it, which rivals in brilliancy that 
of any of the boasted cities of antiquity. This Island is the birth-place of our 
nation. Here the infant giant was nurtured until he was able to go forth 
‘rejoicing as a strong man to run his course,’ and to fulfill the mighty destiny 
which awaited him. 

“The greater part of the Island was in the possession of the Ambler family 
for several generations. The other portion remained, for many years, in pos- 
session of the Travis family. The present proprietor* has purchased the whole 
Island. It is a very valuable estate, containing about two thousand acres. The 
tract contains twelve or fourteen hundred acres of arable land of excel- 
lent quality. The soil is well adapted to the growth of corn, wheat, oats, and 
palma-christi. The Island and the surrounding country abound in game of 
almost every description—partridges, pheasants, wild turkeys, water fowl and 
deer. ° 

“Such is Jamestown—venerable for its antiquity—sacred as the home and 
grave of our forefathers; and hallowed as the spot on which the embryo-liberties 
of our country were fostered and cherished.” 

In closing our imperfect sketch of Jamestown, we would again 
observe, that our intention has not been to write a history; that could 
not be done with the material before us—but our object has been to keep 
alive the growing interest which Churchmen everywhere must have in 
everything pertaining to the faith and fortunes of the Church in the 
early days of her struggle and toil. The sketch we furnish may be con- 
sidered somewhat as an introduction to the history of Bruton (the 
adjoining) Parish, in which from the time of the removal of the seat 
of Government from Jamestown, in 1692, to Williamsburg, to the Kevo- 
lution, were enacted scenes connected with Church matters, a transcript 
of which cannot fail to engage the attention. In the next No. of the 
Review, we purpose to give an account of some of the doings in that 
Parish from 1674 to 1769, as found in its Vestry-book from that time to 
the close of the Kevolution ; we shall rely upon the County records, 
and throughout draw what information we can from confemporaneous 
histories, monumental inscriptions, together with a drawing of the 
Church, which we purpose shall form a portion of our humble quota to 
the memorials of the Church in Virginia. 

Hampton, Va., March, 1855. 








*It has changed hands since. It is now owned, as we before remarked, by 
William Allen, Esq., of “Claremont,” one of the largest land owners in East- 
ern Virginia.—J. C. M. 
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Art. VIII.—BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Exp or Controversy Controvertep; A Refutation of “ Milner’s End of 
Controversy,” in a Series of Letters addressed to the Most Reverend Francis 
Patrick Kenrick, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore. By Jonn H. 
Horkriys, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Vermont. Two volumes. New York: 
Pudney & Russell, 79 John street ; Stanford & Swords, 637 Broadway. 1854. 
12mo. pp. 468, 398. 


These volumes furnish a capital starting-point from which to review the 
whole Romish controversy. At present, we offer a few suggestions only, and 
that to call attention to the volumes themselves, and to commend them to the 
widest possible circulation among Churchmen. And here we say in the outset, 
that we know of no one work in the English language on this whole subject of 
the Romish controversy, which can be so confidently recommended to the Clergy 
and Laity of the Church, as a complete summary of unanswerable proofs. The 

fomish Argument must be met. The common mind of the Church must be 
thoroughly roused to the possession of certain great principles, and certain 
great facts, on which, and on which alone, the controversy with Rome hinges. 
With an esprit du corps, which we lack, the Romanists meet us at every turn 
with every guise of plausible sophistry. They are vulnerable at every point, 
only we must know what our weapons are, and how to use them. 

When Bishop Kenrick gave personality to this onslaught upon the Church 

by singling out the Bishop of Vermont as the object of his special attack, he 
made an egregious blunder, as doubtless he has by this time ascertained. And 
when he rested the issue of the contest on ‘“‘ Milner’s End of Controversy,” he 
knew that he had selected the ablest controversialist on the side of Rome in the 
English language. Indeed they are in the habit of speaking of this as their 
“very best controversial work.” Milner is learned, plausible, and subtle. His 
pen is keen as a Damascus blade, and he was as unscrupulous as such a cunning 
Jesuit knew how to be. Bishop Hopkins, therefore, in accepting the challenge, 
virtually, so far as in him lay, committed not only himself, but the whole 
Church argument, to the result of this discussion. And, in all soberness and 
impartiality, we say that never was a victory more complete. As the result of 
this discussion, Bishop Kenrick, if he is an honorsble as well asa valiant 
Knight, will at once yield the ground which he has chosen, and henceforth will 
take the theory of Brownson, or the theory of Newman, as the only basis on 
which modern Romanism can possibly be defended for a moment. Nor, if 
tome should ever call another Council, (which she will not do,) would she dare 
promise in the language of Trent, to “ abide by the doctrine of the Sacred Serip- 
tures, the tradition of the Apostles, and the uniform consent of other Councils 
and of the Fathers?” 

Bishop Hopkins takes up the fifty Letters of Milner in his “End of Contro- 
versy,” and examines his positions seriatim; only that he narrows down the 
controversy to the direct points at issue between us and Rome, which Milner 
of course was very careful not to do. He first acts upon the defensive, and 
meets Milner’s attacks upon the English Church; and this covers the larger 
part of the first volume, except that he now and then goes off upon some side 
issue, following upon the track of the wily Jesuit, whose unscrupulous false- 
hoods he exposes with a courteous severity and with a fulness of proof which 
are irresistible and annihilating. The English Reformation is thoroughly vindi 
cated at every point; the progress of corruption in the Romish Church in doc- 
trine, discipline, and manners, is traced with minuteness and historical fidelity, 
and with great power; and the Council of Trent is depicted in its true light. 
This portion of the work is invaluable. He then takes up Milner’s definition 

VOL. VIII.—NO. I. 10 
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of the True Church, and shows that the four Notes of such a Chureh, Unity, 
Sanctity, Catholicity, and Apostolicity, are not with Rome, and that they are 
with us. The validity of the Anglican Succession is clearly vindicated, while 
some hard blows are dealt out at the Popess Juan. He then goes on to exam- 
ine those doctrines of Rome, which were rejected at the Reformation, and 
brings before the reader a mass of proof from Scripture and Primitive An- 
tiquity, which leaves nothing to be desired. Mariolatry and Image worship, 
Transubstantiation, Communion in only one kind, the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
Auricular Confession, Indulgences, Purgatory, Extreme Unction, the Papal Su- 
premacy, Prayers in an unknown tongue, &c. &c., thus pass in review before 
the reader. 

This is a very imperfect sketch of the work; we have not named all the top- 
ica discussed, nor in their exact order, but we have said enough to show the 
reader what be may expect to find. In the light here thrown upon Romanism, 
we do not, for the life of us, see how a mind not given over to judicial blind- 
ness can look upon that system otherways than with the deepest abhorrence, 
as a gross, palpable, awful perversion of the Gospel of the Son of God. It is 
becoming the settled conviction of the great mass of intelligent Churchmen 
that Popery is the Anti-Christ of Holy Scripture. The most learned Reformers 
thought so. Canon Wordsworth has demonstrated it. And Bishop Hopkins 

roves it. We know that the Romanizers who have left us have denied it. 
But we see no way to avoid the conelusion ; and hence, we learn what is to be 
the end of that miserable delusion, and how it is to be ultimately destroyed, 
even by the brightness of the Saviour’s coming. Multitudes of that sect will 
renounce it; multitudes may be saved in it, (not by it;) but there are issues 
in the future, and perhaps nearer than we dream, which will try men’s souls. 

Bishop Hopkins writes throughout in a clear, luminous style, in admirable 
temper, like a man conscious of his strength, and mindful of his responsibility 
to the Great Head of the Church. But there are several points, on which we 
should differ from him, and some of these are important. He is mistaken in 
withholding the charge of Ultramontanism from the leading Papists of the 
United States, and we have good reason for thinking so. Neither do we see 
how he is consistent with his own method of reasoning, that is from Scripture 
and Primitive Antiquity,—in pronouncing the protestant organizations of mod- 
ern times to be “ Churches ;” even if the Continental Reformers, in virtue of a 
real or fancied necessity laid upon them, might have deserved that name. 
Membership in the Church of Christ we may accord to individuals among them 
in virtue of their Baptism. That is one thing. The truest charity and Chris- 
tian affection we may cherish towards them in view of their witmess of a holy 
life. That is another thing. But if the hundred or more protestant sects of 
modern times—most of them of mushroom growth—if these are indeed Scrip- 
tural and veritable Churches, then what the sin of schism is, which Holy Scrip- 
ture so pointedly rebukes, and against which we so earnestly and cmlinasiiy 
pray, is more than we can comprehend. Modern history is verifying, as clear 
as the light of day, that there is something inherently defective in these organ- 
izations, nor have we any doubt as to what that something is. There is still 
another point in Bishop Hopkins’ work, to which we must allude. We refer 
to the regularity of the “Succession” and the validity of the Minstry of the 
Scandinavian “Churches.” While Bishop Hopkins thoroughly exposes Roman. 
ism by bringing it to the test of Scripture and Primitive Antiquity, so we see 
not why the rule does not apply on the right hand as well as on the left. If 
the Succession in those Churches is Scriptural and Primitive, we should like to 
see the proof. It is not by any means to be taken for granted. The matter is 
also a practical one, and our own Church is bound to treat it as such. 

These points, however, tc which we have alluded, have little to do with the 
subject matter of Bishop Hopkins’ work; they are barely mentioned, and do 
not at all affect the ponderous, overwhelming force of his argument against 
Rome; an argument which is in strictest harmony with the tone and teaching 
of our Scriptural and Apostolic Church. Holy Scripture, as understood by the 
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men who wrote it—Christ’s Institutions as established by the inspired men 
whom He himself instructed for forty days, and sent forth to establish them— 
these are the tests to which everything is brought. It is a masterly exhibition 
of argumentative skill and scholarly —— It is unanswerable, and we ven- 
ture to predict its answer will never be attempted. By the scholars of a future 
age, the name of Bishop Hopkins will rank with Chillingworth, Hall, Barrow, 
and Taylor, as a worthy and successful defender with them of the same great 
principles against the same unscrupulous adversaries. 


Tur Beier oF THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES CONCERNING Curist’s MISSION TO THR 
Unperwortp. By Freperic Huipexorer. Boston, New York, and Meadville; 
1854. 


Had the information been vouchsafed to us, in any way, it would have given 
us great pleasure to inform our readers who Mr. Huidekoper is. But the title 
page of his volume contains no more than his name. Boston Unitarianism set 
this fashion, and it has been followed by the provincial imitators of the Athens 
of their creed, with great dignity and persistency. It would sometimes le 

ratifying, though we have no right, of course, to ask, or perhaps even hope, 
for such delectation to us outside Barbarians, to know something about the 
writers of Unitarian books. But how to get at it we really do not know. 
These good people, as they fancy themselves to be “conceived and born with- 
out Original Sin,” so they appear to think that in virtue of this birth, especial- 
ly if it occurred in Boston or Cambridge, they are famous all the ell over, 
without further effort on their part. This gratifying idea is fostered and cher- 
ished in that Mutual Admiration Society, into which they are admitted as 
soon as they can deny the Creed, and the Faith in general, and are far enough 
on in life to have a sufficient belief in themselves. And so Priestly, Tompkins, 
Socinus, Wilkins, Channing, Jones, and Frederic Huidekoper write their names 
on title pages in all regal dignity, and if the world does not know who they 
are, why the world is a very ignorant world, and there’s the sum of the matter. 

Disabled thus, by our unfortunate position outside the limits of the celestial 
empire of Unitarianism, from giving our readers any information as to Mr. 
Huidekoper, we must try to say something about his book. It appears that 
Mr. Huidekoper once took a fancy to look into the Fathers; of course, much in 
the same way that a geologist looks at fossil remains, For that a Unitarian of 
the nineteenth century should imagine that he had any connection with the 
Fathers, is of course not to be supposed. And he was led to examine into their 
belief in Christ’s Descent into Hell—we beg pardon, this is old English—trans- 
lated into modern Unitarian, it means, ‘“‘ Christ’s Mission to the Under world!” 

Mr. Huidekoper’s argument lies in a nutshell, and a small one at that. The 
Fathers believed that Christ descended into Hades. Dear reader, you and we 
believe it too. But now only see how Mr. Huidekoper upsets this belief; see 
how from Meadville, Penn. the decree goes forth which annihilates the Catho- 
lic Faith. See, and read! “The Fathers believed that Hades was in the inside 
of the world; sur the world is solid! ergo, THERE CAN BE NO SUCH PLACE AS 
Hapes!!” If ever, therefore, people should come to think that Meadville was 
in Ohio, then alas! Meadville will cease to be, and the ingenious Mr, Huideko- 
per will become a myth. What will the world do then! Our impression is, 
that the Apostles’ Creed will not be immediately altered. 


Fur. Proor or tae Ministry ; A Sequel to “The Boy who was Trained up to 
be a Clergyman.” By Jonn N. Norroy, A. M., Rector of Ascension Church, 
Frankfort, Ky. Redfield: 110 and 112 Nassau street, New York. 


This is a book which we should like to see in the hands of all our candidates 
for the Ministry and of our younger clergy. It was evidently written to do 
good. It is earnest, simple, and direct in style, and full of practical sugges- 
tions. It shows that the Church System may be carried out and made accept- 
able to all classes of society, without compromising any of her doctrines. It 
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confirms us in the opinion which we have long held, that good sense, next to 
a sound faith and piety, is the most essential element of success in the Minis- 
try. The story is well told, and the interest is sustained to the last page. We 
sat down io read the introduction and the first few pages, but we were car- 
ried on, page after page, till we had finished the whole work at one sitting. 
There are no startling scenes, and no attempts at fine or grand writing; but 
the book is fresh, and vigorous, and practical, and real. 


Tur Lonpon GuarpIAn. 


A late number of this dull, dignified, and clever weekly contains an Edito- 
rial from which we take the following. As it stands in its connection there is 
a sort of quasi qualification thrown in, yet so adroitly worded as to give edge 
to the satire of the language. ‘Our go-ahead friends across the Atlantic have 
been often taxed with an undue devotion to the material and the practical. 
That acute and active intellect of theirs, it has been said, which makes them 
beyond a doubt one of the keenest and cleverest nations upon the face of the 
earth, contents itself entirely with industrial triumphs, with mechanical im- 
provements, and mere utilitarian discoveries. Soap, goloshes, india-rubber fab- 
rics, reaping-machines, Colt’s revolvers, bowie-knives, first-rate sailing vessels 
—such have been their contributions to the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. For mind they have done nothing, or next to nothing. In point of fact, 
they have not troubled themselves much about it. Man they have looked upon 
exclusively in the light of a clothes-wearing, food-consuming, house requiring 
animal. And while setting themselves to minister to these wants, they have 
ignored altogether the existence in the human being of a higher, though less 
tangible element. We appeal to our readers whether this has not been hither- 
to a common impression among Europeans concerning Brother Jonathan; 
whether it has not been almost universally supposed that the philosophy 
of man’s spiritual existence was an unknown topic in the New World, where 
pounds, shillings, and pence occupied men’s thoughts to the exclusion of every 
other subject, and the only speculations in which wise men indulged were 

ecs.”” 

Now all this was doubtless meant to be very smart writing; but we assure 
our amiable neighbors over the water, that, in enumerating our attainments, they 
have not begun to do us justice. Why! have you never heard of the “Feejee 
Mermaid!” and the “ Woolly Horse!” and of “Joice Heth!” In one word, 
gentlemen, have ye never heard of “Barnum?’’ There are, we confess, one 
or two splendid achievements of the morally and gloriously sublime, which we 
have never yet contributed “to the civilization of the nineteenth century.” 
We have never, ourselves in league with the most absolute despotism that 
curses the earth, hired the Dutch, at so much per head, to fight our battles for 
us, while we have been staying at home to manufacture paper patriotism and 

rinted calicoes! We have never waged war against a Christian nation to 
nathen out the life of an Infidel Power, and that Power meanwhile trampling 
upon the Cross and crowning Mount Zion with its heathenish temple and 
abethinable rites! We have never, as a Government, actively and officially 
supported and sustained Idolatry in Ceylon! We have never smuggled opium 
into China at the point of the bayonet, and for that end kept her ports of entry 
open with our national ships! We have never opened the flood-gates of war 
with its train of horrors, in the name of Liberty, but in fact for commercial 
advantage and political ambition, and from sheer jealousy lest this Oriental 
game should be interfered with! 

In respect to the specific charge brought against “ Brother Jonathan,” it 
seems to us that a nation yet in its infancy may well be spared such ungracious 
compliments as we have cited above, coming from any quarter, and especially 
from a nation between which and our own there are, or ought to be, so many 
common bonds of union and sympathy. Those bonds John Bull may learn to 
value by and by. Neither would we shrink altogether from the challenge, or 
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ylead guilty to the insulting indictment, which the Guardian parades before 
its readers. What “ Brother Jonathan” has done, and what John Bull has done 
for ‘‘ modern civilization,” is certainly a fair question. If the noblest trophies 
of Art, of Painting and Sculpture, if the ablest works on Civil Jurisprudence, 
Metaphysics, Philology, and the higher departments of Literature, if a gener- 
ous appreciation of the highest forms of creative Genius—if these have e 
thing to do with “modern civilization,” we certainly have not been found al- 
together wanting. Possibly, in a generation or two, the successors, at least, of 
such men as Irving and Prescott, and Allston, and West, and Greenough, and 
Powers, and Story, and Webster, and Edwards, and Bancroft, and Dana, may be 
heard of in the little islet over the sea. 

Meanwhile, we advise the Guardian to eschew those second and third rate 
newspapers on which it relies mainly for its American intelligence, and by 
which it is so often and so egregiously humbugged, and to say less of us until 
it can speak in better taste, in better temper, and on better information. 

We assure our readers, also, that they must not judge of the general tone 
and spirit of the English Church press ‘from the London Guardian. Most of 
their papers agree with the great mass of American Churchmen in hailing with 
gratitude the numerous evidences of a growing spirit of unity between the 
Charch of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
and they rejoice with us in the prospect of the great extension of the Christian 
Church in every part of the world through their increased missionary efforts. 
Such a spirit will always be cordially met on this side the Atlantic. 


Tue Evements or Inretitectuat Paosorny. By Francis Waytanp, President 
of Brown University, and Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 1854. 12mo. pp. 426. 


Dr. Wayland informs us in the preface that this work is the substance of the 
Lectures which for several years have been delivered to the classes in Brown 
University ; and that having been intended for oral delivery they were in many 
respects modified by the circumstances of their origin ; and that hence illustra- 
tions have been introduced more freely than would otherwise have seemed 
necessary. 

The Scotch philosophy furnishes the stand-point for this Manual, which pre- 
sents the main facts and the leading theories of the Science in a manner well 
adapted to the purposes of elementary instruction. The author makes a judi- 
cious use of the labors of Sir W. Hamilton and Cousin, to correct and extend 
the philosophy of Reid. Brown also suggests modifications of the earlier Scotch 
school. But the author shows that he has himself carefully digested the whole 
subject, and formed his own conclusions from close observation and analysis of 
the powers of the mind. The style is simple, clear, concise; the illustrations 
»ointed and happy; the tone of the work animated and genial. And we shall 
* mistaken if it does not meet with a favorable reception. 

A good Manual of Philosophy for classes in our Colleges has heretofore been 
a desideratum. While the Scotch School has presented, on the whole, the best 
stand-point from which to survey metaphysical science, Reid’s works were too 
controversial in their tone and purpose ; Stewart too much a mere exposition of 
Reid; Brown was verging again rapidly towards a vicious sensationalism, and 
therefore unsafe. Then comes the luminous and fruitful criticism of Cousin and 
Sir W. Hamilton. But neither of these philosophers has produced a work 
adapted to the purposes of elementary instruction. “Dr. Walker, of Harvard 
University, has, indeed, put forth an edition of Reid, with copious annotations 
selected from the notes ‘and dissertations of Sir W. Hamilton. But it has been 
felt by both instructors and students—especially by the latter, and often in a 
very provoking way »—that the notes too frequently contradicted the text, and 
then they had learnt oniy to unlearn. A homogeneous fusion of these later 
»hilosophical studies seemed, therefore, to be required, and this Dr. Wayland 
in accomplished, with his characteristic plainness and precision. 
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Two Sermons PreacuepD BEForE THE University oF Oxrorp, on May 29 and 
November 5. With an Appendix. By the Rev. Freprerick Merrick, M. A., 
Fellow of Trinity College. Oxford and London, Parker. 


With the Rev. Mr. Meyrick our readers are already somewhat acquainted, as 
the Secretary of an Association in England for making known upon the Conti- 
nent the principles of the Anglican Reformed Church, These sermons were 
preached on two anniversaries, both important in English history; one of 
which commemorates the Restoration of Charles II, and the other the Gun- 

wder Plot, and also the arrival of William, Prince of Orange. In the first 

ermon, the author speaks of the English Church, as seen from the position of 
the Great Rebellion; in the Second Sermon she is viewed in the light of those 
appalling dangers which threatened her when she was again exposed to the 
treachery of James II, the Papist. The design of both Sermons is to promote 
peace on the basis of a true charity, to foster a spirit of unity, of forbearance, 
of quiet faith and trust. He depicts with fidelity the bold aggressions of 
Popery against that mightiest citadel of Primitive Truth and Order, the Angli- 
eau Church, and its last assault steeped in infamy forever, when it hoped to 
triumph by a wholesale massacre. He then meets the question, What is the 
gon end which the Reformed Church of England is intended to fulfill? And 

e answers, that it is to re-exhibit to the world the Faith, and Order, and Char- 
ity of primitive times. 

We can hardly express the grateful pleasure with which we have listened to 
these trumpet tones, ringing out from the walls of old Oxford. And especially 
that the publication of such sentiments was called for by the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University and others. It will, indeed, be a glorious day for England 
and the world, when the members of that branch of the Church, in mutual tol- 
eration, in a spirit of love, and with primitive zeal, shall begin to do all their 
work. 

Nor can we forbear to say here, that it is to promote this same great end in 
the American Church, that our own labors have been consecrated in the Church 
Review. We know nothing of sect, nothing of party, or clique. We love and 
labor for the Church, because we believe she represents, with great fidelity, in 
all essential points, the Church as founded by her Great Head, and because she 
is divinely fitted to do Christ’s work on the earth, 

There is one expression in Mr. Meyrick’s Sermon to which we wish to call 
special attention. He speaks of “the doctrine of Justification,” as ‘the doc- 
trine on which the fundamental difference between Rome and her opponents 
was and is grounded.” We are glad to see such a statement from such a quar- 
ter. Undoubtedly that fundamental difference is grounded there. Nor do we 
doubt that here is the spot where the leading recent apostates in England and 
the United States first began to make shipwreck of the Faith. The Trentine 
doctrine is of Justification by a Righteousness infused, and then increased by 
her system of ecclesiastical machinery. It is a complete system, but itis sui 
generis. The Scriptural and primitive doctrine, is of Justification by a Right- 
eousness, not infused but imputed, yet imputed only to a living faith, which 
grows more and more into a perfect image of that Righteousness. We never 
shall have a vigorous, earnest theology in the Church, which reaches men’s in- 
most hearts, and stirs their souls with a new and diviner life, without starting 
aright here. 

We can only wish, in conclusion, that these sermons of Mr. Meyrick, so large- 
hearted, so Catholic in tone, so earnest in spirit, might be read everywhere in 
our branch of the Church. 

Homanity in tue City. By the Rev. E. H. Cuaprx. DeWitt & Davenport. 

New York: 1855. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Mr. Chapin is a preacher of the sect of Universalists, and is regarded as one 
of their most vigorous and effective writers and speakers. The radical defect 
of these men lies in the view which they take of human nature, and the remedy 
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provided for its restoration. Yet few writers have depicted the glaring evils 
which stalk abroad in society, in the higher as well as the lower walks of life, 
in more glowing colors than the writer of these discourses. And the boldness 
and truthfulness with whi¢h he speaks gives such aman, as it always will give, 
power and sympathy among the masses of the unreflecting, who do not distin- 
guish clearly between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. It would not injure the 
Truth of Gop if men who claim to be more orthedox than he, would sometimes, 
at least, use a pen as sharp as that of the author of this volume. 


Tue Arcupisnor; or Romanism in the United States. By Orvitta S. Bevuisie. 
Philadelphia, 1855. W. W. Smith. 12mo. pp. 408. 


By the “ Archbishop,” we suppose is meant Archbishop Hughes, of New 
York, and there is enough of reference to authenticated documents, and of 
ability in the shaping of the plot, to make it popular with the masses, who 
never reason closely on any subject. The Romanists will probably learn, by 
and by, that this writing of religious novels, in which they have been so active 
of late, is a game that two can play at. 


Art, Scenery AND PurtLosopny in Europe, being fragments from the Port-Folio 
of the late Horace Binney Wallace, Esq., of Philadelphia. Philadelphia; 
Herman Hooker, 1855: 12mo. pp. 346. 


Mr. Wallace was evidently one of those rare men—rare everywhere, but 
especially in our times—who was born to high distinction by the silent efful- 
gence of the highest order of genius, and who would have obtained that dis- 
tinction had his life been spared. He was born in Philadelphiain 1817, entered 
the University in that city at the age of fifteen years, but graduated at Prince- 
ton College in 1885; attended to the study of Medicine, and afterwards pur- 
sued the study of Law, and was admitted to the Bar in 1840. He died at Paris 
in Dec., 1852, at the age of 35 years. It was as a legal writer, and in literary 
composition, that Mr. Wallace obtained greatest distinction, and greater promise 
of the highest excellence. From the testimony borne to his character by those 
who knew him thoroughly—and there were few capable of so knowing him— 
and from the specimens of his high ability and elegant taste in the “ Fragments” 
before us, we do not hesitate to say that few young men of our country have 
promised so much. Professor Dod, of Princeton, said of him: “ He was the 
most extraordinary young man I ever knew. He seemed to read and know 
everything. His superiority and modesty alike attracted my attention on all 
occasions.” Inthe higher Mathematics, in the Ancient Classics, in works of Art 
and taste—especially of Painting and Architecture—his mind was formed and 
trained to move like a master spirit. These “Fragments from his Port-Folio,” 
found after his decease, are mostly Essays upon Art, and descriptions of the Ca- 
thedrals of the Continent, &c., with Remarks upon the more celebrated Painters, 
and upon Comte’s Philosophy. We need not say that such a man will havea 
“fit audience” only with those who can appreciat® him; but these will find 
in this volume a rich intellectual treat. We commend it to those who crave 
for their spiritual natures something higher than “ Pictorial Illustrations.” 


Tue Lonpon CLericaL JourNaL, 


This bi-monthly Newspaper, a paper of decided ability, conducted with more 
than ordinary vigor, and free from party shackles, thus speaks of the working 
of our Church System under a Republican form of civil government: 

‘Englishmen use the expression ‘Church and King’ as though the things 
they signify were incapable of separation, and a King must exist with a Church ; 
and so deeply is this thought engrafted in our associations, that we feel a curi- 
ous interest in tracing the working of a contrary mode of reasoning, by which 
Episcopacy and a Republic ean cohere and work together. In the Church Re- 
view and Ecclesiastical Register, published at New Haven, Connecticut, a mis- 
celiany we have often had occasion to praise this new combination of ideas is ex- 
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hibited fully ; for, while the writers are devoted, and in many respects high 
Churchmen, they are staunch Republicans—not made so by mere habit and cus- 
tom, but by a deeply-seated principle. They speak of our monarchy with as much 
displeasure as we do of their new form of administration by a President; and 
often display an emotion of pride at their fancied superiority. The practical 
conclusion deducible from this fact is, that Episcopacy can adapt itself to any 
form of political government; and the state of things in America completely 
refutes the often repeated sophism of Independency, that Bishops, and what 
are called free and popular institutions, are incompatible.” 

The Clerical Journal is publishing in a Supplement, a complete Clerical Di- 
rectory of the English Church, giving residence, date of Orders, net value of the 
livings, names of Patrons, titles of works, &e., dec. We commend the Clerical 
Journal as a really valuable work. Its price is about $5 a year. 


ExPLoraTION OF THE VALLEY oF THE AMAzoN, made under the direction of the 
Navy Department, by Wm. Lewis Herndon and Lardner Gibbon, Lieutenants 
United States Navy. Part II. By Lt. Larpner Gipson, With Maps. 
Washington, 1854. 8vo. pp. 339. 


For this important work we are indebted to the Hon. Mr. Toucey, U. 8. 
Senate. The whole subject is suggestive, and will receive attention in our next 
Number. 


A Manvat or Brste Evipence ror tie Peorpte. By Rev. Joun Cummine, D. D., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, New York. M. W. Doda, 1854. 
12mo. pp. 276. 


This is not meant to be a learned work for scholars, but a popular argument 
for the people. As such it is well done. It is noticeable that these Non-Epis- 
copalians cannot frame an argument for the Canon of Scripture which does 
not by implication prove the Apostolic origin of Episcopacy. We have just as 
much proof of one as of the other. 


Tue Lire anp Beauties or Fanny Fern. New York: H. Long & Bro., 1855. 
12mo. pp. 8330. New Haven: E. Downes. 


Some one, we know not who, has prepared the above volume, heralded,by 
pretentious advertisements, proposing to lift the curtain and disclose to the 
public the whole private history of ‘Fanny Fern,” and of the family with 
which she is said to be connected. The volume itself is little more than 4 col- 
lection of seribblings, odds and ends, attributed to her, but which she herself 
has not thought proper to gather up and republish, the whole interspersed with 
common-place and buftglingly written notices and introductions. Fanny 
might, without great impropriety, expect a merciless rejoinder to her ‘‘ Ruth 
Hall,” but such an vane this to prey upon her literary reputation is un- 
pardonable, Her wits will probably be sharpened by the operation. 


Harp Tres. A Novel. By Cuarres Dickens. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1855. 12mo. pp. 292. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The education of the reason alone, and of the lowest form of reason, without 
regard to the cultivation of the sentiments and the affections—a theory growing 
in popular favor among our practical, matter-of-fact great Uncles and Aunts 
over the water—this is the mischievous notion which Dickens explodes in this 
story, which has already been re-published in a variety of forms. We hope it 
will not be lost on some of the same utilitarian family of “ Gradgrinds” on this 
side the Atlantic. The deeper application of the principle to moral and re- 
ligious culture is not discussed by the author, but the province of taste and 
sentiment in religion, and a historical retrospect over the last three centuries 
in Old and New England, would make a capital subject for a story, if somebody 
with Dickens’ power would write it, Meanwhile, we commend Dickens’ “ Hard 
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Times,” as containing both a Political Economy and a Philosophy which, as far 
as it goes, is well adapted to these days of trumpery on the subject of Educa- 
tion. There is another and more powerful element ih the work of social regen- 
eration—without which all other elements are impotent—which Dickens has 
left ont of the account. He sees the evil: he does not see the remedy. His 
philosophy reaches not the depths of man’s spiritual nature, where lie the un- 
seen and unappreciated sources of social evil. 


Tue American Atmanac, AND Repostrory oF Userct KNnowLepGEe For 18565. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 12mo. pp. 352. New Haven: T. H. 
Pease. 

The twenty-sizth volume of this standard publication more than sustains its 
high character as a trustworthy Manual for reference, and a full repository of 
useful knowledge. The Astronomical Department was prepared by Prof. G. P. 
Bond, of Cambridge. The Second Part contains a mass of full, varied, and 
minute information, relating to the Government, Finances, Legislation, Publie 
Institutions, Internal Improvements, Resources, &c., &e., of the United States, 
and the several States and Territories. It is just such a hand-book as every in- 
telligent man needs to have at his command, and embraces a large amount of 
reliable facts and etatistics, which can be found so compactly embodied no- 
where else. 

Wuo 1s Jesus? New York: Stanford & Swords, 1855. 18mo. pp. 45. 

This neat little volume is a popular and practical presentation of the charac- 
ter of the Biessep Saviour, as it is exhibited everywhere throughout the Word 
of God. It shows how rich in the treasures of that Blessed Volume, the pre- 
scribed Services of the Church are, and presents the duties resting on those who 
in Baptism have put on Curist. The duties of faith in His Atonement, of imi- 
tating His example, of self-consecration to His service, of studying the Serip- 
tures, of parental instruction—are briefly but earnestly urged. The style of 
the writer is chaste and vigorous, and the tone of the work orthodox and de€p- 
ly devout. It is a good little book, and will do good. 


Inez: A Tate or tue Atamo. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 298. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

When the Texans threw off the Mexican yoke, and entered into our National 
Confederacy, no portion of her people felt the change more keenly than her 
tomish Priesthood, and especially the Jesuits. Their counter and insidious 
plottings, and the degree to which they dare interfere with the relations and 
duties of social and domestic life, is the moral of this story. The lady who 
wrote it has studied the Romish argument, and has managed it with effect. It 
is not a book of the “ Maria Monk” stamp; it is a successful refutation and ex- 
posure, in popular form, of some of the worst points of the Romish system. 


Harrer’s Statistica, Gazerreer or THE Worcp, with special reference to the 
United States and British America. By J. Carvin Smita. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1854. Nos., 8vo. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This important work is now completed, and forms a compactly printed vol- 
ume of 1952 pages. The portion relating to the United States is full, and is 
drawn from the latest sources of information. It meets the wants of the times 
better than any other Gazetteer extant. The map of the United States gives all 
the Railroads now completed. The portion of the work relating to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, has been compiled, rewritten, and modified from Johnston’s 
noted General Gazetteer of the World. There are several maps; the first is a 
map of the world, and the rest are separate maps, severally, of the United States 
of America; of Great Britain and Ireland, on which the railroads are laid down ; 
of the British fiossessions, North America, with a part of the United States; 
Mexico, and Central America ; Central and Southern Europe, and Asia. 
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Tue Puystca, Grocraruy or THe Sea. By M. F. Maury, LL. D., Lieut. U.S. 
Navy. One vol, 8vo., with wood euts and Charts. $1.25. pp. 274. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


In the department of physical science this work is one of the most important 
contributions of the age. It is an honor to its author, and to the Navy of our 
country, of which he is so distinguished an ornament. It shows how much has 
been gained to the circle of geographical knowledge within the last three cen- 
turies. Not only are the oceans crossed with comparative safety, but they are 
thoroughly explored, and here we have a careful treatise on their ascertained 
currents, depth, temperature, the wonderful phenomena that lie hidden in their 
bosom, &e., &e. The style is lucid, the arrangement scholarly, the descriptions 
graphic, and it is one of the most attractive volumes of the day. The sea is be- 
coming divested of its terrors, and we shall soon learn to feel almost as much at 
home upon it as upon the land. The volume would form a capital subject for 
an interesting paper, and ought to awaken universal interest. 


Lives or tHe Queens or Scortanp, and English Princesses connected with the 
Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Srricktanp. Vol. V. New 
ei Harper & Brothers, 1855. 1l2mo. pp. 336. New Haven: T. H. 
> 
ease. 


_ Miss Strickland is still upon the same subject which has occupied two prece- 
ding volumes, the character of the unfortunate Mary Stuart. We have nothing 
to add here to what was said in our notice of the third volume. Miss Strick- 
land is the greatest of all female writers who have ventured upon this depart- 
ment of literature. 


Tue Rose anv tue Riva: or the History of Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. 
AfFireside Pantomine for Great and Small Children. By Mr. M. A. Trr- 
mars. (W. M. Tuackeray.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. Small 
4to. pp. 144. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


A strange odd compound of the ludicrous and the fantastical—a clever bur- 
a on the Fairy Tales of the Nursery—with some keen hits at desiccated 
and antiquated gentility. The most elongated visage will shorten somewhat 
over the illustrations, while among the juveniles the cachinnations will be of 
the most explosive character. 


Marco Pavi’s Voyages anp Travers Vol. VI. Springfield Armory. 


In this little volume Marco Paul takes a journey to the United States Armory 
at Springfield, Mass., and is initiated into the mysteries of that extensive and 
well-regulated establishment; and learned a good many things which many 
grown-up people could not have told him. 


Tae American Journat or Science anv Arts. New Haven. 


This work is conducted by Professor B. Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr., and James 
D. Dana. We need not eall attention to a work which has done so much for 
Physical Science as this well known journal, now in its 69th volume. Mr. 
Dana (son-in-law of Prof. Silliman) is a thorough and indefatigable scholar, and 
bids fair to reach high distinction in this important branch of learning. If he 
does not blow his own trumpet so loud as some of our foreign charlatans, he 
has quite as much genuine worth as a scholar and a man of true genius, 


Harper's Story Books. No. III. Tue Sraatcur Gare, or the Rule of Exclusion 
from Heaven. New York: Harper & Brothers. Small 4to. pp. 160. No. TY, 
Tur Lrrtte Lovvrer, or the Boys’ and Girls’ Gallery of Pictures. 

The Harpers are not making this monthly series of beautiful juvenile books 
to consist of merely attractive stories. In the first of these little volumes, as 
above, the most practical Christian duties are illustrated in so entertaining @ 
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manner, that the child cannot fail to read the story to the end. So far as it 
goes, it is orthodox in doctrine. 

It was a pretty conceit to call the other book “The Little Louvre,” for it 
will be as beautiful in the eyes of children as its great namesake is to older 
people. The series can be ordered by mail at trifling expense. 


Rr. Rev. Bisnop SouruGater’s Sermon, on the Second Anniversary of the = 
Guild of the Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass., on the 1st Sunday in Ad- 
vent, 1854. Boston: 18565. 


“ Brotherhoods or No Brotherhoods,” has been of late a question of a good 
deal of debate in the Church, on paper. Meanwhile, the Rector of the Church 
of the Advent has been busy with the thing itself, and he thus speaks of the re- 
sults: “Some, whose principles should make them the foremost ia the work, may 
look upon it with indifference; some may not understand it; and some ma 
feel that their duty towards it is fulfilled in the cheap and easy task of criti- 
cism. But the Pastor will soon learn to appreciate the value of a few warm 
hearts and ready hands. He will see gathering around him a body of faithful 
lay-workmen, whose sympathy and eoéperation will be his highest earthly 
comfort ; and, in due time, the fruits of their united labors will ripen to the 
harvest, if they faint not. I have with me more than eighty of these co-workers. 
They are, under God, the chief strength and solace of my ministry. I owe to 
them already more than words can calculate.” 

There is a deep impression pervading the minds of many Churchmen, that 
there are working capabilities in the Church which are not now developed, and 
never will be developed without special exertion. The Sermon before us shows 
how a “ Guild,” or “ Body of Assistants to the Rector,” comprising faithful 
men, and faithful women tvo, may be formed for efficient service. We are glad 
to see these facts. They are stronger than theory. They show life and action. 
They show that, after all, the Church is not “ dying of respectability,” as Bishop 
Griswold used to say. We see in this movement that which is commended to 
the attention and imitation of earnest Churchmen everywhere; for if the Church 
ever takes strong hold of the American people, her first conquests will be in the 
direction of the poor—a work which these Guilds are calculated to accomplish. 
We see no inherent difficulty, and no real objection on the ground of principle, 
in rallying a band of the “faithful” around the Rector in every one of the 
larger parishes of the Church. All the obstacles in the way may be resolved 
into apathy, and will be solved by the power of Christian love. 


Rev. F. S. Witey’s Sermon on “ Brotherhoods; their Aim, Efficiency and Profit,” 
at St. Philip’s Church, Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1854. Philadelphia, 1855. 


This Sermon meets, we think satisfactorily, the common objections urged 
against Brotherhoods. They may be so organized and conducted as to obviate 
all objections save those of the incurably querulous. 


Unison or tue Litvurey: Being an exhibition of the harmony of the subject 
contained in the Collect for each Sunday in the year, with the Epistle, the 
Gospel, and the Lessons for that day; and of its accordance with a corres- 
ponding topic in the Church Catechism, and in her Articles of Religion. By 
Arcuer Girrorp, A.M. Part lL Sundays in Advent. 12mo. pp. 75. New 
York: Stanford & Swords. 


The title of this work shows its design, which is certainly admirable. The 
tone of its tending is in harmony with the authorities cited, such as Hooker, 
Wheatley, Sparrow, Whitby, Burnet, Mant, Nichols, Secker, South, Horsley, 
Stanhope, Hole, ce. 
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The Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastsurn’s Sermon, at Consecration of the Rev. H. W. 
Lee, D. D., Oct. 18, 1854. 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. Horatio Porrer’s Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of 
the Diocese of New York. 


The Rev. Dr. Muntenserc’s Exposition of the Memorial of Sundry Presbyters, 

&e. New York. 8vo. pp. 85. 

On this whole subject we suppose the views of the great mass of Churchmen 
are pretty definitely formed, as follows: That the gift of Orders without the 
security of jurisdiction would be more than inexpedient; that the Liturgy 
might in some instances with propriety be divided into its distinct Services ; 
that such changes are matters of expediency merely ; 3 that tampering with the 
Prayer Book once begun would probably prove a serious business before it was 
done with; that what the Church needs most is not tinkering of her Services, 
nor perpetual legislation and alteration of her Canens, but an ameeing prin- 
ciple of life and love. 


Litrrety’s Living Ace. Boston. 


This weekly Magazine contains a careful collection of articles, embracing 
great variety of subjects, and gathered from the current literature of the day. 
Price 12} cts., or $6 a year. 


Rev. E. A. Horrman’s Sermon on the “System of Free Churches,” at Christ 
Church, Elizabethtown, N. J., March 5, 1854. 4 

Rev. Dr. FRANCIS Vinton’ 8 Appress at the opening of the ‘ Packer Collegiate 
Institute,” Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1854. 

Rev. S. L. Sovrmarp’s Sermon, on “The Virgin’s Honor,” at St. John’s Church, 
Buffalo, New York, Jan. 28, 1855. 

Tue Scrirrure’s Doctrine with regard to Slavery. By a Clergyman of the P. 
E. Church. Pottsville, Penn. 8vo. pp. 10. 

Tue Means or Grace, appointed by the Holy Scriptures, and recognized and 
enjoined by the P. E. Church. By the Rev. Samver Futrer, D. D., Recter o1 
Christ Church, Andover, Mass. 

Rev. Wau. Warson’s Appress before the Clerical and Missionary Association of 
Litchfield Co., Conn., at Plymouth, Dec. 27, 1854. 8vo. pp. 12. . 

Rev. Dr. N. Murray’s Sermon, on “ American Principles of National Prosper- 
ity,” at Elizabethtown, N. J., Noy. 28, 1854. 


Srconp Annual Catalogue and Register of Racine College, Racine, Wis., 1854. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 








Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Bramwell, John Potter, H. Dee. 17, 1854, Annunciation, N. Y. City. 

Chase, R. F. Doane, Mar. 4, 1855, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 

Cox, T. F. Potter, H. Mar. 4, 1855, St. George’s, N. Y. City. 

Crooke, Geo. A. Potter, A. Dee. 31, 1854, Ascension, Philadephia, Pa. 

Dickinson, L. R. Eastburn, Mar. 6, 1855, St. Paul's, Brookline, Mass. 

Doane, G. H. Doane, Mar. 4, 1855, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 

Dunlop, G. K. Hawks, Dec. 38, 1854, St. Paul’s, Palmyra, Mo. 

Eppes, Wm. E. Rutledge, Dee. 10, 1854, St. John’s, Tallahassee, Flor. 

Greene, J. 8. C. Eastburn, Jan. 15, 1855, Trinity, Boston, Masa. 

Hayward, 8. J. Green, Jan. 7, 1855, Christ, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Irving, Theo. LL. D. Potter, H. Dec. 20, 1854, Incarnation, N. Y. City. 

Peck, W. L. Potter, H. Mar. 4, 1855, St. George’s, N. Y. City. 

Seymour, G. F. Potter, H. Dec. 17, 1854, Annunciation, N. Y. City. 

Sheets, F. B. Hawks, Dec. 38, 1854, St. Paul’s, Palmyra, Mo. 

Shortt, Wm. Potter, H. Dee. 17, 1854, Annunciation, N. Y. City. 

Spohr, A. Potter, H. Mar. 4, 1855, St. George’s, N. Y. City. 

Staudenmayer, L, R. Cobbs, Jan. 24, 1855, St. John’s, Montgomery, Ala. 

Quintard,C.T.,M.D.  Otey, Jan, 21, 1855, Calvary, Memphis, Tenn. 

Welton, X. A. Williams, Mar. 4, 1855, St. John’s, Waterbury, Ct. 

Wetmore, G. B. Atkinson, Jan. 14, 1855, Christ, Raleigh, N. C. 

PRIESTS, 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

Rev. Alger, W. J. Potter, H. Dee. 18, 1854, St. Peter’s, Albany, | 4 
“Babbitt, Franklin, Doane, Mar. 4, 1855, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
« Baker, E. H. M. Doane, Jan. 14, 1855, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N.J. 

\ “ Bostwick. W. L. Wiiliams, Mar. 4, 1855, St. John’s, Wotwbury, Ct. 
“« Brooks, W. H. Lee, A. Jan. 18, 1855, St. Thomas’, Newark, Del. 
« Brown, W. C. Hawks, Dec. 10, 1854, St. George’s, St. Louis, Mo. 
«Capen, J. W. Potter, H. Dee. 13, 1854, St. Peter’s, Albany, N. Y. 
“ §Clark, J. S. Potter, H. Mar. 2, 1855, St. Luke’s, Catskill, N. Y. 
“«  GOoit, H. A. Potter, A. Dee. 3, 1854, St.James’, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Damas, F. W. Green, Jan. 7, 1855, Christ, Vicksburg, Miss. 

“ Foggo, E. A. Doane, Feb. 25, 1855, Christ, Bordentown, N. J. 
* Gibson, W. T. DeLancey, Mar. 4, 1855, St. Paul's, Waterloo, W. N.Y. 
“« Hines, R. Atkinson, Mar. 4, 1855, Williamsboro, N. C. 

«© Hudson, J. M. Upfold, Jan. 25, 1855, Trinity,Michigan City, Ind. 
“ Huntington, J. T. Potter, A. Dee. 38, 1854, St. James’, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“« Kemper, L. A. Kemper, Mar. 4, 1855, St. Sylvanus, Delafield, Wis. 
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Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Litta, C. S. Potter, H. Dee. 17, 1854, Annunciation, N. Y. City. 
“«  Lycett, E. L. Potter, A. Feb. 14, 1855, Philadelphia, Penn. 
“ Oliver, A. DeLancey, Mar. 4, 1855, St. Paul’s, Waterloo, W. N.Y. 
“Parker, S. Potter, H. Dee. 17, 1854, Annunciation, N. Y. City. 
“Rees, H. K. Elliott, Jan. 16, 1855, Christ, Macon, Geo. 
“Richey, T. Potter, H. Mar. 2, 1855, St. Luke’s, Cattskill, N. Y. 


“ Waterbury, J. H. Whitehouse, Feb. 7, 1855, Trinity, Chicago, Il. 
“ Webster, J. G. DeLancey, Dee. 24, 1854, Trinity, Geneva, W. N. Y. 
“ Wellman, M. H. Williams, Mar. 4, 1855, St. John’s, Waterbury, Ct. 


REMOVALS, 
Name. To Parish. Place. 
Rev. Disbrow, C. H. St. John’s, Aberdeen, 

“ Flagg, J. B. St. James’, Birmingham, Conn. 

« — Jacocks, J. G. St. James’, Bolivar, Tenn. 

“  Killikelly, B. B., D. D. All Saints, Paradise, Penn. 

“ Newton, Wm. Trinity, West Chester, Penn. 
Rt. Rev. Polk, L., D. D. Trinity, New Orleans, La. 
Rev. Shanklin, J. A. St. Peter’s, Charleston, 8. C. 

“Thrall, 8. C. St. James’, Goshen, N. Y. 

« Trimble, J. Jr. Trinity, Logansport, Ind. 

“ Watson, Benjamin, St. Luke’s, Rochester, W. N. Y. 

OBITUARY. 


The Rev. George Waite Horns, of the African Mission, died at Rocktown, 
October 2d, at 8 o’clock in the evening, and at 5 on the following evening, from 
the new Church, in the erection and completion of which he felt a deep interest, 
was his body committed to the ground, “Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust.” The Burial Service there performed was the first service ever held 
within its walls. 

During the larger period of Mr. Horne’s residence in Africa, his health had 
been so precarious as very obviously to require a change of climate. But, un- 
influenced by mere personal considerations, he labored on, through much sick- 
ness and privation, for more than two years, nearly to the last day of his life. 
The Sunday but one preceding his death, though too feeble to stand, he went 
through the services of the Church, sitting in his chair. Persuaded when, as 
it has proved, it was too late, that his principal remaining hope, under God, for 
improvement in health, was to return to the United States, he had already pre- 
pared, at the earliest ry mage, | which should present itself, thus to do, when he 
was suddenly stricken down by the hand of death, The Bishop writes: “‘ He ex- 
pired most unexpectedly to every one but his faithful, sorrowing wife. She 
alone was too fully aware of the certain failing of his strength and life, but that 
which her husband’s most unusual habit of self-reliance would not allow him 
to entertain himself, he was unwilling to have her communicate to others.” 
Thus has there fallen, in the vineyard of his Master, another faithful laborer, 
who hesitated at no self-denial—who was discouraged at no sacrifices he was 
called to make. In many respects Mr. Horne was an uncommon man. With 
talents of a high order—with a mind well stored and disciplined, and with a 
thorough devotion to his work—he bid fair, had his life been spared, to have 
been eminently useful. In him the Church has lost no ordinary advocate. 
“On Zion’s walls no common soldier fell.” 

Mr. Horne was born in Kingston, Island of Jamaica, May 5, 1821. His early 
life was passed in the British West Indies, with the exception of some two or 
three years spent at a Wesleyan Institution in England, preparatory to entering 
the Ministry. Having renounced his connection with the Wesleyans, and be- 
come a member of the English Church, he came in 1848 to the United States. 
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Deciding to prepare for the Ministry of the Episcopal Church, he commenced 
his studies for that purpose with the late Rev. Dr. Jarvis, in the spring of 1849. 
In June, 1850, he was ordained Deacon in Christ Church, Middletown, and went 
at once to Waterbury as assistant to the Rev. Dr. Clark. He was ordained 
Priest in Christ Church, Hartford, in the month of December. January Ist, 
1851, he entered upon his duties as Rector of the Church of the Evangelists, 
Oswego, New York. On the 23d of April, of this same year, he was married to 
Miss Laura Wyse, of Middletown, Conn., a lady in every respect well suited for 
the position she was called to fill. It was during this year that Mr. Horne de- 
termined to offer himself as a Missionary to Africa. He accordingly left Oswego 
Dee. 31st, and on the 5th of May, 1852, accompanied by his wife and infant 
daughter of three months, embarked from Norfolk, Va., in the barque Ralph 
Cross for the African Coast, arriving at Cape Palmas, July 12th. His wife and 
child, who survive him, are now, it is believed, on their way to the United 
States. 


The Rev. Witttam Mitier Burton, A. M., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Te- 
cumseh, and St. John’s, Clinton, Michigan, died at his residence, in the former 
village, on the 20th of last November, aged 46 years. 

Mr. Burton was born at Winsted, in Litchfield Co., Conn., A. D. 1808, and 
removed with his parents to Erie Co., Pa. in 1812. At an early age he evinced 
more than an ordinary desire for knowledge, so much so that while yet a lad 
he pursued his studies in connexion with his daily tasks in the field. From the 
District School he entered the Academy at Erie. At the age of sixteen he made 
his debut as a teacher, and followed that profession, with distinguished success, 
for several years. He graduated at the Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., August 27th, 1834, with honor, whence he subsequently received the 
Master’s Degree. He at once became Tutor, and afterwards Professor, first of 
the Latin and Greek languages, and yet later of Mathematics, in Alleghany Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pa. He occupied the Professor’s chair for several years, and 
ever gave ample evidence of being competent for the post. While Professor he 
was united in marriage to Miss Amelia Isabella, daughter of the Rev. Joshua 
Soule, D. D., one of the Bishops of the Methodist Connection. By early educa- 
tion and association he was a Methodist, but careful examination into the claims 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, resulted in his adopting the latter as his 
permanent religious home. Although her Articles, her Liturgy, and her polity 
were ever after objects of his love and admiration, yet was he free from bigotry, 
and wherever he lived he won, by his prudent and godly living, the respect and 
esteem of other communions. He was ordained Deacon at Meadville, Pa., Sept. 
16th, 1849, and Priest at Harrisburgh, Pa., May 18th of the year next following, 
by the Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. He was settled one year as Min- 
ister at Holidaysburg, Pa.; four years and a half as Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Ohio city, now Cleveland, Ohio; and seven years as Rector of St. Peter's 
Church, Tecumseh, and St. John’s, Clinton, Michigan. At Tecumseh, his last 
place of residence, after a painffl sickness of several months, he closed his life 
as above noticed. His was the settled faith that strengthened and brightened 
as it passed to its final test. He died as dies the mature Christian, in the serene 
hope of “ rest” in the bosog of Paradise, whither his two lovely and only chil- 
dren had preceded him, thus leaving behind him in deeper sadness, because 
alone, the estimable wife of his youth, with whom, from the bridal day, he had 
lived on terms of more than ordinary conjugal affection. 

A clergyman of the Diocese of Michigan, whose acquaintance with the late 
Mr. Burton was most intimate, thus truthfully sketches his character: “It is 
much easier to depict an eecentrie character than one whose beauty, like his, is 
found in its just proportions—its entire uniformity and consistency. If one 
trait more than another distinguished him, it was his rare simplicity, his sin- 
gleness of heart. ‘He was an Israelite indeed, in whom there was no guile.” 
He was scrupulously just towards his fellow men, and severely exacting 
only towards himself. Always gentle, kind and affectionate, delicate and 
considerate in his deportment to all, he opened the depths of his heart and 
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mind to very few ; unceasingly active and industrious, humble and self-denying, 
or rather self-furgetting, absolutely void of all vanity or self-conceit, and blame- 
able most of all for thinking too meanly of himself. His piety was unobtrusive, 
but deep, sincere and practical, without cant, or fanaticism, or superstition, 
showing itself in act rather than in profession ; doing good with his right hand 
while his left hand knew it not; constant and regular in his devotions, and 
ever diligent in making his calling and election sure. His zeal and efficiency in 
the work of a minister of Christ, are witnessed by enduring monuments, left 
behind him wherever he labored. His preaching was distinguished for calm- 
ness of manner, purity, propriety, and elegance of diction; soundness of doe- 
trine, weight of topics, strength of reasoning, and solidity of proofs ; not declam- 
itory, and never aiming at show or brilliancy; preaching not himself, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord. In all his ministrations he conformed with scrupulous exact- 
ness to the prescribed rules of the Church. He was intimately acquainted with 
her whole history, and showed a deep reverence for her principles. No one 
could be more diligent than he was in reading the Holy Scriptures, and in such 
studies as help to the knowledge of the same. He was well versed in the an- 
cient languages, and read the Scriptures fluently, and habitually in their origi- 
nal tongues. He was expert in all questions of Theology; besides, he had 
made very respectable attainments in other departments of knowledge. He 
never thought he had finished his education, but was still as punctual to his 
tasks as a young student, up to the time that his failing health disabled him 
from doing them. But his love for Christ and for His Church, outstripped his 
ardor in the pursuit of learning. Excepting a few short intervals within the 
past year, when he was wholly prostrated by sickness, he continued his minis- 
trations in both parishes up to April last, and in that at Tecumseh until about 
a week before his decease, when he preached his last sermon. He died as be- 
comes a soldier of Christ, with his harness on, manfully fighting under His ban- 
ner against sin, the world, and the devil; and his rest shall be glorious. To 
him may be applied most emphatically and confidently the words which the 
Spirit saith unto the churches: ‘To him that overcometh, will I give to eat of 
the Tree of Life, which is in the midst of the Paradise of God.’ ” 


Dirp—In Carlisle, Pa., on Monday evening, Dee. 4, of Apoplexy, Rev. J. V. 
E. Tuorx, of that place, aged about 60 years. j 

Mr. Thorn was admitted to Deacon’s Orders nearly forty years since in the 
Diocese of New York, and to Priest’s Orders by Bishop White soon after; but 
while laboring under some idiosynerasy many years after, connected himself 
with some other denomination, and for a time absented himself from the church 
of his first love; but it may afford satisfaction to his old friends to be informed 
that he returned some three years since to the good old paths,-and connected 
himself with the Protestant Episcopal Church, and became a communicant of 
St. John’s Church, Carlisle. 

In conversation with the present Rector, he often expressed his sorrow, and 
sincere regret, at having ever deserted her ministry and her fold, and was will- 
ing, in the spirit of the most childlike humility, to return as a layman, and re- 
ceive the benefits of her prayers and ordinances, which he always highly prized, 
whilst it was his dying request that he might be committed to the grave with 
the Burial Service performed by one of her ministers. 

Having had two previous shocks of Apoplexy, he seemed prepared for the 
third, and was constantly engaged in secret devotion, so that, when it came, he 
appeared to sink sweetly to sleep, like a child in the arms of its mother. 


Diep—Dee. 18th, the Rev. Bensamin Austin, Rector of St. James’ Church 
Amesbury, Mass., aged 29 years. ; 
Mr. Austin received his theological education at Gambier, Ohio, and was ad- 
mitted to the Holy Order of Deacons by the Right Rev. Bishop Melivaine, on 
the 4th day of August, 1850. He was for some time the minister of the parishes 
in Mansfield and Painesville. He subsequently removed to this diocese, where 
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he was ordained Priest by the Right Rev. Bishop Eastburn. For about a year 
he'was Rector of Christ Church, Swansea. On resigning his charge, he accepted 
a call to the rectorship of St. James’ Church, Amesbury, where for the last two 
years he has officiated with great acceptance. Mr. Austin endeared himself to 
the people of his parish by his amiable disposition, his fervent piety, consistent 
life, and devoted labors in the cause of his Divine Master. He has suffered con- 
siderably from ill-health almost ever since he was in the ministry, but has been 
enabled by God’s blessing to continue his labors with but little intermission 
until within a few weeks of his death. His last hours were marked by that 
peaceful confidence and triumphant hope which is the unspeakable consolation 
and support of the faithful soldier of Christ, in the trying hour of his departure. 
Mr. Austin died at the early age of 29, leaving a widow and two infants, a 
widowed mother, and several brothers and sisters, to mourn his premature de- 
parture. . At the funeral, at Amesbury Church, the sentences and the psalm 
were read by the Rev. George Packard, of Grace Church, Lawrence, and the 
lesson by the Rev. W. T. Smithett, of Christ Church, Boston. An impressive 
discourse was delivered by the Rev. William Horton, Rector of St. Paul’s, New- 
buryport, from Phil. i, 21: “To die is gain.” The procession then moved to 
the grave in the Cemetery, just out of the village, where the concluding por- 
tion of the solemn service was said by the Rev. Mr. Horton. After the funeral 
the clergy met as a body, and passed resolutions as a mark of respect for their 
departed brother, as did the wardens and vestry of St. James’. 


Diev—Feb. 2, at Kalamazoo, Michigan, Rev. Cuartes C. Tayror, Rector of 
St. Luke’s Church. ; 

In 1844 he removed to Michigan, and took charge of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ann Arbor. In July, 1853, he accepted the charge of St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, 
where till his death he labored with great acceptance and success. Mr. Taylor 
was in the prime of life. As a preacher he was faithful and eloquent—few were 
more so. He had frequently represented this diocese in the General Conven- 
tion, and had long been a member of the Standing Committee of the diocese— 
he was a true counselor and a true man—and in his death the diocese and the 
Church at large have lost one of their most able and active ministers. 


Diep—On Wednesday morning, 14th Feb., the Rev. Josern M. Lypranp, Ree- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Camden, New Jersey, in the 38th year of his age. 


Diev—In Bristol, on Friday evening, Feb. 23d, Rev. Joun Bristep, in the 77th 
The deceased was born in Dorset, county of Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, where he received a liberal education. He studied physic, and was a 
practicing physician before he came to this country. In 1806 he arrived in New 
York from England, and soon after commenced the study of the law, and was 
subsequently admitted to practice in the courts of that State. In 1820 he mar- 
ried the daughter of the late John Jacob Astor, of New York city, by whom he 
had one son, now living, Charles Bristed. 

He continued the practice of the law until about 1824, when he came to Bris- 
tol, and commenced the study of divinity under the late Bishop Griswold, and 
was admitted to Orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He subsequently 
went to Vermont and finished his studies under Bishop Smith, and was for some 
time in charge of a church in the town of Vincennes, which he was instrumen- 
tal in establishing. In 1828 he returned to Bristol, and assisted Bishop Gris- 
wold in his ministrations. In December, 1829, he aceepted a call and was insti- 
tuted Rector of St. Michael’s Church, in that town—succeeding the Bish«p, 
He continued Rector of the Church until April, 1843, when he resigned his 
charge on account of failing health, but continued to reside in Bristol up to the 


time of his death. 
VOL. VIII.—NO. I. 11 


year of his age. 
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SUMMARY OF DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE.* 


DIOCESE OF NEW JERSEY—SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 488,671. Square miles, 8,320. 

The Rt. Rev. George Washington Doane, D. D., LL. D., Bishop. Residence, 
Riverside, Burlington. 

Standing Committee.—Of the Clergy, Rev. Harry Finch, J. L. Watson, D. D., 
J. A. Williams, A. Stubbs. Of the Laity, J. J. Spencer, M. D., C. C. Stratton, 
J. C. Garthwaite, E. B. D. Ogden. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 71; Parishes, 73; Candidates for Orders, 7; Baptisms, 
Infants, 655; Adults, 95; total, 750. Confirmed, 329; Communicants added, 
305; present number, 3,117. Total of Offerings reported—Parochial, Diocesan, 
General, Episcopal Fund, and other purposes—$19,753 3. 


DIOCESE OF CONNECTICUT—SEVENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 370,391. Square miles, 4,674. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, D. D., LL. D., Bishop. Residence, 
Hartford. 

The Rt. Rev. John Williams, D. D., Assistant Bishop. Residence, Middle- 
town, 

Standing Committee.—The Rev. Wm. Cooper Mead, D. D., Norwalk, Presi- 
dent; Rev. Robert A. Hallam, D. D., New London, Secretary ; Rev. J. Lyman 
Clark, D. D., Waterbury ; Rev. Thomas C, Pitkin, New Haven. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 111; Parishes, 112; Confirmed, 659; Deacons ordained, 
8; Priests, 3; Letters dimissory given to 14 clergymen, and received by same, 
12; Clergy deceased, 2; Church consecrated, 1; Candidates for Orders, 26; 
Families, 8,520; Baptisms, Infants, 931; Adults, 216; Communicants, added by 
removal, 321; new, 575; lost by removal, 405, death, 163—present number, 
10,889; Marriages, 483; Burials, 942; S. S. Teachers, 980; Scholars, 5,774; 
Contributions, $24,780 16. 


DIOCESE OF VIRGINIA—FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 1,421,081. Square miles, 61,352. 

The Rt. Rev. Wm. Meade, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Millwood. 

The Rt. Rev. John Johns, D. D., Assistant Bishop. Residence, Alexandria. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 111; Parishes, 175; Communicants added, 916; died, 
144; suspended, 8; removed and withdrawn, 386; present number, 6,055. 
Confirmations, 519; Baptisms, white adults, 170; colored adults, 27,197 ; white 
infants, 701; colored infants, 104, 805; Sunday School Teachers, 580 ; Scholars, 
3,306 ; Contributions, $38,505 79. 


DIOCESE OF NEW YORK—SEVENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 1,645,011. Square miles, 21,751. 

The Rt. Rev. Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk, D. D., Bishop. Residence, New 
York. a 

Rt. Rev. Horatio Potter, D. D., Provisional Bishop. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. Wm. Berrian, D. D., Rev. John MeVickar, D. D., 
Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, D. D., Rev. S. R. Johnson, D, D., Hon. Murray Hoff- 
man, Gerrit G. Van Wagenen, Esq., Floyd Smith, Esq., and Gouverneur M. 
Ogden, Esq. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 304; Churches, 252; Number of persons confirmed in 
public, 1,427; Deacons ordained, 25; Priests ordained, 6; Corner stones laid, 
2; Churches consecrated, 5; Clergymen instituted, 1; Sermons and addresses 
delivered, 233 ; Sermons and lectures delivered in discharge of parochial duty, 

* The following statistics are taken from the latest Journals of Diocesan Con- 
ventions, and from the Census of the United States for 1850. 
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23. The summary of all the labors of the deceased Bishop, during his brief 
Episcopate, is as follows: Number of persons confirmed in public, 4,127; Or- 
dained deacons, 37 ; Ordained priests, 12; Corner stones laid, 12; Sermons and 
addresses delivered, 699. 

DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA—SEVENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 2,311,786. Square miles, 46,000. 

The Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Bishop. Residence, Philadelphia 

Standing Committee.—Rev. Henry J. Morton, D. D., President, Rev. John A. 
Vaughan, D. D., Rev. G. Emlen Hare, D. D., Rev. Richard Newton, D. D., Rev. 
Charles D. Cooper, Mr. Edward C. Biddle, Secretary, Thomas Robins, Richard 
S. Smith, Edward Olmsted, John Bohlen. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, about 120; Congregations, 154; Families in 76 Parishes, 
5,656; Adults and Children in 55 Parishes, 16,569; Communicants in 49 Par- 
ishes, 11,067; Marriages, 880; Burials, 1,301; S. S. Teachers, 1,555; Scholars, 
13,174; Bible Class, 1,003; Contributions, $118,111 55; Ordinations to the 
Diaconate, 6; to the Priesthood, 4; Churches consecrated, 7; Corner stones 
laid, 4; Confirmations, 960. 

DIOCESE OF MARYLAND—SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 583,085. Square miles, 9,356. 

The Rt. Rev. William Rollinson Whittingham, D. D., Bishop. Residence, 
Baltimore. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. Wm. E. Wyatt, D. D., President, Rev. James A. 
McKenney, Rev. Orlando Hutton, Rev. John Crosdale, Rev. R. W. Goldsbor- 
ough, Rev. John Owen, Rev. Wm. Pinckney, D. D., Secretary. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 128; Parishes, 123 ; Baptisms, adult, 111; infant, 1,479; 
not specified, 614; total, 2,291; Confirmed, 561; Communicants, died, 88; re- 
moved, 226 ; added, 582; total, 6,825; Marriages, 504; Burials, 956; Sunday 
Schools, Teachers, 374; scholars, 4,154; Parochial Schools, 7 reported, 5 hav- 
ing 185 scholars; Catechumens, in 3 parishes, 123; Contributions for all pur- 
poses, except building and repairing of churches, purchase of Glebes, &c., of 
which the cost is not specified, $21,513 62. 

DIOCESE OF SOUTH CAROLINA—SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 668,507. Square miles, 24,500. 

The Rt. Rev. Thomas Frederick Davis, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Camden. 

Standing Committee.—The Rev. Christian Hanckel, D. D., Chairman ; Rev. 
Paul Trapier, Rev. Paul Trapier Keith, Secretary, Rev. W. W. Spear, Rev. J. 
B. Campbell, Dr. I. M. Campbell, James H. Ladson, H. D. Lesesne, Edward Me- 
Crady, C. G. Meminger. 

Sraristics.—Clergy, 69; Parishes, 56; Baptisms—adults, white, 16; colored, 
191; children, white, 344; colored, 548 ; total, white and colored, 1099. Mar- 
riages—white, 70; colored, 102; total, 178 ; Burials—white, 201; colored, 128 ; 
total, 329; Congregation—Communicants, white, 2,629; colored, 2,827 ; total, 
5,456 ; Non-Communicants, white, 2,099; colored, 276; total, 2,875; Children 
under 14, white, 2,480; colored, 182; total, 2,662; Fatilies, white, 1,567; 
colored, 73; total, 1,640; Families belonging to other Congregations, white, 
201; Children Catechized, white, 422; colored, 1,004; total, 1,426; Confirmed 
by the Bishop, white, 124; colored, 349; total, 473; Sunday Schools, number 
of Teachers, white, 206; number of Scholars, white, 851; colored, 1,088; to- 
tal, 1,889. 

DIOCESE OF VERMONT—SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 314,120. Square miles, 9,056. 

The Rt. Rev. John Henry Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Bishop. Residence, Bur- 


lington. 

Sanding Committee.—Rev. Joel Clapp, D. D., Bellows Falls; Rev. John A 
Hicks, D. D., Rev. Albert H. Bailey, Hon. Isaac F. Redfield, LL. D., R. G. Cole 
Esq., Joseph H. Barrett, Esq. 
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Sraristics.—Clergy, 25; Parishes, 33. The summary of Episcopal Acts shows 
1 new Church consecrated, 2 Priests and 1 Deacon ordained, 2 candidates for 
Holy Orders admitted, 99 confirmed, and $2 churches visited by the Bishop. 
The Summary of the Parochial Reports (which are very imperfect, as will be 
seen,) is: Families in 22 parishes, 871; Baptisms in 22 parishes, 144; Comma- 
nieants in 22 parishes, 1,371; Catechumens in 18 parishes, 463; Teachers in 4 
parishes, 89; Marriages in 16 parishes, 55; Burials in 17 parishes, 94. 


DIOCESE OF RHOLVE ISLAND—SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Population, 147,555. Square miles, 1,306. 

Rt. Rev. Thos, M. Clark, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Providence. 

Standing Committee.—Clerical, N. B. Crocker, D. D., Providence, President ; 
G. Taft, G. W. Hathaway, T. H. Vail. Lay, T. Burgess, R. Waterman, G. 
Wardwell, E. Walcott. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 22; Parishes, 24; Baptisms, 228; Communicants, 2,446 ; 
Missionary Contributions, $6,711 31. 


DIOCESE OF MASSACHUSETTS-——SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Population, 994,499. Square miles, 7,800. 

The Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Boston. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. A. H. Vinton, D. D., Rev. G. M. Randall, Rey. C. 
Mason, Mr. Francis Hilliard, G. M. Dexter, Otis Daniell. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 83 ; Parishes, 60; Baptisms, infants, 890; adults, 126; 
Communicants added, 720; lost, 440; present number, 5,882; Confirmed, 349 ; 
Marriages, 360 ; Burials, 626; S. 8S. Scholars, 4,077 ; Contributions, $42,204 76. 
Income of Diocesan Board of Missions, $1,851 92; Churches consecrated, 2; 
Ordinations to the Priesthood, 1; Candidates for Orders, 8. 


DIOCESE OF DELAWARE——SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Population, 91,535. Square miles, 2,120. 

The Rt. Rev. Alfred Lee, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Wilmington. 

Standing Committce.—Rev. Samuel C. Brinckle, Wilmington, Chairman; Rev. 
Charles Breck, Rev. John B. Clemson, Samuel Baily, Esq., Wilmington, Secre- 
tary ; Solomon M. Curtis, Esq. 

Sratistics.—Clergymen, 17; Parishes in union with the Convention, 23; 
Candidates for Holy Orders, 1; Baptisms, infants, 150; adults, 27; Confirmed, 
114; Communicants—added, 129; lost, 49; present number, 740; Marriages, 
60; Burials, 117 ;S.S. Teachers, 128; Scholars, 1,075 ; Contributions, $6,235 54. 


DIOCESE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE—FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Population, 817,964, Square miles, 9,280. 

The Rt. Rev. Carlton Chase, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Claremont. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. Charles Burroughs, D. D., President, Portsmouth ; 
Rev. Thomas G. Salter, Secretary, Dover; Rev. Isaac G. Hubbard, Geo. Jaffrey, 
Esq., Hon. C. W. Woodman, 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 11; Parishes, 12; Baptisms, 76; Confirmed, 46; Com- 
municants, 577; Candidates for Orders, 4; Contributions, $1,814 32. 


DIOCESE OF MAINE——THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Population. 588,188. Square miles, 30,000. 

The Rt. Rev. George Burgess, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Gardiner. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. James Pratt, Rev. Alex. Burgess, Secretary ; 
Robert H. Gardiner, President ; James Bridge, George R. Smith. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 15; Parishes, 12; Baptisms, adults, 42; infants, 101; to- 
tal, 143; Confirmed, 77; Communicants added, 115; Present number in 10 Par- 
ishes reported, 848; Ordained, 1; Churches consecrated, 2; Charitable collec- 
tions, $3,290 74. 
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DIOCESE OF GEORGIA—THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 905,999. Square miles, 58,000. 

The Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliott, Jr., D. D., Bishop. Residence, Savannah. 

Standing Committee.—Of the C lergy, Rev. Ed. E. Ford, Rev. Seneca G. Bragg ; 
Of the Laity, G. McLaughlin, Ed. F. vee am Chas. Duelle. 

Sratistics.—Clergy. 26 ; Parishes, ; Church consecrated, 1; Baptisms, 288 ; 
Confirmations, 187; Communicants, raf Ae Marriages, 59; Burials, 148; S. 8. 
Teachers, 119: Scholars, 1,436; Contributions, $16,215 89. 

DIOCESE OF MISSISSIPPI—TWENTY-FIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 606,555. Square miles, 47,156. 

The Rt. Rev. Wm. M. Green, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Jackson. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. W. W. Lord, Rey. A. D. Corbyn, Rev. R. H. Wel- 
ler, Mr. Geo. S. Yerger, Mr. Ww m. C. Smedes. 

Sratistics.—Clergymen, 28; Parishes, 82; Candidates for Orders, 5 ; Number 
of families, 576; Baptisms, adults, 102; infants, 343; total, 445; Confirmations, 
140; Communicants, added, 144; died, 18; removed, 36; ; present number, 733 ; 
Marriages, 38 ; Funerals, 98; 8. S. Scholars and Teachers, 706; Contributions, 
$12,342 87. 

DIOCESE OF TENNESSEE—TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 1,002,625. Square miles, 45,600. 

The Rt. Rev. James Hervey Otey, D. D., ‘Bishop. Residence, Memphis. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. Charles Tomes, Rev. J. W. McCullough, D. D., 
Rev. David Pise, Francis B. Fogg, John Shelby, M. D. 

Sraristics.—Clergy, 18; Parishes, 17. (No Summary in the Journal.) 

DIOCESE OF KENTUCKY—TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 982,405. Square miles, 37,680. 

The Rt. Rey. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, D. D., Bishop. Residence, near 
Louisville. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. J. Craik, Rev. G. P. Schetky, Rev. Ed. F. Berkley, 
- Hon. W. F. Bullock, - A" F. Pettet. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 18; Parishes, 28; Churches consecrated, 2; Priests or- 
dained, 3; Confirmed, 4d ; Baptisms, 277 ; Communicants, 1,227 ; Marriage 8, 55 ; 
Burials, 113; 8S. 8S. Teachers, 115; Scholars, 1,002; Contributions, $9,025 04. 

DIOCESE OF ALABAMA—TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 771,659. Square miles, 50,722. 

The Rt. Rev. Nicholas Hamner Cobbs, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Mont- 
gomery. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. J. A. Massey, President; Rev. J. M. Mitchell, Rev. 
Geo. F. Cushman, Thos. Lesesne, M. J. Conley, John Johnson. 

SraTIsTIcs. salerey, 25; Parishes, 30; Baptisms, 567; Cenfirmed, 205; Com- 
municants, 1,123; . Teachers, 109; Se holars, 651. 

DIOCESE OF MICHIGAN—TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 518,698, (Census of 1854.) Square miles, 56,243. 

The Rt. Rev. Samuel Allen MeCoskry, D. D., D.C. L., Bishop. Residence, 
Detroit. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. Charles Aldis, Rev. Horace Hills, Jr., Rev. John 
A. Wilson, Rev. Chas. C. Taylor, 0. C. Trowbridge, Henry P. Baldwin, Ma- 
son Palmer. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 85; Parishes, 37; Candidates for Orders, 4. (No Sum- 
mary of Reports.) 

DIOCESE OF INDIANA—SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 988,416. Square miles, $3,809. 

The Rt. Rev. George Upfold, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Lafayette. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. Joseph C. Talbot, President; Rev. Patrick H. 
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Greenleaf, Rev. George Fiske, Hon, James Morrison, George W. Mears, M. D., 
John M. Gaston, M. D., Secretary. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 28; Parishes, 22; Baptisms, 109; Communicants, 8; 
Marriages, 40; Burials, 71; S. 8S. Teachers, 119 ; Scholars, 780 ; Contributions, 
$6,659 60; Confirmed, 125; Ordinations, Priests, 3; Deacons, 2; Churches 
Consecrated, 1. Among the persons admitted as a candidate for Orders, was 
Alonzo I. M. Audson, late a Licentiate among the Lutheran Reformed. 

DIOCESE OF WESTERN NEW YORK—SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 1,445,011. Square miles, 21,463. 

The Rt. Rev. William Heathcote De Lancey, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L. Oxon, 
Bishop. Residence, Geneva. 

Standing Committee.—Clerical, Rev. Benjamin Hale, D. D., Rev. Wm. Shel- 
ton, D. D., Rev. W. H. A. Bissell, Rev. Edward Livermore; Lay, David 8. 
Hall, Wm. C. Pierrepont, T. D, Burrall, David Hudson. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 118; Congregations, 146; Families, 5,898; Baptisms, 
adults, 214; infants, 266; Confirmed, 605; Communicants, added, 1,070; pres- 
ent number, 7,361. There are 10 candidates for Holy Orders, of whom seven 
have been recently admitted. During the year three new churches have been 
consecrated, three others erected, nine others are in course of erection, and 
two more are about to be immediately commenced. Contributions to Church 
objects, $11,820 21. 

DIOCESE OF ILLINOIS—SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Population, 851,470. Square miles, 55,405. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry J. Whitehouse, D. D., Bishop. 

Standing Committee.—Clerical, C. Dresser, Springfield, President ; 8. Chase, D. 
D.; Lay, 8. H. Treat, A. Campbell. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 35; Parishes, 52; Families, 733; Baptisms, 356; Con- 
firmed, 139; Communicants, 1,662. 

DIOCESE OF LOUISIANA—SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 517,739. Square miles, 46,431. 

The Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk, D. D., Bishop. Residence, New Orleans. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. Wm. T. Leacock, D. D., Rev. N. O. Preston, Rev 
Charles Goodrich, William M. Goodrich, Thomas Sloo, James Grimshaw. 

Sratistics.—Parishes, 24, and 7 missions not yet in union with the Conven- 
tion. Clergy belonging to the Diocese, 22; Baptisms, 812; Confirmed, 154; 
Communicants, 1,421; Marriages, 278; Burials, 600; Ordained, 1 Deacon and 2 
Priests ; Churches consecrated, 1; 8. S. Teachers, 65; Scholars, 726; Contri- 
butions, $17,844 35. 

DIOCESE OF MISSOURI—FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 682,043. Square miles, 67,380. 

The Rt. Rev. Cicero Stephens Hawks, D. D., Bishop. Residence, St. Louis. 

Standing Committee.—Rey. Francis J. Clere, President; Rev. D. Gordon 
Estes, Secretary ; Rev. John F. Fish, D. Hough, Hon. Hugh A. Garland. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 15; without charge, 3; Parishes, 17; Baptisms, adults, 
16; infants, 157; Communicants, 784; Confirmations, 62; Marriages, 52; 
Burials, 101; 8S. S. Teachers, 77; Scholarts, 600; Contributions, $12,040 84. 
The Society for Propagating the Gospel in Missouri has received, during the 
past year, $398,65. Candidates for Holy Orders, 3; Ordinations to the Dia- 
conate, 1. 

DIOCESE OF WISCONSIN—EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 305,191. Square miles, 53,924. 

The Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Delafield, Wauke- 
sha County. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. W. W. Arnett, D. D., Rev. David Keene, Rev. J. 
P. T. Ingraham, Rev. Joseph H. Nichols, Benjamin Mc Vickar, M. D., J. B. Selby, 
M. D., C. Hawley, Esq., E. C. Arnold, Esq. 
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Sratistics.—Clergy, 25; Parishes, 85 ; Families, 783; Communicants, 1,172; 
Baptisms, 335; Confirmed by Rt. Rev. Bishop Kemper, 114; Marriages, 61 ; 
Burials, 142; Sunday Scholars, 1,091; Missionary and charitable contribu- 
tions, $1,901 68. 

DIOCESE OF TEXAS—FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 

Population, 237,321. Square miles, 212,592. 

The Rt. Rev. Geo. Washington Freeman, D, D., Missionary Bishop, exercising 
jurisdiction. Residence, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Standing Committee.—Clerical, Rev. Messrs. C. Gillette, L. P. Rucker, and J. 
J. Nicholson; Lay, Messrs. P. W. Gray and A. M. M. Upshaw. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 13; Parishes, 21. (No Summary of Parochial Reports.) 

DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA, 

Clergy, 7. Population, (in 1852,) 264,485. Square miles, 188,982. 

The Rt. Rev. W. I. Kipp, D. D., Missionary Bishop. Residence, San Francisco. 

Standing Committee.—Clerical, J. Reynolds, O. Clark, J. L. Ver Mehr, C. B. 
Wyatt; Lay, D. S. Turner, J. W. Winans, P. H. Perry, C. 8. Tripler, M. D. 

Treasurer Episcopal and Diocesan Funds.—D. 8. Turner. 

The Convention meets in Grace Church, San Francisco, on the first Wednes- 
day in May. 

DIOCESE OF OREGON TERRITORY. 

Clergy, 3. Population, (in 1850,) 13,293. Square miles, 341,463. 

The Rt. Rev. T. F. Scott, D. D., Missionary Bishop. Residence, Portland. 

Standing Committee.—Rev. John McCarty, D. D., Rev. St. Michael Fackler, 
E. Hamilton, Esq., Dr. A. H. Steele. 

DIOCESE OF IOWA. 

Population, 230,000. Square miles, 150,914. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Washington Lee, D. D., Bishop. Residence, Davenport. 

Secretary of the Convention.—W. J. Barney. Treasurer.—Joseph Green. 

Standing Committee.—Clerical, J. Batchelder, R. D. Brooke, G. Denison ; Lay, 
E, Johnston, G. Green, A. Bridgman. 

Sratistics.—Clergy, 9; Confirmed, 31; Communicants, 177. 

MINNESOTA MISSION, 

Clergy, 6. Population, 8,000. Square miles, 166,000. 

The Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, D. D., Missionary Bishop, exercising jurisdic- 
tion. Residence, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 

Associated Mission at St. Paul. 

Ojibwa Mission, at Gull Lake, Rev. J. L. Breck, Missionary. P. O., Fort Rip- 
ley, Minnesota Territory. 

Church Land Association for the West, and embracing Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska and Kansas. President, the Rt. Rev. J. Kemper, D. D. 
Treasurer, R. B. Minturn, New York. Cor. Sec. for the West, Rev. W. A 
Smallwood, Chicago; for the East, Rev. A. N. Littlejohn, New Haven. 

GENERAL STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 

Dioceses, 80. Bishops, 39. Priests and Deacons, 1,723. Whole number of 
Clergy, 1,762. Candidates for Orders, 217. Baptisms—Infants, 18,162; adults, 
3,271; not stated, 827; total, 22,260. Confirmations, 8,798. Communicants, 
102,749. Marriages, 6,484. Burials, 11,549. Sunday School Teachers, 9,734. 
Scholars, 64,304. Churches Consecrated, 53. Contributions, $683,841 23. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


After the first Article in the present number was in type, we received a 
tabular statement, giving the number of commitments to the City Prison, in 
New York, during the year 1854, also a classification of the prisoners as 
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natives and foreigners, their habits, intellectual capacity, and other interestin 
statistical information. This table has been prepared for the information aa 
guidance of the Legislative select committees on the prohibitory liquor bill 
There were received during the year, 30,691 prisoners ; and of this number 
5,320 only were of temperate habits, while the balance, 25,370, were victims 
of the most debasing of all propensities, and 9,481 of these miserable beings, 
were women. Of the total number, 6,966 were natives, and 23,725 were 
foreigners. Here is food for reflection. 

The Christian Examiner, (Boston,) for March, has some valuable tables, com- 
iled from the last census. The following were the commitments to the State 
risons for 1850. It will be remembered that in several of the States, the 

whole number of foreign population is very inconsiderable. This is especially 
true in nearly all the Southern, and in some of the Middle and Western States. 

The whole number of criminals convicted during the year were,—in Massa- 
chusetts, native, 3,366, foreign, 8,884, total 7,250; New York, native, 3,962, 
foreign, 6,317, total, 10,279; Pennsylvania, native, 564, foreign, 293, total, 857; 
Ohio, native, 689, foreign, 154, total, 843; New Jersey, native, 346, foreign, 257, 
total, 603; Illinois, native, 127, foreign, 189, total, 316; Indiana, native, 150, 
foreign, 25, total, 175; Kentucky, native, 126, foreign, 34, total, 160; Tennes- 
see, native, 73, foreign, 8, total, 81; Virgina, native, 98, foreign, 9, total 107; 
North Carolina, native, 634, foreign, 13, total, 647; South Carolina, native, 32, 
foreign, 14, total, 46. Total in all the States and Territories, native, 12,856, 
foreign, 13,691, total, 26,679. 

Tue Foreign Porutation.—The Washington Union compiles the following 
statistics of the population of native and foreign birth in various cities: 

New York, native, 274,558, foreign, 240,989; Philadelphia, native, 286,346, 
foreign, 121,699; Boston, native, 88,948, foreign, 46,667; Cincinnati, native, 
61,035, foreign, 54,500; New Orleans,. native, 50,470, foreign, 48,601; St. 
Louis, native, 39,600, foreign, 38,897 ; Detroit, native, 11,055, foreign, 9,927 ; 
Milwaukie, native, 8,000, foreign, 12,782. 

TITLE TO CHURCH PROPERTY. 

In the Senate of New York, the Hon. Mr. Putnam on the 25th of January, 
reported favorably, with amendment, the bill relative to the tenure of Church 
property. 

Mr. P. stated that the committee had unanimously agreed in the general 
principle of the bill, that the title of Church property should not be vested in 
ecclesiastics. One member of the committee does not concur in some of its 
details. The committee concur in the following general views: 

1. The State should have a uniform policy in relation to the tenure of 
Church property. 

2. That the concentration of the power which would be vested in the clergy, 
by allowing them to hold the title of consecrated grounds, is antagonistic to 
the whole theory and policy of our Government. 

8. That it would tend to restrain the rights of free worship and of con- 
science. 

4. That it would tend, by the acquisition of power in the hands of the 
clergy, not legitimate to their office as spiritual teachers, to some of the most 
flagrant evils resultant from the union of Church and State. 

5. That such acquisition of real estate in the hands of the clergy is danger- 
ous to free institutions, and leads to all the mischiefs which the English acts 
of Mortmain have for centuries sought to prevent. 

Such a bill we hope will pass in every Legislature of the Union. It will 
affect decidedly both the Romish and the Methodist denominations, and will 
be hailed by many members of both with satisfaction. The growing up of a 
great ecclesiastical money-power, wielded by one man, will thus be averted. 


Nors.—A large amount of Domestic and Foreign Intelligence is unavoidably 
laid over. 








